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ITALY. 


“Dost thou know the balancings of 
the clouds?” is the sublime question 
of Elihu to Job, to test the nothing- 
ness of his boasted knowledge. Canst 
thou tell—if we may ae 


such 
a passage—how the ce is kept 
up between the electric forces in nature 
—that electricity collectsin the clouds, 
and discharges itself in the loud thun- 
derclap by which the equilibrium is 
restored. These are the balancings of 
the clouds—the wondrous works of 
Him that is wonderful in knowledge, 
by which Elihu convinces Job of his 
ignorance. 

Does thestatesman,who thinks that 
he can sway the minds of men ween 
their passions or prejudices; or the 
soldier, who thinks that he holds the 
dogs of war in hand, to slip the leash 
or not as hethinks fit; or the capitalist, 
who thinks that he holds the sinews 
of war, and can open or shut the tem- 
ple of Janus as he pleases: do these 
three classes, to whom the world is 
anxiously turning to hear is it peace 
or war in Italy, know the balancings 
of the clouds? Do theyknowthe great 
law, that ions, like gases, cannot 
be pent in for ever—thatthey obey the 
same law of equal diffusion—and that 
wherever a vacuum is made in one 
direction, there will be a rush from 
another to fill the void. 

To understand the Italian question 
we must understand these oings 
of clouds. If meteorology is compli- 
cated, from the multiplicity and va- 
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riety of phenomena to be taken into 
account, much more is it so with the 
science of politics. An empiric may 
write a Moore’s almanac of the wea- 
ther, or a calendar of political pane 
cies on the same easy terms: but it is 
the confidence of ignorance in both 
cases. It is safe to predict, for instance, 
that there will be snow some day in 
March, and it is equally safe to prog- 
nosticate that an explosion must occur 
somewhere in Italy this year. So far 
we are all ona level: and the prophet 
Nugent might perely tun his eye from 
that quarter of the heavens where the 
sign of “Sagittarius betokens Irish 
place-beggars, rack-renters, and ex- 
terminators” to Italy and the Holy 
shrines, where Mars will be in the 
ascendant in March, and the lugubri- 
ous utterance, “O Babylon, how hast 
thou fallen ; thy three unclean spirits 
Heresy, Robbery, and Murder, gnawed 
thy tongue, and crawled forth thy 
frogs,” come true in Italy, if not in 
Ireland. But without troubling the 
stars to solve the Italian difficulty, 
we may humbly conjecture that there 
are storms in politics as in the atmos- 
phere. That a long + of close op- 
pressive weather will be followed by 
a thunder storm, and that the passions 
of Italian patriots, too long pent in, 
will burst forth at last. 

Perhaps the analogy betwicn the 
two is deeper than we think. When 
Wordsworth cited a line of Byron’s, 
to prove that he was a poet true to 
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nature, it was that from “ Childe 
Harold” :— 
“Yet freedom yet, thy banner torn, though 
fiying, 
Streams, like a thunder-cloud, against the 
wind.” 


There was wonderful accuracy in the 
observation, and, therefore, wonder- 
ful beauty in the poetical thought. 
“Freedom streams, like a thunder- 
cloud, against the wind.” The poet’s 
eye had caught, as if by intuition, an 
insight into the great law of action 
and re-action that pervades the uni- 
verse. Neither the statesman, nor the 
soldier, nor the stockjobber, under- 
stands halfso well what the balancings 
of the clouds mean, in Italy, as the 
poet, who has seized the thought, that 
as the thunder-cloud above does not 
swim with, but against the current of 
air it encounters, so the breaking forth 
of power from popular indignation is 
neither wafted by the trade-wind of 
interest, nor favoured by theintrigues 
of cabinets. The question of Italy, 
in one word, is not one that has been 
started by cabinets ; and, therefore, 
cannot be bandied about between the 
Tuileries, the Zimes, and the Stock 


Exchange. Statesmen, soldiers, and 


stockjobbers, may say their say ; but 
they cannot alter the law, that people 
have rights, and will claim them. The 
balancings of the clouds somehow 
settle themselves, and a revolution 
discharges the pent-up fluid of national 
wrongs in a thunderclap, when it can- 
not vent itself through constitutional 
channels. 

Italy is, if we attend to the design 
of nature, a federation of states, se- 
parated from each other by Appenine 
ranges, and separated from the rest of 
Europe by the Alps. “ Italy,” said 
Metternich, “is only a geographical 
term.” We thank him for admitting, 
at least, half the truth ; for, geogra- 
phically, Italy is united—it is shut in 
to itself by mountains and seas. But 
it is not geography only that points 
to aunited Italy. Language isa much 
more powerful barrier than either 
mountains orseas. “The providence 
of God,” says the Roman poet, “set 
the boundaries of empire by the dis- 
sociable ocean.” Not so, say we, 
moderns : language isthe dissociating 
barrier between neighbour states. So 
long as a difference of language lasts 
between the conquerors and the con- 
quered, they are not a united people. 
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When this nae, all type of a 
separate nationality is over. Pro- 
vincialism, like the frog in the fable, 
may puff and swell; it will only burst 
itself before its croaking can rise to a 
lordly and iedaoeiens baller. Thus, 
the very young men, who lately tried 
to rake up the ashes of the Irish 
Phoenix, now as extinct as the dodo 
or dinornis, spout sedition in very 
choice English. “Their speech be- 
wrayeth them ;” they may curse and 
swear at England, but, all the while, 
they have more Saxon than Celtic 
blood in their veins. We are West- 
Britons (thanks to Lord Monteagle 
for teaching us the word), and so the 
question was settled long ago, centu- 
ries before Union Pitt or Corruption 
Cornwallis discovered that there were 
patriots who thanked God they had 
a country tosell. Language thus sup- 
plies a short and easy way of dealing 
with spurious nationalities. The con- 
querors have proved their right of 
possession, when they have planted 
their tongue on the soil of the con- 
quered. If any of the four divisions 
of the British Isles could show claim 
to set up for itself, it would be Wales, 
rather than Scotland or Ireland. The 
Celtic tongue, and the Celtic harp, 
strangely enough, have lingered on in 
Protestant Wales, while they have 
died out of Catholic Ireland. The 
music of Tara’s Halls now only lives 
in an Irish melody ; but Wales has its 
harp-meetings and prize harpers, as 
in the days of Llewellin or David. 
Now, applyin thistest of language, 
a united Italy be existed since the 
days of Dante, at least. Eight cen- 
turies of Austrian intervention have 
not effaced that “soft bastard Latin,” 


**Tl bel paese dove ‘1 si suona.” 


France has merged her Langue d’Oc 
and her Langue d’Oil in one; Spain 
is Castilian from sea to sea; the Mo- 
riscoes have vanished, and left but a 
tang of Arabic behind them like the 
tang of iron from an old key at the 
bottom of a cask of wine. Germany 
is Saxon, and 
** That harsh, grunting, northern guttural, 
Where we're obliged to hiss, and spit, and 
splutter all,” 


is high Dutch no longer, but the po- 
lished speech of a federation of states 
that spread from the Danube to the 
Elbe, from the Rhine to the Vistula. 
Take away this one bond of union, the 
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“ High Dutch,” or German tongue, 
which Walpole could not come round, 
and which Carteret and George I. jab- 
bered in St. James’s, to the wonder of 
our great great grandfathers, and 
Germany would dissolve away in a 
mist of metaphysics. They are not 
a united people, heaven knows, on 
religion or in any thing else except 
language ; but this one Bund is worth 
alltherest. Sonderbunds or Tugend- 
bunds are but tow in comparison to 
this. A federal alliance which is not 
held together by language is like a 
fagot of sticks that will drop asunder 
at a touch. 

But the federation of states, out of 
which Italian unity is to arise, is not 
thus loosely fagoted. Tosay nothing 
of religious unity, which we fear is 
only the unity of indifference, Italy 
has a real unity of language. She has 
a common history, common glories, 
common traditions. The rivalries and 
jealousies of her commercial citiesand 
republics were not greater than those 
of other states in feudal times. But 
she has paid more dearly for these 
divisions than the rest of Europe. 
France smarted under the wars of the 
Armagnacs and Burgundians. Ger- 
many and Spain had their wars of suc- 
cessionand religion. England was the 
battle-field of the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster for more than half a 
century ; but out of these troubles of 
expiring feudalism there arosea united 
France, a united Germany, England, 
and Spain. At one and the same 
time, Louis XI. in France, Henry VII. 
in England, and Ferdinand in Spain, 
pieced together the broken fragments 
of feudalism, and founded a monar- 
chy like that monster man, made u 
of hundreds of little men, whic 
the readers of Hobbes remember in 
the frontispiece of his “Leviathan,” 
and which is his symbol of govern- 
ment. Italy never rose out of the 
middle ages as a united people. She 
passed, unhappily for her, from feu- 
dalism to foreign subjection, with- 
out one attempt to rall round some 
centre or erect a monarchy of herown. 
Who was to blame for this we cannot 
say at this distance of time. Enough 
that a few great minds discerned it at 
the time: Machiavelli, for instance, 
only commended tyranny, because he 
desired to see Italy strong and united 
under a monarchy of its own. Feu- 
dalism was to be bridled with one hand, 
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foreign intervention to be driven off 
with the other. eas 
dothis. Machiavelli wroteand thought 
of the Mediciasaspirited Greek might 
have thought of Miltiades. 


“ The tyrant of the Chersonese 
Was freedom’s best and bravest friend, 
That tyrant was Miltiades. 
Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another tyrant of that kind— 
Such chains as his were sure to bind.” 


We see after the event with ve 
different eyesthan those who only loo 
before it ; Machiavelli is no more to 
be blamed for not discerning that the 
princedom of the Medici would de- 
generate into an Austrian deputy 
than Bacon for not predicting that the 
high prerogative of the Tudors would 
fall to pieces in the hands of the im- 
becile Stuarts. The desire for a 
united Italy arose before the mind 
of the Florentine secretary in con- 
nexion with the family to which he 
had linked his fortunes. The two 
ideas, the one patriotic, the other 
dynastic, were coupled together in 
his mind ; and if the nobler was sacri- 
ficed to the more selfish end—if he 
gave up to the Medici the allegiance 
that was due only to Italy, he has 
paid the common penalty of all those 
who attempt to distil public virtues 
out of private vices—he is branded 
for his servility, not honoured for his 
patriotism. 

Such was the failure of those who 
attempted to erect a united Italy in 
the fifteenth century; and though often 
attempted, it has never succeeded yet. 
The reasons of this failure may be 
— touched on: they are as fol- 
ow. 

It is the misfortune of modern 
Italy that it is overshadowed by the 
grandeur of ancient Italy. She has 
been bequeathed the inheritance of a 
great name, and without the power 
to do so, was expected to emulate the 
traditions of the past. Ancient Italy 
bequeathed to modern two legacies, 
which though very different in kind, 
were equally disastrous to her: we 
—_~ call them the two swords of civil 
and religious power. A German Em- 
peror clutched at the one, the Bishop 
of Rome possessed himself of the 
other ; and between the two parties, 
Guelphand Ghibelline, Italy was torn 
and divided during the middle ages. 
The — then was, whether Italy 
should be united under an emperor 





or a pope, whether Czsar’s successor 
or Peter’s was the rightful centre of 
Italian unity. The pretensions of one 
were about as worthless as the other, 
the house of Hapsburgh have as 
valid a title to the mantle of Cesar 
as the Pope to the patrimony of Peter ; 
and as the one is a detected forgery, so 
the other is an imposture, only worthy 
of the Almanach de Gotha. But 
between these rival claimants there 
could be no hope of Italian unity dur- 
ing the middle ages ; and for the last 
three centuries, and especially since 
the riseof Protestantism and the Euro- 
pean system, the two disputants have 
agreed to sink their differences and 
work in concert. As a united Italy 
under one of the two to the exclusion 
of the other is out of the question, 
they have agreed to hold by a divided 
Italy. Both Pope and Kaiser now 
exist on the divisions of Italy : divide 
et impera is the secret understanding 
between the Vatican and Vienna. A 
few enthusiasts in modern times have 
dreamed of a united Italy under the 
Popedom. Gioberti in his Primato 
made this fatal concession to senti- 
ment, in calling on Italy to rally round 
a liberal Pope. How fatally they have 
been deceived by Pius Tx. every 
Italian patriot now knows to his cost. 
Put not your trust in priests or 
princes is now the dear-bought ex- 
perience of Italy. Italy is a circle 
wanting a centre,a monarchy going a 
begging “® mighty idea that lives 
in the hearts of twenty-five millions 
of men wanting only some one to 
embody it in fact. 

Such, then, is the situation of Ita- 
lian affairs; there are two disuniting 
forces at work, the Pope and Austria, 
and till these are got out of the way 
Italian unity is out of the question. 
It is useless to interpose between the 
people of Italy and their present 
rulers, It is the temper of English- 
men to love a compromise; to split 
the difference between two extreme 
parties, and out of two widely opposed 
theories to deduce some matter-of- 
fact conclusion. Somehow, for in- 
stance, between Bright and Spooner 
tugging at the Cabinet in opposite 
directions, the Derby-Disraeli men 
hold on in the even tenor of radical 
conservatism. The same idea seems 
to inspire their foreign politics. In 
one breath we are reminded of the 
faith of treaties, that we are sworn to 
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respect the boundaries of Europe, 
marked out in 1815; but in the same 
—_— Lord Derby confesses that the 
apal government is as bad as it can 
be, and that the source of all corrup- 
tion lies in the centre of Italy. Now 
what compromise can there be be- 
tween these two opinions? If Austria 
is right, stand by her; if the people of 
Italy are right, do not back their 
oppressors. There is nothing Italians 
resent so keenly as this hypocritical 
sympathy of English statesmen. If 
we mean to back Austria, let us say 
so, but do not let us cant about trea- 
ties which were broken before they 
were signed, and which Austrian oc- 
cupation of the Roman legations has 
iven the lie to almost ever since. 
he plain truth is, disguise it as we 
may, things have come to a pass out 
of which they cannot be extricated, 
without a crash somewhere. The 
white-coated legions of Vienna, and 
the black-coated legions of the Vati- 
can hold Italy down between them ; 
and Italy will not accept any compro- 
mise short of entire emancipation 
from this twofold bondage. t us 
try negotiations by all means, but it 
is almost an insult to Austria to sup- 
pose she will listen to them. Three 
years ago, when the treaty of Paris 
was huddled up with indiscreet haste, 
a compromise might have been made 
when Count Cavour, as the spokes- 
man of Italy, solemnly put her wrongs 
on record. The Moldo-Wallachians 
might have been handed over to Aus- 
tria as an indemnity for Lombardy, 
and with an Austrian evacuation of 
Italy the lesser tyrants of Italy might 
have been easily brought to terms. 
The Pope, excellent old man, would 
have descended without a sigh to the 
catacombs, and lived like a true suc- 
cessor of the Apostles and primitive 
bishops of Rome. The cardinals 
might have been provided for as 
rish priests, asin the days of Hilde- 
rand ; and as for the army of monks 
and nuns, who render Rome the most 
beggarly city in Europe, they might be 
pensioned off or released from their 
vows according as they thought fit. 
Let diplomatists then try, in the 
first instance, to untie the Italian 
knot. Negotiation by all means first; 
but whether with or without the 
sword, the knot must be loosed. We 
fear it will cost us a struggle, but it 
must be done. 
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Austria will not evacuate, or the 
Pope be spiritualized into a Bishop 
of Rome and Bishop of Bishops, with- 
out a struggle. Less than this will 
not suit the Italians. More than this 
thefortune of war will not bring them. 
The time has come for plain speaking. 
The shifty, fretful tone of the Z'imes, 
which the Cabinet seems to echo only 
too faithfully, only disgusts Austria 
and Italy equally. The Piedmontese 
Gazette put the straightforward alter- 
native the other day: “We are for 
whatever is against Austria; her 
friends, are our enemies; her enemies, 
are our friends.” There is no mistak- 
ing language like this. We may fret 
at it, look wistfully at the declinin 
share list, and wish Mr. Bright woul 
just step in once in a way to keep the 
peace atall price. But the funds will 
still look down, and Mr. Bright, as 
if enjoying a little tit-for-tat at the 
Times, does not even wink at the 
peace party to stir; and so, perforce, 
we must grapple the Italian difficulty, 
and choose our side for or against 
Austria. 

We may not interfere in arms on 
one side or the other; but it is nevér 
safe to be indifferent to the right or 
wrong of a public quarrel in Europe. 
Austria is now reaping the conse- 

uences of this indifference during 
the Russian war. Either the allies 
or Russia were in the right, and though 
Austria may not have been called on 
to draw the sword on an old ally, she 
was bound to remonstrate with Rus- 
sia as if in the wrong; or to repre- 
sent, at least, to which side her moral 
convictions inclined. Instead of that 
she stood by indifferent, but not im- 
partial. Her neutrality was that of 
selfishness only; she gained all she 
could out of both sides, and, under 
the appearance of friendship, made 
use of Russia to settle some little 
matters of her own at the treaty of 
Paris. Russia has, very naturally, 
shown her disgust at such treachery 
ever since by marked civilities to the 
enemies of Austria. Sardinia, that 
sent her contingent to the Crimea, 
has been courted and flattered by 
Russia, while a Russian grand duke 
has not set foot in Austrian territo 
ornoticed the Emperor Francis Josep 
ever since. Now, England may get 
as little credit or glory for her Italian 
indifference. If the tone of the Z'imes, 
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one article of which extols Austria, 
and another, in the next column, exe- 
crates the results of Austrian policy in 
central and southern Italy, is to pass 
through Europe as the expression of 
English sentiment on Italian affairs, 
we shall soon be treated as we deserve. 
Foreign states will do without our 
alliance or advice. We shall be left 
to ourselves, with none to respect, and 
many to envy us, in Europe; and 
when the opportunity comes, Austria 
will pay of upon us the treatment 
she has lately received from Russia. 
Whoever comes off second best in the 
crash of arms, the tamely neutral will 
fare even worse than the defeated 
poe By alternate backing and 
edging we make up a book by which 
we are sure to lose, and cannot by 
~/ chance win. 
he question, we admit, is compli- 
cated. There is France, on one hand, 
offering armed intervention; there 
is Austria, sullen and defiant; and 
there is Sardinia putting herself for- 
ward at the head of constitutional 
Italy. And these three powers repre- 
sent three distinct principles. France 
represents to us only conquest and a 
change of masters ; Austria, treaties, 
and the dull tyranny that already 
exists; Sardinia, airy aspirations of 
unity that may never be realized. 
Between these, then, it is hard to pick 
out a policy that may suit our inte- 
rests; and it is because we consult, 
our interests only that statesmen pur- 
sue such crooked paths, and clever 
men write “leaders” on opposite sides 
of the question from day to day. A 
little honesty of purpose would won- 
derfully clear the brain and purge the 
mental sight. Men in earnest love 
certain principles, and hate and de- 
spise others. The Univers loves the 
dust of St. Peter’s toe more than the 
whole boot of Italy, with its twenty- 
five million slaves; it is therefore in 
earnest in upholding the present state 
of things. Were free and Protestant 
Englishmen half as earnest in wishing 
the deliverance of Italy, redress must 
have come long since. But the thought 
of French intervention seems quite 
enough to damp our ardour in the 
cause of Italian liberty. We wish the 
Austrians out of Italy, but the French 
must not expel them. We should 
wish to see the Pope reduced to be 
plain Bishop of Rome, but we cannot 
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endure the idea of a Roman republic, 
with triumvirs and tribunes. The 
8. P. Q. R. would seem a school-boy 
imitation of a by-gone age, and we 
cannot lend ourselves to any thing so 
ridiculous. Thus, half through jea- 
lousy of the French, and half through 
suspicion of modern republicanism, 
we leave Italy to her masters, the 
Pope and the Emperor, and let the 
finest opportunity slip by of showing 
to foreigners that we are not so selfish 
as they suppose. 

Jealousy of France, we say, lies at 
bottem of our disinclination to stir in 
this Italian affair. Now we are no 
apologists for the Emperor. The al- 
liance between England and France 
has cooled during the last twelve- 
month, and for three very good reasons 
on our — First came the insult 
of the French colonels a year ago; 
second, the bullying despatch to Por- 
tugal in the matter of the Charles et 
Georges indemnity; and third, the 
prosecution of Count Montalembert 
for venturing to make comparisons 
between France and England on the 
freedom of the press. The naval pa- 
rade, moreover, at Cherbourg was not 
calculated to deepen our er 
feeling; so that, on the whole, the 
alliance was never less cordial be- 
tween France and England than when, 
on the Ist of January, the Emperor 
Napoleon threw down the = to 
Austria, as the champion of Italy. 

It is not in human nature to swing 
at once from violent dislikes to likings. 
The ink was hardly dry with which 
we abused the Emperor’s domestic 
policy, when we were called to take 
a new view of his foreign. Is it to 
be wondered that a good deal of our 
old soreness entered into our view of 
the Italian question. We were not 
Italians to pronounce off hand that 
we like those who dislike Austria— 
they might spring into the arms of a 
French alliance, as men spring over- 
board out a burning ship. But the 
present state of Italy was not death 
to us, and therefore we took a more 
deliberate view of the question. We 
analyzed the Emperor’s motives, and 

ronounced them at least suspicious. 

e felt little confidence in this cham- 
pion of Italian independence, who had 
crushed all independence in France, 
and therefore came to the conclusion 
that it was not worth running the risk 
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of ridding Italy of one master only 
to enslave her to another. The 7imes 
accordingly gaveitscorrespondentsthe 
cue to write up Austria, and to write 
down France all over Europe. Its 
own view of the matter was this— 
that Italy was a lovely woman, mar- 
ried to a brute of a husband, who 
kicked and cudgelled her most un- 
mercifully, and for which the neigh- 
bours were very sorry but could not 
interfere, as the act against cruelty to 
animals does not include wives. But 
if this brute of a husband is attacked 
by a burglar, and springs his rattle, 
the whole street may and should turn 
out to help him—not for love to the 
man, but to protect property, and for 
the sake of society. Now neither 
France or Austria can think our 
comparisons flattering. The “brute 
of a husband” is an epithet Austria 
richly deserves ; but in candour to 
France we must show that she has as 
pat Sahgees as a burglar in Austrian 
taly. 

France, it is said, has less right than 
any other state in Europe to inter- 
fere on the side of Italian unity, for 
she crushed the Republic and brought 
back the Pope ten years ago; and is, 
therefore, responsible for the conse- 
quences of her own act. But firstly, 
the French expedition to Rome was 
despatched, not by the French Empe- 
ror, but by the French Republic; and 
atrocious as it was that one Republic 
should worry another to death, it was 
not the act of the present ruler of 
France ; and aie in restorin 
the Pope the French never aan 
have pledged themselves to maintain 
him there coute gui coute; whether 
he ruled as the shepherd of his 

ople or a common Austrian hire- 

ing, whose own the sheep were not. 
The protecting power is responsible 
for the good conduct of the protected. 
We thought so in Oude, and after 
repeated warnings deposed the king, 
who could not and would not reform. 
So the French have felt and acted 
in Rome. To suppose that they 
were to bear all the odium of Papal 
misgovernment and not remon- 
strate, is to suppose an amount of 
subservience which even M. Veuillot 
could hardly expect. That the French 
have remonstrated again and again 
is a matter of fact well known in 
Europe; but with what result is also 
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well known.* So far from thanking 
their protectors, the Pope and Car- 
dinals have only treated them with 
suspicion and dislike. Reforms were 

romised, but never made. Thus the 
ulfilment of the motu proprio of 1849 
for the election of municipal councils 
has been demanded by France and 
deferred by Antonelli. A deliberative 
voice for a Council of Finance, com- 
posed of laymen, and the abolition 
of exceptional priestly jurisdiction, so 
far as the laity are concerned, have 
also been evaded. Antonelli knows 
how to set off Catholic Austria against 
liberal France, the Concordat of the 
one against the Code Napoleon of the 
other. The policy of these two 
states is diametrically opposite—while 
France hands over her clergy to civil 
tribunals, Austria by her disgraceful 
Concordat with Rome, hands over the 
laity to the tender merciesof the canon 
law. The Concordat and the Code 
Napoleon cannot exist together ; and 
while the Pope’s two supporters take 
such opposite views of lay and clerical 
rule, can it be wondered that Franceat 
last refuses to keep down the Romans 
for a Pope who governs only by 
Austrian influence. 

The occupation of Rome was only 
temporary ; but France is right in in- 
sisting that if she evacuates Rome, 
Austria shall evacuate the Legations. 
“You may do anything,” it has been 
said, “ with bayonets but sit on them.” 
On this cheveaux de frise Pius IX. 
has been propped up now for nine 
years ; and not tired of these support- 
ers, he asks Austria to relieve = 
and take up the chair of St. Peter, 
when the French threaten to ground 
arms and retire. What interest have 
we in prolonging the rule of that Papal 
“ungovernment,” as Alfieri called it ? 
Weshouldrather rejoice that the crisis 
has come at last, and that France, 
disgusted with acting the Swiss guard 
of the Papacy, resolves to leave him to 
his fate, and insist, at‘the same time, 
that Austriashould do the same. To 
understand the case of the Pope, let 
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us put a parallel case in India. We 
replaced the Vizier of Oude on his 
throne, and even gave him the title of 
king, binding him under treaty to go- 
vern for the good of his subjects. The 
king cuteslihy neglected his pro- 
mise and played the tyrant, under the 

rotection of the British Resident. 

uppose, then, that two years ago Vi- 
zier Alinotonly indignantly denied our 
right (which he did) to interfere be- 
tween him and his subjects, but also 
ee to his neighbour in Nepal 
(which he did not) to support his in- 
dependence, we should have the exact 
parallel of the Papal government. It 
not only denies the right of France 
to suggest any internal reform, but 
appeals to Austria to back its right 
divine to govern wrong. The French, 
we think, may very fairly retort, as 
Lord Dalhousie retorted to the king 
of Oude’s disclaimer of our right to 
interfere, that a one-sided interven- 
tion is worse than none at all. Either 
let the king and his people square 
the balance of oppression and resist- 
ance in the old rude way of Asiatic 
monarchies, or let the people be pro- 
tected against the king as well as the 
king against the people. Let the 
rule either be Asiatic—tyranny and 
revolt correcting each other; or 
European with those constitutional 
checks by which tyranny is as impos- 
sible on one hand as revolt on the 
other. But, of all governments, the 
Euro-Asiatic is most intolerable, in 
which centralization gives all the 
power without the checks of civilized 
states—in which the will of the ruler 
is neither restrained by the wild jus- 
tice of revenge nor the higher law of 
public opinion. In “The Private Life 
of an Eastern King” we have a pic- 
ture of what Europe would come to 
if centralization were to prevail over 
peg mr ney if intervention on 
the side of kings against people, not 
of people against ‘om theuse the 
public law, as it is the Cabinet rule 
of am and the principles of the 
Holy Alliance had been adopted and 


* This is admitted in the recent pamphlet, ‘‘ L’Empereur Napoleon III., et 
L'Italie,” which may be quoted as a French state paper on the Italian question. 
Speaking of the abuses of Roman misgovernment, it says :—‘‘ Ces abus excitent au 


sein de la population romaine un — 
défiante et qui n’est maintenu que par 
nous responsables de ce que nous protégeons et notre occupation elle-méme en se 
rolongeant dans de pareilles conditions s’userait et compromettrait le nom et 
‘influence de la France.” 


it qui Ja rendrait facilement injuste et 
presence de nos soldats. Nous devenons 





sanctioned by England. When Can- 
ning sent a fleet to the Tagus asa 
counter-demonstration to the Holy 
Alliance in Spain, England took her 
right place as the champion of consti- 
tutional against absolute governments. 
France is now in the right in demand- 
ing a constitutional government in 
Rome, and we should do wrong to our- 
selves and the liberties of Europe, to 
allow any petty jealousy of French 
intervention in Italy to drive us to 
take the opposite side. Alas! that 
statesmen so seldom act on any 
higher principle than that most shift- 
ing doctrine of the balance of power. 
Are we always to view European po- 
litics through the green spectacles of 
rivalry to France? If France is in 
the right, may we not say so? If in 
the wrong, let us be equally honest. 
It is the common device of the par- 
tisans of Austria in the English press 
not to whitewash her, but to blacken 


ce. 

“ Le diable n'est pas si noir qu'on 
le peint”’ is a little too much for the 
constitutional stomach of England; so, 
putting a bold face on the matter, the 

ro-Austrian Zimes, with charming 
rankness, admits that Pope, Kaiser, 
and Bomba are as bad as can be, but 
asserts that French intervention would 
bring tenfold worse woes on Italy ; 
that French professions of liberalism 
are all hollow ; that she only wants 
tooust Ferdinand for Murat in Naples ; 
to crown the young prince as King of 
Rome in place of the Pope ; and to 
rtion of that troublesome cousin, 
apoleon, with a slice of Lombardy. 
Now, whatever the Emperor’s arriere 
in his late championship of the 
fibertios of Italy, our ay should 
rather be to close with his proposals 
at once, and take him at his word. 
He professes to desire the indepen- 
dence of Italy—deprived of all inter- 
vention, French or Austrian—and to 
give the people those constitutional 
checks against their rulers which 
Sardinia alone enjoys. Weshould re- 
joice at such unwonted liberalism, and 
thankfully take it as an instalment 
of what he means to bestow in 
France as soon as the times are ripe 
for it. With his real designs we 
have nothing to say, and we suspect 
that secret diplomacy never will 
fathom them. ere is a wisdom in 
simplicity worth all the craft of 
all the cabinets in Europe; and if 
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Lord Malmesbury—guileless and gul- 
lible man, as the Fre would oi 
him, in pity—would take the Emperor 
at his word, and commit England to 
a French alliance on Italian affairs, 
it would be a piece of wise simplicity 
for which the country hereafter will 
thank him. Let the terms of the 
alliance be strictly defined, and both 
sides be solemnly pledged not to ac- 
quire territory in Italy at the expense 
of the other, and great good would 
result of such an alliance. 

The imbroglio of Italian affairs, 
simplified and cleared of all techni- 
calities, stands as follows :—Absolute 
Austria gives law to the whole pen- 
insula, Sardinia only excepted. The 
people of Italy have long declared 
this an intolerable grievance; all 
classes are agreed in that, from the 
peasant, who drives his team of oxen 
afield, to the prince, who sulks in his 
palace, and will not sit in a café 
or theatre with the hated 7'’edeschi— 
peeunee men, students, shop- 

eepers, all classes are unanimous in 
raising the cry fuori i barbari. If 
the Italians were polled, man by man, 
Europe would find that, on one sub- 
ject at least, united Italy was not a 
dream. The expulsion of Austria is 
the one rallying cry, from top to toe, 
of Italy. Constitutional Sardinia is 
the champion and mouthpiece of this 
deep-seated desire of all Italians. 
Mazzini has either abdicated or been 
deposed in favour of Victor Em- 
manuel in the leadership of Italy. 
Italians have learned in ten years to 
discard the dagger and trust the tri- 
bune and press. The last fatal error 
of Orsini has opened their eyes, and 
we may leave tyrannicide to cracked- 
brains like Walter Savage Landor. 
Italy has done with all such fine non- 
sense as this— 


“ When Brutus made the dagger’s-edge sur- 


pass 
The conqueror’s sword in bearing fame 
away.’ 

Absolute Austria and constitutional 
Sardinia are thus pitted against each 
other for the primacy of Italy. If the 
election is to go by a show of hands, 
then Austria must retire from the con- 
test, for she has not a man in Italy to 
back her who is not bribed or bought. 
In this crisis of affairs, Europe is 
called in to decide whether constitu- 
tional or absolute government shall 
carry the day in Italy; and absolute 
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France has cast in her lot with consti- 
tutional Sardinia, and against abso- 
lute Austria. Now, are we to come 
to this contradiction, that constitu- 
tional England is to back up absolute 
Austria, because absolute France has 
sided with constitutional Sardinia? 
Can absurdity higher go than this at- 
traction of opposites? Is the great law 
of electricity to govern cabinets, as 
well “that like electricities repel, and 
unlike attract” —that despotic France 
is to attract free Sardinia, and, there- 
fore, despotic Austria free England ? 
Are cabinets to play a contre-danse 
up and down Italy, and liberal Eng- 
land and absolute France to change 
partners? Let us have done with these 
caprices of cabinets, and let England 
only ally herself for constitutional 
ends. There is a bad school of foreign 
policy, which the doctrine of the 
ance of power has brought in 
among English statesmen. To the 
balance of power, as understood in the 
old Greek sense, we have no objec- 
tion, but, on the contrary, every lik- 
ing. The enemy of Europe is some 
one overwhelming power—as France 
under Louis XIV., or Napoleon, in 
1813, or Russia, in 1854—~and the 
other states are bound to ally them- 
selves for self-defence, as the states of 
Greece were called to ally before they 
were struck down, one by one, by 
Philip of Macedon. This theory of 
the balance of power we understand 
and recognize. This was the policy of 
William III., and to this moderate 
use of the doctrine it would be well 
if our Foreign-oflice had faithfully 
adhered. But out of this balance 
theory there grew, as a kind of ex- 
crescence, an opinion that we were 
bound in some way to interfere 
between one absolute state and an- 
other ; that the monarchies of Europe 
are like the ten toes of prophecy, and 
that one big toe must not overlap a 
little toe without another big toe step- 
ping in to regulate the difficulty. 
Thisdoctrine of the balance of power 
grew up side by side with another si- 
milar fiction called the balance of 
trade. Financiers thought that they 
should square the account between 
exports and imports, and overlook 
every merchant’s ledger for fear that 
he was buying without selling, and 
bringing into the country more goods 
than he sent out. In the same way, 
diplomatists thought that if three ab- 
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solute states were in league against 
two, we had one-sixth greater interest 
in backing the two against the three 
than the three against two. If, for 
instance, Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria chose to arm against France and 
Spain, the balance would be kept 
even by our taking the part of the 
two against the three. It was akind 
of mental arithmetic like that of Chat- 
terton, who, after balancing the glad 
and the sorry of the death of some 
stingy patron, was glad by £2 he was 
de This most mischievous addi- 
tion to the original doctrine of the 
balance of power, has often brought 
us to the brink of war for a contin- 
gency that never arose. Thus, fifteen 
years ago, if diplomacy had its way 
over common sense, we should have 
plunged into war with France, be- 
cause her Citizen-king chose to marry 
his younger son to the sister of the 
Queen of Spain. It was a clever, 
knavish act, no doubt, to marry Mont- 
posse to the blooming and healthy 

nfanta, and to pass off the Queen of 
Spain on an incapable idiot : and who 
could have foreseen that what man 
proposes God would dispose of in his 
own way by making Isabella a mother, 
and leaving the Duchess of Montpen- 
sier barren—doubly thus barring the 
succession of a French prince to the 
Spanish crown? Thus, for a contin- 
gency, which in fact has never oc- 
curred, we were on the brink of war. 
There was a tradition of the balance 
of power, and diplomatists of pedantic 
mind could not see that the alliance 
of the Spanish and French crowns 
was areal danger to William III., and 
only an imaginary one in our day— 
they could copy the policy of one 
great king at the Foreign-office as the 
Chinese tailor copied the Paris-cut 
coat, by putting in the patch on the 
elbow. 

It would be folly, then, to fight 
Austria’s battles in Italy for the sake 
of the balance of power; and may 
Carlyle’s prediction of a live coal 
underneath our Foreign-office, as the 
only cure for its blunders, be applied 
before we act in this way. It has 
become a fixed tradition of English 
diplomacy that Austria must exist as 
a kind of make-weight in Europe. 
Our answer is that of Dr. Johnson to 
the pickpocket, “I see no necessity.” 
The whole doctrine of the balance is 
founded on a delusion. There are 
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now five + powers, and the notion 
is, that between them Europe is 
propped up like a flag-staff with five 
dependent ropes. But a century ago 
there were only four, and Frederick 
IL., Carlyle’s hero, magnanimously re- 
solved to rig his little Brandenburg 
to the great mast of European mo- 
narchy. Since then the flag-staff has 
had five holdfasts instead of four ; 
but does it rock the less? If Spain 
or Italy were to revive, who could 
refuse them the right to grapple on as 
well as others, and if, in hooking her 
tackling on, Italy fall foul of Austria, 
and the rigging is tangled between 
them, are we to come, hatchet in 
hand, and cut off Sardinia’s main 
ropes because Austria demands it? 
Prussia, a hundred years ago, ranked 
exactly where Sardinia ranks now— 
she fought her battle out with Aus- 
tria, and won—thanks partly to Pitt 
and the English alliance. If Lord 
Derby would be the English Chatham 
in daring as in debate, he must act as 
Chatham—throw off all traditions of 
ancient allies, treaties of Vienna, ba- 
lance of power, and such plausible 
excuses for muddling away the repu- 
tation of England, and act with a 
strong determination to support con- 
stitutional against absolute rule in 
Italy. 

We want no war of nationalities ; 
we do not want to dismember Austria 
by a Pan-Sclavonic league on one side, 
or a Phil-Italian on the other. We 
regret that German newspapers (too 
often under dictation of the police) 
take up the quarrel of Austria as 
their own, as if it were a case for 
Italy to arm against Germany—the 
clash of Latin with Teutonic supre- 
macy. But all this is a pretext got 
up by Austria; and the petty courts 
of Germany lend themselvesto it asa 
demonstration against popular rights. 
But Englishmen should not be taus 
easily deceived. The German people 
have no more interest in the subjec- 
tion of Italy by Austria than we have 
in the property of southern slave- 
holders. It is not their quarrel ; how- 
ever, it serves Austria’s interest to 
bind the name of Germany to her 
ambition in Italy. ; oe 

The question for us is not—is it 
Peace or War—and if war, shall we 
back up France or Austria? The way 
French pamphleteers have misled the 
public, bas and in Paris, on this 
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point, is aie. But the real ques- 
tion is—shall Austria continue to op- 
press and misgovern Italy in face of 
constitutional Sardinia? Of the peace 
or war eventualities we have nothing 
to say; but it is our duty to continue 
to show thesamesympathy we showed 
for Sardinia three years ago, now that 
things have come to a crisis. 

To say, with the Z%imes, that we 
stood by Sardinia as long as she con- 
fined herself to internal reform ; but 
that, in putting herself forward as 
the champion of Italian wrongs, we 
cannot any maar support her, is to 
act treacherously to her. We must 
have known that the example of one 
constitutional state in Italy was con- 
tagious to the rest. We should either 
have discountenanced her liberal po- 
licy from the first, or not shrink from 
the consequences now. To do Austria 
justice, she showed, from the first, her 
sense of Sardinia’s policy ; and for 
some years she has broken off diplo- 
matic relations with Sardinia, as we 
have with Naples) We are as 
strongly pledged to Sardinia as Austria 
is to Naples. The relation of patron 
to client is well understood in both 
cases. There are obligations incurred 
which bind as strongly as treaties 
signed and sealed? 

Sardinia has acted all along on the 
understanding that England was with 
her ; and now that her constitutional 
principles, learned from us, have in- 
fected the rest of Italy, are we to 
stand off, and say that we know no- 
thing of this propagandism, and have 
no intention of involving ourselves in 
Sardinia’s quarrel with Austria ? 

It is clear, then, that we are com- 
promised in this Italian question, and 
cannot affect indifference to it. To 
stand still is even more dangerous 
than to go forward. If we stand still, 
then we play the part over again that 
Austria played in the Crimean war. 
We desert our natural ally, Sardinia, 
and do not conciliate Austria. But if 
we go forward we may either avert 
war altogether, or bring it to aspeedy 
and honourable conclusion. We are in 
favour of Lord Palmerston’s proposal, 
of bringing the case of Austrian occu- 
pation of Italy before a European con- 
gress, sitting eitherin Paris or London. 
Austria may then be brought to terms. 
Perhaps she may be led to see that 
Lombardy is not worth the cost of 
keeping .1t quiet, and may accept an 
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indemnification on the Danube for 
what she consents to give up beyond 
the Alps. The Moldo-Wallachians 
have given the Congress of Paris a 
ground of interference, and unless the 
powers of Europe interfere, Turkey 
will take the matter into her own 
hands and compel Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia to elect a separate Hospodar, 
as the terms of the treaty direct. We 
have thus a conjuncture of thin 
which may not occur again, to settle 
two difficulties at once, and relieve 
Lombardy of that military yoke which, 
perhaps, may suit the Danubian pro- 
vinces better. The Congress of Paris 
only half did its work; and what it 
left undone we must revise and set 
in order without delay. Lomburdy 
wants a constitution, and the Danu- 
bian provinces a military regime like 
that of Austria, to reduce them to 
order. Austria, who is out of her 
= in Italy, would find work to suit 
er on the Danube ; it would only add 
another province to her large Sclavo- 
nian possessions, and erect another 
barrier, the strongest of all, between 
Russia and Turkey. Russia, perhaps, 
might be averse to such an arrange- 
ment, which would stop the way to 
Constantinople by a military force as 
great as her own ; but for this very 
reason Europe should be all the more 
anxious for it; and if England and 
France were allied and in earnest in 
ressing such an exchange, there is 
ittle doubt it could be effected. At 
resent Austria trusts to English jea- 
Can of France, and as long as she 
can divide our interests on Italian 
uestions, she will hold her ground in 
taken But one threat from 
England to blockade Pola and Trieste, 
and Austria is at our mercy. She 
could not her cannon and sup- 
plies over the Stelvio, and would soon 
make a virtue of necessity, and take 
the compensation on the Danube 
offered her. On every account then, 
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it is our wisdom to go forward. Lord 
Palmerston’s spirited foreign policy 
may be a sham, or a grand and noble 
reality. It is only a sham, if having 
gone so far, we say hold, enough. It 
is a noble reality, if we call Austria to 
account in a European congress, and 
admit that Count Cavour’s indictment 
of Austria, at least deserves a hearing. 
In medical practice, we now get the 
start of the disease, by applying a 
prophylactic—a congress may thus 
prove a prophylactic to war. It is 
certainly safer to attend to the symp- 
toms in time and not drift into war as 
we did with Russia five years ago. 
Again, then, we repeat what we set 
out with, that it is only a real states- 
man who can tell the balancing of the 
clouds, and look beneath cabinets and 
protocols to the real symptoms of com- 
ing war, “distress of nations with per- 

lexity.” He must know very little of 

taly who does not know that there 
is both distress and perplexity—the 
distress of long endured oppression and 
the perplexity how to get rid of it. 
That Europe can be quiet, with Italy 
unquiet, is out of the question ; it is 
to preserve the peace of Europe that 
we would put Austria on her trial, and 
demand these reforms which all Ital- 
ians agree are indispensable. Poerio, 
for acting in Naples as Count Cavour 
acts in Turin, has languished out ten 
years in a damp dungeon, and is then 
shipped across the Atlantic as a con- 
victed felon. What security has 
Italy that constitutionalism may not 
be trampled out in Turin as in Naples 
under Austrian influence?* Every 
Italian knows that the crimes of Fer- 
dinand reflect upon Francis Joseph ; 
what the one does the other connives 
at, and therefore they do not waste 
indignation on the minions of Austria, 
they lay the charges direct at her 
door. All this, Englishmen ought to 
know better than they do. Mr. Glad- 
stone roused the nation as one man 


*¢* We have been lately reminded,” says the writer of the pamphlet on “‘ Napoleon 
IIL. et L'Italie,” “ of the existence of an important document, which accounts for the 
resistance of the King of Naples to the pressure put upon him lately by England 


and France. 


By the 8rd Article of the Convention of April 29, 1815, the two 


governments of Austria and Naples agreed to draw up a treaty of alliance, with 
the object of consolidating the state of internal and external tranquillity in Naples 
and throughout Italy. This treaty, ratified in the July following, stipulated by a 
secret article, ‘that his Majesty, the King of the Two Sicilies, will not admit any 
changes that do not recommend themselves either to the institutions of monarchy in 
general, or to the principles pursued by his Imperial Majesty in the internal 


administration of his Italian provinces.’” 
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by the tale of Poerio’s wrongs. But 
it would be a lame conclusion to stop 
in Naples. We must travel to Vienna 
to lodge our complaint with the pro- 
per authorities ; and, therefore, we 
must not shrink from holding Austria 
responsible for Austrian misgovern- 
ment, from Milan to Messina. If 
the urbons have forfeited their 
a to Naples, so have the House of 
apsburgh to Lombardy. There is 
only one cure for Italy—a constitu- 
tional government of the existin 
states, under the banner of a federa 
unity. To this the presence of Aus- 
tria is a fatal barrier ; but that once 
removed, the rest would quickly fol- 
low. We have not to make constitu- 
tions for Tuscany, Rome, and Naples, 
they have been made long ago, sworn 
to, and perfidiously broken. We have 
only to call into life what exists on 
paper. Prussia was not revolutionized 
the other day, when the Regent re- 
turned to the constitution which King 
Frederick William broke faith with 
ten yearsago. In Tuscany and Naples 
the sovereign has only to do like- 
wise to become as popular as Victor 
Emmanuel in Turin, or the Regent in 
Prussia. A little honesty would save 
a t deal of bloodshed. We do not 
ask to revise the map of Italy, or de- 
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stroy existing boundaries ; we would 
leave the Grand Duke where he is, 
and so with Modena, and Parma, and 
Naples. We would not touch the Pa- 
trimony of St. Peter; we would only 
desire to see it secularized, as bishops’ 
lands are in England ; and the reforms 
begun by Pius 1X. faithfully and fully 
carried out. With these concessions 
or rather conservations of constitu- 
tions, long held back by fraud, Italy 
might be happy under the existing 
dynasties, as Be dinia under the same 

ouse of Savoy, once as illiberal as 
the rest. Our dream of Italian unity 
is a very moderate one—it resembles 
the description Niebuhr gives of early 
Rome—when each separate hill form- 
ed a citadel, fortified for itself, while 
the whole seven were surrounded with 
a wall enclosing all, “ Septemque 
una siti muros circumdedit arces,;” 
so Italy might be a federation of 
states such as the seven existing 
states—Sardinia, Lombardy, Parma, 
Modena, Tuscany, Rome, and Naples, 
with a distinct boundary to each, 
but a common wall of defence outside 
and enclosing all. If this is all Italian 
liberals now ask for, it will be the 
wisdom of conservative Europe soon 
to grant it. 


THE BURIAL OF THE REV. T. WOLFE, 
WHO DIED IN THE DISCHARGE OF HIS PASTORAL DUTIES AT CARRICKFIN, A PENINSULA ON THE COAST OF 
DONEGAL, AND WAS INTERRED AT MYRAGH, CHRISTMAS EVE, 1858. 


Now the storm is hush’d and over, 
Bear him gently, bear him kindly, 


t the fever’s cruel pain, 
thou wildly rolling main ; 


From his wild home on the foreland to our sullen northern shore, 
On thy heart that beateth ever, bear the heart that beats no more. 


There’s a wailing on the waters—take him slowly from the boat ; 
Bear him up the rugged shingle—lift her anchor, let her float. 


Harsh her keel grates on the sandbank, with a sound like human pain, 
For that burden so beloved she shall never bear again. 


Bear him gently. 


bear him fondly, by the bay-indented shore, 


"Neath the purple shadow’d Errigle from far and lone Gweedore. 


By the black rock, and the sand reach wash’d brown with charging surf, 
To the cross of St. Columba lying dark along the turf. 


They are foot-sore, they are weary, they must turn away at last, 
The poor hearts that loved him dearly, and whose dream of light is past. 


All the high hopes and the cheering that one steadfast human heart, 
In the strength of Christ’s great mercy can to other men impart— 


They are over—for the pastor, for the friend is borne along, 


Linger fondly o’er the coffin—sing again his chosen song. 
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Onward, onward—now they hear a sound as from far cannon borne, 
Where the full Atlantic raving rushes madly on the Horn— 


And Muckish, like a giant huge, all the dim horizon guards, 
Where the risen sun looks golden on the winter w of Ards. 


Now pause again, ye bearers, lay him down for a little while, 
Ye must tarry, the mourner’s coming, in the low church’s aisle ; 


Where the four bare walls look out on the hill and the distant tide— 
Too late for the dying words, let him stand at the coffin’s side. 


Let him cling to the soulless clay till down by the cross they part, 
Triumphing hope on his lip, the arrow of grief in his heart. 


Ah, many a time in the glorious land of the cedar and the eee 
He shall draw out that golden arrow and find it tipp’d with balm— 


Bringing to him who labours abroad in the heat of the sun, 
Gleams of the home where he resteth whose work was so early done. 


In the south where suns are wsighter, and the breeze more softly blows, 
And calm lakes like silver dew-drops in the bosom of a rose, 


Lie hid in purple mountains where a grand dark shadow rests, 
In the hush of utter loneliness for ever on their breasts. 


There were three who went together when the bless¢d Christmas broke, 
Brought red berries from the holly, and green ivy from the oak— 


That the t of life immortal for the feast of life might wave, 
Now the three are keeping Christmas Eve beside an open grave. 


fay keep their tryste—but two of them with their hearts by sorrow riven, 
And those words that sink in anguish, though they come to lift to Heaven. 


Hear the tender voice that trembles as the “ Dust to dust” is said, 
See the tears that with the earth fall on the beautiful young head. 


And one ; ah, never, the warm bright sun that gilds us as we bend— 
Not the hot tears of his brother, not the sweet voice of his friend, 


Shall kindle that heart, or link again that delicate chain of life, 
That strain’d against the fever’s grasp and was shiver’d in the strife. 


But whether he striketh now his harp with the high Seraphim, 
Who sang in the fields at midnight lone, the first great Christmas hymn ; 


Or whether beneath that awful shrine where weary saints find rest, 
He meets the souls who dropp’d before him asleep on Jesus’ breast. 


is safe, he is bless’d, where sorrow and sin can vex no more 
Whe the works of the saints do follow them through the pearly door. 


And if in their holy communion our tears his spirit move, 
"Tis but with a wondering pity born of sublimer love. 


Now leave him, for the westering sun sinks into his crimson bed, 
And the breeze he cannot feel comes cold above his coffin’d head. 


Leave him lying where he would be in the shadow of the cross, 
Hoarsely sighs the wind of even, and we see the breakers toss. 


And the dark rocks about Torragh, look like battlements of gold, 
O, the glory of those amber clouds o’er waves of sapphire roll’d ! 


And O, that we were safe at last, in the golden city’s street, 
With the jasper walls above us, and the crystal at our feet ! oak 
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SEVEN wealthy towns contend for the 
birth-place of Homer, who was the 
father of Greek poetry. Soof Chaucer, 
who was the parent* of our English 
song, it may be said that he had seven 
chief biographers, and nearly thrice 
that number of admiring commenta- 
tors. 

Foremost in the Scriptory Roll is 
John Laylond, or Leland, the first 
and last of England’s “ Royal Anti- 
quaries,” Chaplain to Henry VIIL., 
about the year of grace 1540: the 
author of “Scriptores Britannici:” a 
master of the tongues, in which he 
was an accurate heptaglottist; in tra- 
vel, a marvel of untiring inquisitive- 
ness, so that in his ene he took 
“notice of Roman, Saxon, and Danish 
buildings, and all tumuli, coins, 
crypts, urns, weapons, tombs, and 
inscriptions; and travelling every- 
where, there was scarcely either cape 
or bay, haven, creek, pier, river, or con- 
fluence of stream, anybreaches, washes, 
lakes, meres, fenny waters, mountains, 
valleys, moors, heaths, forests, chaces, 
woods, cities, boroughs, castles, ma- 
nors, monasteries, and colleges, which 
he had not seen, and therefrom noted 
a whole world of things memorable.” 
This ubiquitous antiquarian composed 
our poet's life in eulogistic Latin ; 
and shortly after him, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, another biographer is seen 
—the quaint and accurate Thomas 
Specht—the friend and correspondent 
of Francis Beaumont gentleman and 
dramatist, whose admiration of the 
poet was not less than his own : while 
next in chronological order is Thomas 
Fuller—divine and royalist—in wit, 
a meteor; in memory, a miracle : he 
demised under the reign of the Second 
Charles, when the king had had his 
own again; and his “Worthies of 
England” in which Chaucer is briefly 
noticed, was a in 1662. Then 
appears “John Urry, Armiger,” the 
enthusiastic lover and eulogist of our 
bard: he died 1714, and his edition 
of Chaucer’s works, was published by 
“Bernard Lintot, in 1721—between 


the Temple Gates.” To him succeeds 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, F.R.S., a gentle- 
manlike and learned dryasdust. He 
is followed by Sir Harris Nicholas, 
knight; and the copious Godwin 
closes the roll in his quartette of four 
volumes, octavo. Doctor Johnson has 
no life of Chaucer, as he has none of 
Shakspeare, or of Spenser. At times 
he celebrates the owls, and passes by 
the eagles. There is a very full and 
agreeable little book published by 
Whittaker and Co., London, in 1841, 
entitled “Chaucer Modernized.” Itis 
a highly Philo-Chaucerian and chival- 
ric small volume, and sets outlike Don 
Quixote, or Sir Launcelot Greaves, 
bent on righting wrongs on behalf 
of its poet against every translator 
who had ventured to meddle with 
the ark of the antique text, or the 
sacredness of the Saxon; and thus he 
casts out of the saddle Messrs. Ogle, 
Lipscombe, and Boyce, all three mo- 
dernizers, and runs a tilt against 
Henry Brooke, who in 1750 rendered 
into English “Constantia, or the Man 
of Law’s Tale ;” and is only half pleas- 
ed with Lord Thurlow, who revised 
and published “The Knight’s Tale ;” 
also “the Flower and Leaf,’ which 
is the most beautiful and pure of all 
Chaucer’s works. No doubt Thur- 
low had great facility in reading these 
poems, from his being so conversant 
with black-letter phraseology, in his 
search among ancient legal authori- 
ties. 

William Wordsworth also comes 
in but for cold approval from this jea- 
lous little volume, as regards his ver- 
sions of “ The Prioress’ Tale,” &c., &c. ; 
but it is extremely civil to Mr. Cowden 
Clarke, whose modernization, in 1835, 
it loves the best. The life of Chaucer 
in this volume is excellently furnish- 
ed; but to any person who reads in 
order to obtain information, the de- 
tail of one biographer is that of all. 
There is small variety, some conjec- 
ture, and much obscurity. Each adds 
little to each; and the most remote 
is the best, because it furnishes sub- 


* Camden calls Chaucer “our English Homer,” and the same name is given him 
by Roger Ascham, and Sir Richard Baker, the Chronicler. 
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stance as well as authenticity for the 
rest. The very isolation of Chaucer 
—his figure standing so far back on 
the canvas of history—a lonely statue 
at the end of a deep vista, naturally 
produces a little mistiness around his 
person, his life, and his belongings : 
though his works, which are his alter 
ego—his mental identity—come out 
as clear, and as strongly defined in 
their peculiar characteristics, as the 
sharp outlines of some blue mountain 
against a red or brightsky. Far back 
along the track of 400 busy years : 
beyond the present era of poetic sug- 
gestiveness, and misty subjectiveness : 
beyond the gold-gleaming cloud-tex- 
ture where Tennyson, Keates, and 
Shelley warble, like nightingales sing- 
ing through the dark ;—beyond the 
epigrammatic and brilliant fanciful- 
ness of Moore; the passionate ego- 
tism of Byron ; the classical finish of 
Thomas Campbell ; the romantic ob- 
jectiveness of Walter Scott ; the har- 
monious exactitude of Pope, frozen 
and faultless; the oak-ribbed num- 
bers of Dryden, nervous and robust ; 
the colossal conceptions of Milton, 
glittering in their lustre and coldness 
like the aiguilles of an Alp; far, too, 
beyond the bodyings forth of the 
Shakspeare mind—wondrous, bound- 
less, and transcending all; beyond the 
pipings of Spenser’s sweet and modest 
flute; more distant still, and beyond 
that long and lamentable time when 
“York and Lancaster drew forth their 
battles ;” far up into the heart of his- 
tory, beyond these smoking fields of 
civil war, there is a peaceful back- 
ground, canopied by a blue sky, where 
in the very bosom and depth of tran- 
quil English life, amidst grange, and 
homestead, and thorpe, and hamlet, 
and trim paddock, and green park, and 
hedgerow, and lawn, and red lane 
and white-blossoming orchard, and 
garden, and living groups around 
him—the kingly Edward and his 
statelyson “the Sable Warriour,” and 
the princely Gaunt, and the holy 
Wickliffe, and the “moral Gower,’ 
and the artistic Occleve, and “the 
philosophic Strode,” and the monas- 
tic Lydgate—all blending with the 
ideal—the knight, and gentle squire, 
and mincing prioress, and meek nun, 
and franklyn, and “gap-toothed wife 
of Bath,” and burley host, and sturdy 
swearing miller, and cozening somph- 
nour, and lawyer, and good pious 
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parson—sits Chaucer on a gentle 
eminence, and blows from the oaten 
stops of his pure Saxon reed strains 
soft yet strong, and full of native life 
and fire, creative, like Amphion’s 
harp, and enduring as the tongue they 
formed and the language they per- 
petuated. His was, indeed, the “ well 
of English undefiled.” The people’s 
language first gushed from the pen 
of our poet—the language in which 
Spenser afterwards weruned sweetly, 
like a forest thrush ; the vernacular 
in which Shakspeare clothed the mag- 
nificence and all pervasiveness of 
his great mind; the tongue which 
our early dramatists—Jonson, and 
Fletcher, and Beaumont, and Ford, 
and ae: and Marlow, and Mas- 
singer employed to melt, and terrify, 
and startle, and amuse their readers 
—if not created, was renewed and 
regulated by Chaucer’s mind, and 
made attractive by his genius. What 
Boccacio did for the Italian, Chaucer 
effected for the English. Heattacked 
the French tongue, then the fashion- 
able dialect, by good-humoured satire, 
and gentle ridicule; and we can see 
how well he was supported in this 
matter by the great and wise monarch 
with whose court he was so long asso- 
ciated, from the fact that Edward the 
IIT. enacted, during his reign, that all 
legal pleas should be heard in the 
English language, and not in the 
French. 

As a poet, Chaucer stood almost 
alone in his country and era, with 
the exception of two distinguished 
men, both of whom were admirers 
and survivors. One was John Lyd- 
gate, “the Monk of Bury,” who, ac- 
cording to Pilseus, was poet, rhetori- 
cian, philosopher, &c., &c. In his 
own day he was renowned for the 
smoothness of his rhymes, though to 
us they are harsh and barbarous, 
with some exceptions of which his 
well known eulogy commencing— 


** My master Chaucer, chiefe poete of Bre- 
tagne,” 


is one. 

Chaucer’s other contemporary was 
John Gower, whom Shakspeare oft ex- 
humes and uses as a chorus to speak 
his prologues—his soubriquet was 
“the moral Gower :” he was an emi- 
nent lawyer, and sat as Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas. He had for 
his patron, Thomas of Woodstock, 
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afterwards Duke of Gloucester, who, 
of all Edward III.’s sons, was the 
most violent, the most avaricious, and 
the most literary. He is reckoned 
among royal authors from his book 
“On the Laws of Battle.” Gower 
deeply deplored his murder by his 
nephew, Richard II., and when that 
weak monarch was deposed, he added 
several historical parts to his “ Vox 
Clamantis,” in which with one hand 
he blackened the fame of what Davie 
Deans would call “‘the late man,” and 
with the other he blanched the repu- 
tation of his royal successor and 
cousin, “Harry Hereford”—thus 
adoring, like a wise man of the west, 
the rising sun. 

With the exception of these two 
minor luminaries Chaucer shone alone 
—a bright and solitary pole-star in 
the English firmament of poetry. 
There was none before him, if we 
except such obscure bardlings as 
Grosteste, De Barra, and Longland— 
men who wrote chiefly against the 
corrupt practices of the monks ; and 
none came after him, “nl talis 
oriturus,’ for more than a hundred 
years, which gives rise to a pretty 
thought on the part of Thomas War- 
ton, that Chaucer resembled a pre- 
mature day in spring—succeeded_ by 
chilly and repelling weather. Yet 
literature was not altogether under- 
valued at this period. The Black 
Prince, and his brother, John of 
Gaunt, were erudite men for the 
times, and loved the book almost as 
well as the battle-field—they were 
intellectual princes. Thomas, their 
brother, though fierce and rapacious. 
was a very sonenalinnen man,* an 
their sister, Lady Margaret, who mar- 
ried Lord Pembroke, had all the read- 
ing of the age, and was pure-minded 
and refined. She was Chaucer’s lady 

tron, as John of Gaunt was his 
ordly friend at Edward’s court ; and 
Chaucer impersonates and compli- 
ments her as “The Daisy,” in his 
exquisite poem of “The Flower and 
the Leaf.’ 

Most of his biographers assert 
that Chaucer was born in London, 
in the year of grace 1328, which 
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was the second year of Edward III.’s 
reign. The authority for the designa- 
tion of his birth-place is a e in 
his “Testament of Love,” in which 
he eulogizes London as a city where 
he was “forth growne.” This is 
scarcely decisive enough against the 
declaration of Leland, who says he 
was born in Oxfordshire or Berks, or 
of old Camden, who avers that he first 
saw the light at W oodstock—certainly 
this latter was a more becoming natal 
place for one who loved the forest, and 
sketched the wild wood, with its song 
of birds, so well, than the roar and 
the smoke of London. If such were 
the case, the Black Prince was born 
at the same place, two years after the 
birth of our Geoffrey. Camden adds 
eulogy to his information. “This 
Chaucer,” he says, “is one to whom I 
may ap aly what the learned Italian 
says of Homer”— 
‘Hic ille est, cujus de gurgite sacro 

Combibit arcanos vatum omnis turba furores ;” 


which “being done into English by 
Master Kennet, of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford,” runs thus— 


“This he to whose immortal spring of Wit 
Each Water Poet owes his Rivulet.” 


Chaucer was born seven years after 
Dante’s death, who died in 1321. He 
was a eeupemneennny of Petrarch and 
of Boccacio. We have no record as to 
his father, much less his grandfather, 
and this seems to establish the fact 
that he was not of gentle blood. 
Richard Chaucer, a vintner by trade, 
living at Kirton’s-court, London, dies 
in 1348; but this person could not 
have been our poet’s father, inasmuch 
as he left all his property, houses, &c., 
to the church of St. Mary’s, Alder- 
manbury. Now in this year Chaucer 
was at college, a youth of twenty, 
rising fast to fame; and had this de- 
vout vintner been his father, he would 
naturally not have disinherited the 
Cantabrigian to endow the church. It 
is much more probable that this 
Richard was progenitor to “one Eliza- 
beth Chaucer, a nun of St. Helens.” 
Others speculate on the word ‘ Chau- 
cier,” which being the old French for 
shoemaker, they assert that some of 


* In the death-bed scene of ‘Old John of Gaunt,” in the play of Richard II., 
makes his brother, Edmund Langley, Duke of York, speak like a 


man of education and much discrimination. The stately young prince of the days 
of Cressy and Poictiers was then ‘‘ Good old York.” 
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our poet’s ancestors drove an awl, 
under the patronage of St. Crispin ! 
But this is as absurd a conclusion as 
to say that our English Lord Colches- 
ter must needs be a Romish ecclesi- 
astic, because his name is Abbot, 
or that the Earl of Shaftesbury 
manufactures casks, because he is a 
Cooper! Specht, who is laborious 
and loving, takes pains to prove 
Chaucer well-born : S mentions two 
“ Chaucesirs,” whose names are in the 
Tower Records of the reigns of John 
and Henry III. He also states that 
“The Roll of Battle Abbey” records 
the Chaucer family as having come to 
England with William the Norman, 
but he does not give the links. In 
Chaucer’s published auto-genealo 

he appears without a father! which 
Melchisedechian omission is as sus- 
picious as it is extraordinary. He 
displays in this pedigree a coat of 
arms, crested with a horse’s head ; his 
blazoning, however, is much con- 
demned by judges of heraldry, as poor 
and defective. Had Chaucer lived 
in these accommodating days our 
heralds could have managed better 
for him, and no inquisitorial aristo- 


crats, like Thomas of Woodstock, or 
John of Gaunt, “ whose pride of birth 
surpassed all men,” would have ques- 
tioned his claim, or criticised his 


scutcheon. In this genealogy, it is 
remarkable, that while Chaucer and 
his sons, Thomas and Lewis, alone 
appear, he has the whole pedigree of 
his wife’s sister, Catherine Swinford, 
Duchess of Lancaster, on full record, 
with all her royal and noble appen- 
dages, as if to make up for his own 
deficiency of good connexion. Chau- 
cer writing in the English tongue, 
which was the language of the com- 
mons and not of the court, is, perhaps, 
the best argument of his having 
sprung from the people. With the 
Saxon, evidently, had been his young 
associations, and the stern and simple 
vernacular of his country, with which 
he had been familiar from his child- 
hood, he selected, in a wise and manly 
spirit, to be the vehicle and exposition 
ofhismanhood’s feelings and thoughts. 
Butit islittlematter to inquire whence 
Chaucer sprang, from peasant or Plan- 
tagenet, knight or churl, for, indepen- 
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dent of all ancestry, he was a genuine 
gentleman, one of nature’s undoubted 
aristocrats—a chevalier from the 
cradle, with a mind endowed by na- 
ture with brilliant and far-searching 
genius, and afterwards exercised and 
strengthened by study, and enriched 
with learning. 

Listen to old Leland’s account of 
him, at his exit from Oxford, where 
he completed the studies which he 
had commenced at Cambridge. “Hine 
evasit, acutus Dialecticus, dulcis 
Rhetor, lepidus Poeta, gravis Philo- 
sophus, sanctus Theologicus, mathe- 
maticus ingeniosus.” In his “Courte 
of Love,” composed when a youth, 
Chaucer speaks of himself as “ Philo- 

enet of Cambridge, Clerk.” He had 
en nourished in the lap and from 
the breasts of both the academical 
sisters, and had bathed his mind, as 
well in the philosophic streams of 
Cam, as in the classic waters of Isis. 
There is much controversy about his 
belongings when at the university. 
Specht attirms he was at Clare Hall, 
when at Cambridge, and afterwards 
at Canterbury Hall,* Oxford. ‘“‘ Here,” 
says Wood in his Annzls, “ Chancer 
met, and was pupil to Wickliffe the Re- 
former.” Others, among whom is Mr. 
Urry, his biographer, affirm that his 
college was Merton ; and Rapin makes 
Wickliffe to be an alumnus of Merton 
also, and that here Chaucer was with 
Strode and Occleve. The latter of 
these was subsequently his disciple, 
his eulogist, and he to whom we are 
indebted for the preservation of the 
poet’s form and features. Thus, as 
much of uncertainty surrounds the 
spot of his academical labours, as his 
descent and birth-place. If he were 
a friend and companion of Wickliffe 
at Oxford, he probably imbibed some 
of that great reformer’s anti-monastic 
propensities, which he displays so con- 
stantly and so strongly in his after 
wee oon —— in the Canter- 
bury Tales, where the monk lashes 
the somphnour (or apparitor), and in 
caustic recrimination the somphnour is 
severe on the frere, and the pardonere. 
At all events, there can be no doubt 
who was the original of Chaucer's 
“Poure Parson,” “richof holy thought 
and work, and who Christ’s Gospel 


* This college was afterwards suppressed by Henry VIII., and joined toChrist 
Church, 
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trewly did preche.” It was a faith- 
ful likeness of Dr. John Wickliffe, 
who was the parson of Lutterworth, 
in Leicestershire, where he lived and 
died, safe from his enemies, under the 
protecting shield of John of Gaunt, 
and his mother, the good Queen Phil- 
ippa, the Lords Percy and Clifford, and 
other powerful friends. 

From Oxford Chaucer appears to 
have to the Continent, and 
travelled much through France, Hol- 
land, and other countries. We can 
imagine how keenly he observed the 
men, the manners, and the customs 
of the people, and the places he moved 
among—what matter he hived up in 
his mind to be put forth in the power 
and sweetness of his future poetry— 
what pictures were traced on the 
tablets of his memory—what a fund 
of practical knowledge, and what a 
measure of savoir favre to fit him for 
court and author life, he must have 
amassed in his youthful peregrina- 
tions ; and so it was that on his re- 
turn, having entered himself at the 
Inner Temple, he shortly afterwards 

came a courtier, and appeared in 
the character of the King’s page. 

His friends aver that he owed this 
appointment to hismany distinguished 
qualities of body and mind, to his 
great modesty, and his great merit— 
his person weshould say was attractive 
and beautiful. Occleve’s picture, re- 
vised and retouched by George Vertue, 
“a faithful engraver,” represents his 
face of an exceeding sweetness, good, 
mild, and thoughtful ; the hair lank 
and ill-cut on the front ; the forehead 
broad, smooth, and well filled out ; 
the eyes very far apart, and full of 
loving gentleness and humour ; his 
nose straight and massive towards the 
nostril ; his whiskers small and thin ; 
the mouth a little sensual but com- 
ag sensible, and resolved ; he 

as a bonnet or cowl on his head ; 
his beard is bifurcated and bushy ; 
and a pen in its sheath hangs from 
the button of his vest. In the old 
pe he has a string of beads in his 

and, and underneath is written 

**Thos. Occleve, Contemporaneous 
and Discipulus ejusdem Chaucer: ad. 
viv.: delineavit,” 


To which in the copy is subscribed 
“ Geo. Vertue, Sculpsit, 1717.” 
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An old author tells us that— 

‘* His face was fleshy ; his features re- 
gular; his complexion fair and pale; 
his yellow hair short and thin; his 
beard forked and wheaten in colour; 
his eyes downcast; his dress dark ; his 
stockings red ; his boots pointed.” 


Here is another portrait drawn in 
“A Vision” by Mr. Green, M.A. for 
Cambridge, and rhymer unto all time 
and posterities. 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER, 
** His stature was not very tall, 

Lean he was, his legs were small, 

Hosed he was with stock of red, 

A buttoned bonnet on his head, 

Under which did hang, I ween, 

Silver hairs both bright and sheen ; 

His beard was white and trimmed around, 

His face both sweet and merry found. 

A sleeveless jacket large and wide, 

With many foldes and skirtes beside, 

Of water chamlet did he wear ; 

A whittle by his belt he bare. 

Ilis shoes were curved broad before, 

An inkhorn by his side he wore ; 

And in his hand he bore a book— 

‘Thus did the auncient poet look.” 


Chaucer was evidently an old man 
when this painting poetaster took his 
»yhotograph. Chaucer makes little of 
his own person: he calls himself a 
“ puppet” and “elvish.” Perhaps he 
measured himself by the royal giant- 
ism of the court. Edward III. was a 
splendid and heroiclooking monarch— 
an Agamemnon among men—long 
haired, long bearded, eminently tall 
and powerful, and a true Plantagenet 
in thews and sinews, and all his sons 
resembled him in height, frame, and 
versonal beauty. Of the king an 
lidesien writes, “Edward was six 
feet in stature, exactly shaped and 
strongly made; his face and nose 
cumeuied long and high, but comely 
exceedingly ; his eyes sparkling like 
fire ; his look manly ; and his air and 
movement most majestic.” 

We can well imagine all this after 
viewing the stately marble figure re- 
cumbent on his tomb at Westminster, 
where is his two-handed sword of 
o- length and weight—an Excali- 

»er—which few could draw, and fewer 
wield as mortals now are?* The 
Black Prince had the size and noble- 
ness of his race—there is great melan- 
choly in his sweet face—the Queen 
had nursed him at her own bosom, 
and the mother was so innocently fair, 


* Edward’s sword is seven feet long, and weighs eighteen pounds. 
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“the roseate blooming Flemish girl,” 
and the child so large and lovely, and 
graceful, that the painters of the day 
transferred them to their canvas as 
the Madonna and Bambino. Of the 
other sons, Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
was fair, and featured like the Flem- 
ings—a Titan in size. An old chron- 
icle says he was “by the shoulders 
above all men in the kingdome,” in 
the battle a lion, “in the hall maide 
like for gentleness.” He had not the 
intellect of his brothers Edward, John, 
and Thomas, but was thoroughly 
good-natured, as was his brother, 
Edmund Langley, who also was of 
the race of the giants, and extremely 
handsome. John of Gaunt resembled 
the king most in the dignity of his 
resence,* and his piercing bright eyes: 
iis fine grave countenance combined 
intelligence, majesty, and sweetness. 
Thomas of Woodstock, Edward’s fifth 
son, had most talent and least temper 
of them all—he, too, was a stately 
branch of the kingly tree, but he was 
violent, excitable, and cruel. Among 
such sons of Anak, our poet, in perso- 
nal appearance, must have figured as 
a minnow amidst the Tritons, or a 
wren in a nest of golden eagles ; and 
this “downe looking Chaucer,” “who 
looked hollow” with his quiet and 
subdued manner, to whom the rude 
and outspoken host is made to say— 
“ What man art thou, 
That look’st as if thou hadst found a hare, 
For ever on the ground I see thee stare’ — 
must have felt, in his self-conscious- 
ness and true modesty, as an humble 
shrub, encircled by these royal Eng- 
lish oaks of the forest. et quiet 
and noiseless as his engraved picture 
and the records of his manner an 
bearing would seem to make him, he 
is said to have undergone a fine dur- 
ing his sojourn at the Temple for 
beating a Franciscan friar in a tumult 
which took place in Fleet-street ; 
thus practically ignoring the influ- 
ence of his own education in the laws 
of his country, by incurring a penalty 
for breaking them. 

Previously to Chaucer becoming a 
courtier, he had appeared in the world 
as an author. His “Courte of Love” 
was composed before he was twenty, 
and written at Cambridge. It is a very 
elaborate production, containing near- 
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ly 1,500 lines, some of which are 
spider-spun out into long threads of 
minute dulness and tiresome detail— 
for Chaucer at first wrote too much 
to write well—and his poems, like 
some of Edmund Burke's orations, 
were occasionally over long to be en- 
joyable. This poem is the work of a 
very young man, and the passion 
here designated as love scarce de- 
serves the nobility of the name : it is 
little better than appetite, mixed up 
in a somewhat revolting way with 
the semblance of religion ; a blending 
of earth and sky ; the grossness of the 
flesh with the etherealness of things 
spiritual : and this is too oftena blot on 

‘haucer’s writings. In this poem he 
is severe on the abuses of the Church 
of Rome, and freely satirizes her nuns 
and friars, black, white, and grey. 
Perhaps the pungency of hisstrictures 
might have produced the rencontre 
with the Franciscan ; if it were so, 
Chaucer is unduly pugnacious against 
the order, for, not content with pun- 
ishing them in his pages mentally, he 
must belabour them individually in 
the street. 

When this poem was composed in 
homely Saxon, there were 6,000 fellow 
students with Chaucer at Cambridge, 
many of them members of the aris- 
tocracy, speaking only the French, 
and scorning the rude aboriginal dia- 
lect. For our poet, then a mere strip- 
ling, to initiate a new field of litera- 
ture in so unpopular a tongue, evinced 
a daring originality and a determined 
independence, the result of the out- 
breaking of a powerful mind, conscious 
of its own stores and strength, and 
perhaps illumined with a prescience of 
the future. We may imagine so 
bright an intellect piercing into the 
days to come, and beholding, as in a 
vision, how green and vigorous, and 
leaf-bearing, this grand old English 
oak was yet to be, which his hand 
now planted in the soil of his coun- 
try’s mind, and that the sapling would 
yet become the monarch of the woods, 
wheresweet birds and bards would sing 
in time to come, and beneath whose 
broad shadow the national intellect 
would yet learn to ripen and to repose. 

Thus Chaucer, at eighteen, wrote 
English which Gower only learned 
to compose at sixty years of age, and 


* Chaucer terms him, ‘one of the best therto of brede and length.” 
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then even on a kind of compulsion, 
giving way to the tide of favour and 
of fashion, which the younger poet’s 
hand had first wakened up and set a 
flowing. 

“The Courte of Love” was written 
in the year 1346; the great Plague 
was in 1349. In this tremendous 
visitation 100,000 Londonersperished: 
the sickness went by the name of 
“the Black Death.” The princess 
Joanna, Edward’s second daughter, 
died at Bayonne of the pestilence. 
She had gone to that city to meet the 
Infant of Castile, afterwards King 
Pedro the Cruel, to whom she was 
affianced in wedlock. God of his 
great mercy took this fair and gentle 
princess from so black a misery as 
being wife to the most merciless and 
falsest man in Europe. This plague 
furnished a plot to Boceacio for his 
“Decameron,” a work which, how- 
ever renowned for its lingual excel- 
lencies and its vivid invention, is in- 
famous for its morals, and conveys a 
dark picture of the low and sensual 
condition of the higher class of Flor- 
entine society at the very time when 
this terrible death-warning was raging 
in their beautiful city. 

Chaucer does not appear at this 
time, we know not where he was: 
nor does he ever allude in his works 
to the institution of the Order of the 
Garter, which took place in the same 
year, 1349. 

In 1350, Chaucer wrote his “Troilus 
and Cresseide,”’ and dedicated it to 
Gower and Strode, both men of Ox- 
ford, where he was then a student ; 
it is undeniably a great poem; exhi- 
biting a wondrous cleaving to nature, 
and an intense reality, the plot un- 
winding link by link—at times tedious, 
but always truthful. The character 
of Cresseide* is much more interesting 
than than that of the “ proterva pu- 
ella” which Shakspeare paints her ; 
and Troilus isa true and tender knight, 
the mirror of valour and gentleness, 
and one of that school of pure chivalry 
which Cervantes’ pleasant madman 
raves about, and Froissart depicts. 
This poem forms the great basis of 
Chaucer’s fame: its ae was 
strong and steady ; and Sir Philip 
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Sydney,two hundred yearsafterwards, 
in his “ Defense of Poesie,” selects it 
as the grand memorial of its author’s 
genius, in which he “ undoubtedly did 
excellently well.” 

Till Chaucer produced his “Can- 
terbury Tales,” at the close of his life, 
no poem of his ever equalled this 
in interest and power. It was his 
young mind’s offspring in the first 
dawning of his fame, asthe “Tales” ap- 
peared when his day was about to set. 

Beyond all doubt his works are not 
known in proportion to their great 
merit. The early English must be 
learned before they can be enjoyed ; 
this, Mr. Godwin asserts, any one with 
a tolerable memory could achieve by 
a three weeks’ study. It was a great 
triumph of the genius of Burns and 
Scott that their poetry and prose had 
such an overcoming charm with the 
English public that the difficulty of 
understanding the national patois was 
absorbed in the pleasure produced by 
the perusal; but the Scotch is still 
spoken by millions, and interpreters 
are more ready than rare; whereas 
the tongue of Chaucer has passed 
away, except from the pages of works 
as old as hisown. Yet to his intense 
admirers the difficulties of his lan- 
guage are regarded as producing a kind 
of esoteric sacredness which involves 
the text with a mystery akin to the 
Books of the Sibyl or the Apocrypha- 
ism of the Llama of Thibet. His un- 
intelligible obsoleteness, to minds so 
framed, resembles the high flavour of 
an antique Stilton or the taste of an 
geTuginous coin; and one connoisseur 
has gone so far as to say “he would 
wish to keep Chaucer for himself and 
a few friends ;’ like Lady Margaret 
Bellenden’s “auld Burgundy’—the 
Burgundy of the —39—which her 
Tory butler would by no means “ suf- 
fer to gang down a whig thrapple,” 
nor any gentlemens till he was “sensi- 
ble of their principles.” 

Yet, perhaps, though little known 
by the reading masses, no poet has 
been more admired or commented on 
by the discerning few. In his own 
day, Gower, Lydgate, and Occleve 
celebrate him m their rhyme ; in 
Henry the Eighth’s time, Gowain 


* Mr. Urry, in his Introduction to Henryson’s Fpilogue to the Troilus, calls 
this young lady a very hard name, which, perhaps, her subsequent conduct justified 


him in conferring. 
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Douglas, the Bishop “ who could pen 
a line,” has a stanza on Chaucer as 
eulogistic as it is old-fashioned ; and 
Dunbar, who wrote before Douglas, 
sang his praise in rough Caledonian 
measures; Edmund Spenser* warmly 
commemorated him; Roger Ascham 
affirms that “Chaucer’s sayings have 
as much authority as those of Sopho- 
cles or Euripides in Greek; Shak- 
speare based his play of “Troilus and 
Cresseide” on his great poem, and imi- 
tates him in his sonnets, and in “ Romeo 
and Juliet.” Milton’s noble lines in 
the “ Penseroso,” like the ring of a 
golden bell, show his estimate of Chau- 
cer and his unfinished poem. Dryden 
and Pope translate him; the former 
eulogizes him in his prose, the latter, 
unintentionally, libels him by the 
coarseness of his “Imitations.” Aken- 
side and Denham versify about him. 
While in these our times Ellis, and 
Southey, and Wordsworth, and Haz- 
litt, and Leigh Hunt, and Campbell, 
and “poor” (great) John Keats, &c., 
&c., all worship his distant star, and 
acknowledge his excellence. 

His try has one great defect 
which is its occasional pruriency and 
even profligacy, and the unnatural 
and unspiritual blending of things 
carnal and heavenly. Chaucer painted 
this way, but he fe/énotso. His mind 
was gentle, and refined, and exqui- 
sitely sensitive to what was lovely and 
noble—witness his “ Flowerand Leaf.” 
Chaucer’s blots of licentious language 
were the sin of the age more than 
of the man. His recitals are at times 
coarse and abhorrent, but they dis- 
play the manners and habits of the 
times : they are— 


‘* Nature painted too severely true.” 
They are revolting, but they are real ; 
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like the warts on the face of Oliver 
Cromwell, or like the black patch on 
the neck of my lord in Hogarth’s 
original picture of “Marriage a la 
mode,” nowin the Hall of Marlbo- 
rough House. 

In the evening of his life, Chaucer 
bitterly bewailed the popularity of 
some of his poems, which are “sounen 
unto sin ;” and altogether his having 
written so loosely, and “ prays Christ 
to forgive him for guilt incurred there- 
by;” and on his death-bed, he re- 

atedly cried out, “woe is me, that 

cannot recall or annul these things, 
but, alas, they are continued from 
man to man, and I cannot do as I 
desire.” 

In 1358, Chaucer became a pen- 
sioned officer in the Court of Edward 
III., who styled him, “ dilettus noster 
Valettus,” and afterwards promoted 
him to be his shield-bearer, with a 
salary out of the Royal Treasury. A 
Court, we have already said that th 
Duke, John of Gaunt, was Chaucer’ 
friend and ees | he was Ty 
years younger than our poet. en 
only Barl of Richmond he had mar- 
ried Blanche Plantagenet, second 
daughter of the Duke of Lancaster 
of the blood Royal, who on the death 
of her sister, the Duchess of Zealand, 
inherited all her father’s estates ; on 
which occasion, also, Gaunt assumed 
the title of Duke of Lancaster, being 
now, in right of this new honour, en- 
titled to bear the great sword called 
Curtana, before the king on his coro- 
nation day. John was a very noble 

rince and accomplished knight, but 

e was unpopular with the people 
from his pride and the occasiona 
Jierté of his manner. He and his 
duchess, too, favoured the new opi- 
nions, as they were called, and were 


* In Spenser’s attempt to conclude the ‘‘ Squire’s Tale,” which is left unfinished, 
and which Milton refers to in his ‘‘ Penseroso,” he addresses Chaucer as the “‘ re- 


nowned poet”— 


“ Dan Chaucer, well of En 


On fame’s eternal bead- 


lish undefiled 


1 worthy to be fyled. 


“Then padee, Oh, most sacred, happy spirit, 


That 


thy labours lost may thus revive, 


And steale from thee the meed of thy due merit, 
That none durst ever whilest thou wast alive, 
And being dead, in vain yet many strive; 


Nor dare I like, save thro’ 


h infusion sweet 


Of thine own spirit, which doth in me survive, 
I follow here the footing of thy feete 
That with thy meaning so I may the rather meete.” 


Faery Queen.—Book iv., canto L1. 
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warm allies of Wickliffe and of his 
cause. The Roman Catholic historians 
strive to make it ap that John 
of Gaunt, aspiring to that crown which 
afterwards graced his son’s brows, at- 
tached himself to the Lollards from 
motives of policy, hoping that through 
the influence of a party so likely to 
succeed, he might have much help in 
a day of need. But this argument is 
dissolved by its own weakness. A 
numerous body of Oxford scholars 
had declared for the Reformation of 
the Church; with these the mind of 
Chaucer much concurred, and his ad- 
miration of the Lutterworth parson 
drew the cords of sympathy and 
friendship more tightly still between 
the poet and his princely patron. 

e have a scene revealed to us, on 
the tablets of history, which graphi- 
cally displays the Duke’s decision for 
Wickliffe as well as the haughtiness 
and violence of his disposition. The 
scene is in St. Paul’s; the Bishop of 
London,who was W illiamCourtenay— 
Gaunt’s own cousin—and Sudbury, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, are acting 
for the Pope, Gregory XL, and have 
summoned Wicklitie to answer for his 
opinions. He attends, accompanied by 
Lord Percy, who is the Earl Marshal 
of England, and John of Gaunt, who 
comfort him by the way, and assure 
him “he had nothing to fear,” and 
that he might “make his defence with 
courage against the bishops, who were 
but mere egnorants in respect of him.” 
This was probably the truth—nay, the 
circle of their ignorance might be ex- 
tended further without any outrage 
on probability. The Doctor enters 
the nave of the church, accompanied 
by the two proud nobles; the bishops 
are there in lawn, rochet, and mitre 
to receive him ; they are on their 
thrones ; the Doctor meekly stands 
before them, a lamb to be shorn. 
Lord Percy bids the Doctor sit down; 
no. doubt he needed rest; but this 
harmless courtesy angers the Bishop : 
and the following conversation takes 
place :— 


“ Bishop of London.—Lord Percy, if I 
could have guessed that you would have 
played the master here I would have 
prevented your coming. 

** The Duke of Lancaster.—Yes, he 


shall Py the master here for all you. 

e Lord Percy.—Wickliffe, sit down; 
you have need of a seat, for you have 
many things to say. 


“ 
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‘« Bishop.—It is unreasonable that a 
clergyman cited before his Ordinary 
should sit down during his answer. He 
shall stand. 

‘** Duke of Lancaster.—My Lord Percy 
is in the right; and for you, my Lord 
Bishop, who are grown so proud and ar- 
rogant, I will take care to humble your 
pride, and not only your's, but that of all 
the prelates in England. Thou depend- 
est upon the credit of thy relations, but 
far from being able to help thee, they 
shall have enough to do to support them- 
selves. 

“ Bishop.—I place no confidence either 
in my relations or in any man else, but 
in God alone, who will give me the bold- 
ness to speak the truth. 

“ The Duke, speaking softly to the Lord 
Percy.—Rather than take this at the 
Bishop's hands, I'll drag him by the hair 
of the head out of the church.” 


Rapin, in whose English history we 
find the above scene, endeavours to 
soften down the unwarrantable heat 
of spirit exhibited by the Duke by the 
fact, that they who chronicled the 
event, being friends to the Church, 
omitted much of the provocative lan- 
guage used by the bishops; at all 
events the sparks kindled during this 
fierce discussion produced such aflame 
among the London rabble that Gaunt’s 
palace in the Savoy was sacked and 
plundered, and he himself hardly 
escaped personal violence. 

His Duchess Blanche, to whom he 
was greatly attached, died in 1369 : on 
her death Chaucer wrote his Epice- 
dium, called the “ Book of the 
Duchess,” as he had ten years before 
composed his “ Dreame,” on her happy 
and auspicious marriage. John of 
Gaunt’s grief for his wife was extreme 
for a season, but, like the shepherd in 
the pastoral— 

“ Ambition he saw would soon cure him of 
love ;” 
for in the year 1371, and during the 
Spanish campaign, he was accepted 
by Constance, eldest daughter of Don 
Pedro, and on his marriage became, in 
her right, King of Castile and Leon. 
With this lady he lived for twenty- 
three years, we should say not hap- 
pily—the usual lot of such wnions de 
convenance—and, at her death, in 1394, 
the Duke married Catherine Swinford, 
by whom he had previously three chil- 
dren,—Cardinal Beaufort, Thomas, 
Earl of Exeter, and the Duke of 
Somerset. 
This lady was sister to Chaucer’s 
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wife, Philippa—they were both daugh- 
ters and co-heiresses of Paganus or 
Payne Pycard de Rouet, a Hainaulter, 
and King-of-Arms for Guienne. Phi- 
lippa Pycard was maid-of-honour to 
her namesake, the Queen of Edward 
III, and was “so liked and loved” 
of Gaunt and his Duchess that they 
made up a match in their favourite 
Chaucer’s favour, and after a pro- 
tracted courtship—an useful proba- 
tion for the volatile spirit of which 
poets are made—he married her in 
the year 1370, when he had attained 
the sober maturity of forty-two years 
of age, and shortly after the death of 
his noble and kind patroness, the 
Duchess of Lancaster. Of her per- 
sonal appearance, Chaucer speaks in 
his “ Dreame,” describing her— 

“* With such a body and a face 

Of so great beauty, with such features 
More than in any other creatures.” 





She lived long and was much at- 
tached to him, and the soft quiet do- 
mestic love, which Chaucer could paint 
so well, appears to have been illus- 
trated beneath the happy shadow of his 
own roof-tree. Philippa bore him two 
sons—Thomas, afterwards Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and Lewis, 
to whom the poet dedicated the “Con- 
clusions of his Astrolabie.” Chaucer’s 
wife accompanied him into the Nether- 
lands, during his exile, in the year 
1385, at which time he was about fifty- 
eight years of age. 

During the life-time of the fair 
Duchess of John of Gaunt, Wickliffe 
was in the highest possible favour 
with them both. Born in the lowest 
walks of life, he had risen by the elas- 
ticity and vigour of splendid abilities. 
Original, subtle, and of great intellec- 
ca ambition, he surpassed all his 
competitors, and in the Res pus of 
scholastic reasoning was facile prin- 
ceps, and without a peer; to all this 
he added the weight of amostunblem- 
ished character. When thirty-seven 

ears of age he was elected Master of 
Balliol College. He had written boldly 
against the Pharisaical pretensions of 
the mendicant friars, following in the 
footsteps of Richard Armachanus— 
our Irish Primate—and, a little after- 
wards, we find him dedicating a work 
to John of Gaunt. The monkish his- 
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torian, Knighton, and others, while 
they heap contumely on this great 
reformer’s name, can find no words 
sufficient to express their admiration 
of his abilities ; and we have it admit- 
ted by them that such was the success 
of Wickliffe’s opinions and preaching, 
that, in the year 1382, “every second 
man throughout England was a Lol- 
lard ;” but this manifestly is an exag- 
geration. We can imagine how much 
the fine, and manly, and liberal mind 
of Gaunt must have grown under the 
counsels and companionship of such a 
man; and as Chaucer partook of the 
intimacy, we can readily believe the 
united testimony of Lewis, Fox, 
Specht, and Urry : that the poet and 
Wickliffe were close and attached 
friends. 

In 1373, during the illness of the 
Black Prince, and after the termina- 
tion of the disastrous French campaign, 
we find Chaucer nominated an envoy 
to the republic of Genoa, to transact 
some business for the state, relating 
to the hiring of ships of war from this 
great maritime nation. Having finish- 
ed his special work, Chaucer went 
across Italy, and visited Petrarch at 
Padua. This amorous sonneteer was 
now in his seventieth year; he died 
the following summer. It is supposed 
that on this occasion Petrarch read 
for Chaucer his versification of the 
“Patient Griselda,” which he took 
from the Decameron, and which Boc- 
cacio had himself borrowed from 
some author of the olden time. 

Chaucer states of iis own versifica- 
tion, that he 


“ Learned it at Padua of a worthy clerk, 
Francis Petrarch,” 


and this he says while impersonating 
the “Clerk of Oxenforde,” who nar- 
rates this most pathetic but unnatural 
story among the Canterbury Tales. 
About this time, our poet had a 
grant of a pitcher* of wine per diem 
conferred on him by the King’s chief 
butler and on the part of the city of 
London, and promised for his life. 
This was a common donation in those 
days. Rymer tells us that King Ed- 
ward’s old aunt, the Lady Mary, had a 
royal grant of ten tuns of wine yearly 
“towards her sustenance.” Nor must 
we infer any doubts of the lady’s so- 
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briety from the largeness of the pro- 
vision, especially as we know that she 
was a votaress ; and until a few years 
ago, our most noble family of Ormond 
had a prisage from the crown, as royal 
butlers, of two tuns of wine in every 
Trish-bound ship, which the late mar- 
quis in 1810 compounded for with the 
erown for the sum of £210,000. 

In 1774, Chaucer was made Comp- 
troller of the Customs, a dry and mat- 
ter-of-fact office for a poet, but pro- 
ducing a great increase of income to 
one who, from his social habits and 
the expensive society he mingled with, 
must have had a perpetual drain and 
demand on a fortune not over large. 
He had other lucrative crown grants 
also bestowed on him. 

At this time, and in the midst of 
this golden shower, he produced his 
“ House of Fame.” 

This poem is in the form of a 
dream, in order, probably, to permit 
the poet’s fancy to have the most un- 
bounded scope; and after eulogising 
this dream, which was such 

“ As neither Scipio, 


Nor King Nabugodonosore, 
Pharaoh, Turnus, or Alcanore” 


éver enjoyed, he introduces us in the 
second book to a great eagle with 
golden feathers, who swoops on him 
and takes him up 


——* In his claws starke 
As lightly as I had been a larke,” 


and soars with him into infinite space. 
Chaucer’s bird is a talking philoso- 
yher, and during his flight lectures 
am on physiology and the con- 
in general, till they 
arrive at a tall “rock of ice and not 
of steel,” on which is, “ built of one 


dition of thin 


een 1 stone,” the House of 
‘ame. The imagery is wonderful— 
rich and shifting like one of Schere- 
zade’s bright fictions, tinted and ac- 
curate like the pictures of a kalei- 
doscope, and fresh as morning. The 
try is wild, muscular, suggestive. 
Re is altogether a singular work, full 
of thought, pictures, and ingenuities 
of imagination. It has a little learn- 
ing, a great deal of humour, and ten 
times as much originality as the third 
book of Pope’s Temple of Fame, which 
is manifestly copied from it. 
In 1377, Edward ITT. died, having 
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survived his son only one year. Both 
were grand and ai princes, with 
many superb qualities, yet stained 
with the crimes of the day—an insane 
passion for war and conquest, and 
much cruelty. This latter fault was 
fearfully pre-eminent in the Black 
Prince’s conduct during his last cam- 
paign,* when he was soured and un- 
strung by disappointments and dis- 
ease. 

Chaucer had all his pensions and 
offices confirmed to him during the 
first weeks of the reign of Richard IT., 
through Gaunt’s interest; but the 
power of that great duke had reached 
its zenith, and was now turning, like 
the sun of a long tropical day, to its 
declension. Yet still men looked to 
him as the second man of the king- 
dom, though evil tongues were busy 
“ filchin Roan him his good name,” 
and seeds of partizan bitterness were 
sown which grew up afterwards into 
a harvest of ripened hatred and per- 
secution. On this occasion, Chaucer 
stood fast by his ancient patron and 
constant friend, and it is supposed 
that “The Complaint of the Black 
Knight,” published in 1378—though 
to all appearance but a lover’s thren- 
ody—was a metaphorical picture of 
the grief which Gaunt’s noble heart 
endured from the unmerited slander 
breathed against him. 

In 1382, Chaucer performed a hap- 
pier task, and one more in consonance 
with his genial spirit. Richard IT. had 
married Anne of Bohemia, a daughter 
of the Emperor Charles IV., and grand- 
daughter to the Blind King who had 
died so nobly at Cressy, and whose 
ostrich plumes and motto are now the 
coronet of England's Prince of Wales. 
The bride was fifteen years of age— 
the bridegroom .scarce older. All 
historians agree in recording her as 
charming: she was fair, kindly, gay, 
amiable, and chaste ; educated be ond 
the era she graced, she had read the 
Sacred Scriptures in more than one 
language, and through life had been 
the unswerving friend of Wickliffe : 
she had the power to elicit from her 
boy-husband the most enthusiastic 
and continued love ; and her conduct 
and bearing were so blameless and so 
gentle, that she has ever been styled 
‘the good Queen Anne.” She had 


* Witness the barbarous massacre by his orders at Limoges in 1370. 
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playfully censured Chaucer for being 
over-censorious in his poems on her 
sex, and now challenged him to write 
an encomium on the injured party, by 
way of making the amende. This 
roduced “The Legende of Gode 
omen,” in which Chaucer apolo- 
gises for his former strictures on the 
sentler sex, and humorously satirizes 
is own. The poem is laboured, as 
works written for royalty generally 
are; and the catalogue of female 
worthies is rather questionable, and 
needs revision. Among the “ gode 
women” appear Queen Dido, Cleo- 
yatra, Medea, Helen of Troy, and 
ejanira! of whom it may be said, 
in the judgment of modern morality, 
that it is hard to pronounce which 
was the worst or the weakest. Chau- 
cer’s ideal of goodness in this poem 
seems limited to the exhibition of 
fidelity and devotion in love: he leaves 
the morale out of the question. Here 
he compliments Queen Anne, of whom 
he says :— 
‘* So charitable and true, 
That never yet, since the world was new, 
To me was found a better one than you.” 


This language seemed almost pro- 
pen inasmuch as it was through 
ier influence that Chaucer, a few 
was released from 


ng afterwar 
1is captivity in the Tower. 

He adds— 
‘* And when this book is made, give it the 


Queen, 
On my behalf, at Eltham or at Shene.” 


This latter place contained asplendid 
palace, the loved resort of Anne, and 
where she died in 1394. Richard, in 
the extravagance of his grief at this 
event, dismantled the building. Shene 
and Richmondare thesame, and it was 
so named by Edward the Confessor 
from the brightness and beauty of the 
landscape and the air around it, cha- 
racteristics it retains to this day. 

It was about this time also that 
Chaucer produced the purest and most 
beautiful of all his creations—“ The 
Floure and the Lefe.” The subject 
of this poem is childish and fantastic 
to the highest degree 5 but the de- 
scriptions of woodland scenery, the 
freshness of the morning, the gold- 
finch piping on “the medlar tree,” 
and the nightingales answering in song 
from the laurel—the hue and shadows 
of the woods, the rich greenness of the 
meadows, the brightness and glory of 
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the garden flowers scenting the gentle 
air, the blue fields of sky, and the 
splendour of the sun—these are all 
painted in the freshest and most glow- 
ing colours, and with the truest and 
purest taste. It was much for one 
who was so coarse-minded as Dryden 
that he relished this pure and deli- 
cate poem the most of all Chaucer’s 
productions, “both for the invention 
and the moral”—the former is mani- 
fest, the latter is obscure and affected, 
and anticipates the euphuism which 
had not yet appeared. 

Very early in the morning, the poet 
walks forth in the field and in the 
forest, where he sees a vision of two 
bands of knights and ladies; their 
dress and equipments are vividly 
painted. Some are clad in white 
velvet, seamed and laced with eme- 
talds; some in green—the knights in 
golden armour, nailed and clasped 
with jewels—chaplets on their heads 
of oak, woodbine, agnus castus, &e. 
They advance, and dance, and sing, 
and the knights joust with the lance ; 
finally, the nobler party do reverence 
to the laurel Leaf, which is emble- 
matic of knighthood and constancy : 
the other party adore the Flower, the 
symbol of idleness and pleasure. The 
conceit is pretty, but feeble; and no 
one would care for it, were it not re- 
deemed by the infinite wealth of the 
descriptions, and beauty, and purity, 
and freshness of the pictures, which 
stand as if in frames on every page, 
like the highly-coloured medallions of 
the ancient masters which we meet 
on the doors of old ebony cabinets. 

In the year 1384 we find Chaucer, of 
necessity, self-banished to the Nether- 
lands. There had been acivic contest for 
the mayoralty of London, in which as 
much or more party spirit was exhi- 
bited of the most violent nature than 
we see now in the election for a knight 
of the shire. Whether the ruling 
element which produced this “civium 
furor” was of a political or a religious 
nature, it is hard, amidst the accounts 
of conflicting historians, to decide. It 
certainly wasthe court ministry against 
the city party. With the latter John 
of Gaunt was associated, and so was 
Wickliffe, and likewise Chaucer. The 

opular party were thoroughly de- 
eated ; their leader, John Comber- 
toun, imprisoned in Carisbrook Cas- 
tle ; and a process for a trial for his 
life issued against Chaucer by Judge 
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Tressilian, who was himself subse- 
quently hanged in the year 1388. 
Ina aaa which of necessity must 
be so brief as this, it is not possible 
to go into the detail of the causes 
which produced Chaucer’s expatria- 
tion, or the occurrences which fol- 
lowed his return to England, namely, 
his imprisonment in the Tower, and 
subsequent release. “The Testament 
of Love” was written during his con- 
finement. It is couched in a melan- 
choly strain ; he had strung his harp 
with dark wire, and its notes were 
sal, even to querulousness. In 1389, 
John of Gaunt arrived from France. 
He was now in high favour at his 
nephew’s court, though the sunshine 
was but for a season; and King Rich- 
ard rewarded him with the fief of the 
Duchy of Acquitaine, in the same 
manner in which it had been held by 
his brother, the Black Prince. Chau- 
cer’s fortunes again rose with those 
of his royal patron ; he was appointed 
“clerk of the works,” which office he 
held for a year and a-half, and then 
resigned into the hands of the Queen, 
who had procured it for him. He was 
now sixty-three years of age,and having 
sustained of late some rude buffetings 
of fortune, nodoubt he had longings for 
the “otia tula” and quietude of a 
country life, and found himself at 
times “ babbling of green fields.” He 
retired to Woodstock, into a house 
which had been given him many years 
before by Edward III. Round it lay 
a tract of rich forest scenery, whose 
oaks, and spreading elms, and green 
knolls, and shady, solitary deer-tracks, 
and light-mottled sod, and quivering 
leaves, and depth of shadows, hac 
furnished the all-regarding eye of our 
poet with athousand subjects from this 
wild studio of great nature, and which 
he transferred to the canvas of his 
immortal verse so vividly, and in a 
manner so true to the real, as never 
to have been surpassed by ony past, 
in any nation, or at any time. What- 
ever defects there may be contained in 
Chaucer’s poetry, or whatever excel- 
lencies, his landscape painting is per- 
fect ; it is ever freshly, at times start- 
lingly faithful—itis just what we have 
observed in the garden, the grange, 
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or the forest a thousand times, but 
never thought to have seen photo- 
graphed into print, and painted before 
our eyes on the pages of a book.* 
Chaucer’s mind appears to have 
drawn the landscape bodily into 
itself, assuming its form and tints, 
embracing and absorbing its reality, 
and then to have flowed forth through 
his picturing pen in a stream of ima- 
ges, representing and reproducing 
nature, not as she is in fancy but in 
fact. His epithets are simple, yet 
suggestive ; not affectedly or elabo- 
rately so, but just the very words to 
suit the very thing—the aptest adjec- 
tives coming, as it were, naturally 
and of themselves to be wedded to 
the subjectives which follow, in 
which union there is strength—such 
epithets, and so suitably expressive, 
as we find in the dramas of the Great 
Master. For example, poor Lear’s 
“climbing sorrow ;” “the humming 
seas ;” “the nipping and eager air ;” 
“the trembling winter;” “the un- 
wedgeable and gnarled oak;” “the 
streaked gilliflower ;” “the willowed 
cabin ;” “the reverberate hills.” 
Here is but one, at the most two, 
words of epithet, and yet what a 
power of reality, producing beauty 
and pleasure in the mind of the read- 
er. Chaucer had this endowment, 
the natural faculty of genius. Take 
one or two ree describing a 
hot summer noon, he says— 


“* The goldfinch eke that from the medlar tree, 
Was fled for heat into the bushes cold.” 
“ Floure and Lefe.” 


And again, in the whole of the de- 
scriptions of the Well of Narcissus, 
in the “ Romaunt of the Rose,” and 
the brilliant vignettes in “The House 
of Fame;” and the brightness and 
natural loveliness of these images 
shine through the homeliness and 
obsoleteness of the Saxon,—like sun- 
shine irradiating the rooms of a cot- 
tage, like a richly bound volume with 
a covering of canvas, or like a fair 
young girl in a peasant dress of sim- 
plest russet. 

We are now arrived at the most 
notable epoch in Chaucer’s life, when 
his greatest poetical work came forth, 


*<*T do not know that any country, except Italy, has produced Chaucer's equal 
in variety of invention, acuteness of observation, or felicity of expression.” Henry 
Hallam’s Literature of Europe. 
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and his mind strongly blossomed in 
the evening of his es and bore 
richer fruit than it had ever done, 
even at a more genial season. Like 
the classic swan, he sang most sweetly 
when about to sing no more: like the 
“octogenarian chief,’ Dandolo, his 
crowning victory was won when an 
old man. About 1393, seven years 
before Chaucer’s death, “The Can- 
terbury Tales,” were composed. He 
had been quietly ruralizing at Wood- 
stock, for more than two years, when 
tidings reached him of the publica- 
tion, in English too, of Gower’s “De 
Confessione Amantis,” a work written 
at the command of King Richard, and 
under the patronage of his literary 
uncle, Thomas of Woodstock, who 
more than once had displayed animo- 
sity against Chaucer. p to this 
period, Gower had written in Latin 
and French, now he drapes his mind 
in Saxon, and walks out before the 
world in an English dress. Z'his was 
the Brutus stab—the unkindest stroke 
of all to Chaucer; the intrusion into 
his proper and peculiar field; this 
leap of his friend’s Pegasus over his 
own poetical palings ; this intellectual 
trespass coming so unexpectedly, ap- 
pears to have stung Chaucer into a 
new vitality of creative energy. Like 
good Sir Launcelot du Lac, who 
seemed to lie for dead at the chamber 
of the Sanegreall four and twenty 
days, and then awoke to greater 
prowess ; so, for an equal number of 
months, the mind and pen of our poet 
had appeared to slumber, but now 
arose, quickened to a display of ten- 
fold power. Some lines, too, in Gow- 
er’s poem, though meant in all cour- 
tesy, grated on his sensitive ear as 
savouring of pretension, which Chau- 
cer’s proud heart would by no means 
allow. They are these : Venus loqua- 
tur— 

* And greet well Chaucer, 

Therefore, now in his days old, 


Thou shalt him tell this message — 
That he, upon his latter age, 
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To set an end of all his work 
Sag he who is mine old Clerk), 
Jo make his testament of love, 
As thou hast done thy ‘shryft’* above.” 


Chaucer had no idea of being thus 
courteously ignored, and let down 
from off the stage of publicity through 
a trap-door, contrived by the patron- 
izing considerateness of a man whose 
friendship he now suspected, and 
whom he felt to be his inferior in 
poetic skill: and the blaze of resent- 
ment and wounded pride in his heart 
supplied the warmth through which 
the “Canterbury Tales” were hatched 
into existence. 

True, he was “in his days olde,” 
and “upon his latter age,” yet few 
men, even though senility approach, 
care to be publicly told so: and fewer 
still, of active habits, will bear to be 
counselled to “set an end of all their 
work,” even though more than three- 
score winters may have whitened their 
head with the snows of age, or curved 
their back till it resembles the blade 
of Time’s reaping hook. 

In Chaucer’s wanderings through 
London, he had seen in Southwark 
the Tabard Inn, which is still stand- 
ing; this he took as his basis of fancy 
and filling it with a jolly host and 
twenty-nine pilgrims, all bound for 
the shrine of St. Thomas A’ Becket, at 
Canterbury, he makes each deliver a 
tale as they travel, fatsants le chemin, 
which tale is perfectly suitable to the 
rank, education, habits, and moral 
bearing of the narrator. 

Thus, the “ Anight’s” tale of Pala- 
mon and Areite is splendid and chi- 
valrous: “for he was a very gentle, 
perfect knight ; his son, the “Squire,” 
who, in appearance, was “fresh as is 
the month of May,” and in manner, 
“courteous, lowly, and serviceable, 
recites the exquisite tale of Canace,t 
which is wild, elegant, and romantic, 
and such as a gentlemanly, nice youth 
would delight in. Then, the M/tller’s 
tale is coarse and sensual, but amaz- 
ingly able and graphic; he was a 


* That is his ‘* Confessio amantis.” 


+ “ Or call up him who left half told 
The mas Cambuscan bold, 


Of Cam 


li, and of Algarsife, 


And who had Canace to wife, 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass, 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 
On which the Tartar king did ride.” 
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stout carle, with “beard red as fox,” 
and “broad as spade”—a cheating, 
fighting, good-humoured ruffian, and 
to these qualities his tale agrees. 
Then, the Prioress, who is nice, coy, 
dainty, and ladylike, recites her tale 
of a Christian child murdered by 
Jews, with a miracle appendant : and 
her narrative is pretty and pathetic, 
and highly characteristic. e Ship- 
man, 
** Who of nice conscience had no keep, 

So that he fought and kept the upper hand,” 


is loose and jolly in his narrative. 
The “ Wifeof Bath’s” prologue is like 
herself, witty and boisterous, and 
over coarse and strong for one of the 

urer and weaker sex: her prologue 
is better told than her tale. The 
“ Frere, called Hubert ;’ and the 
“Somphnour,” or ecclesiastic sum- 
moner, who “had a fire-red cherubim’s 
face,” are violent in mutual invective, 
and on a discreditable par as to de- 
corunm. The “Franklyn,” an opu- 
lent “Rentier” and country gentle- 
man, who, though “white was his 
beard as is the daisy,” was a bon vi- 
vant and epicure, tells of Aurelius and 
Dorigene, a narrative illustrative of 
overstrained courtesy and fantastic 
feeling, and principle sacrificed po- 
litely to an old promise. The “ Doc- 
tor,” who is half astrologer, and half 
chirurgeon, and altogether infidel, 
“whose study was but little on the 
Bible,” borrows from Titus Livius 
the old heathen story of Appius 
Claudius and “the Knight Virginius.” 
“The Monk, my Lord Dan John,” a 
cleric of rank and wealth, a keen 
sportsman and “fair Prelate,” shows 
a small measure of learning dissolved 
in a decoction of pedantry, but is de- 
mure, moral, and extremely tedious. 
*The Clerk of Oxenforde,’ “who 
rode as still and coy as doth a maide,” 
“ Of study took he most heed, 


Not a word spoke he more than there was 
need, 


And that was spoke in form and reverence, 
And short, and quick, and full of high sen- 
tence.” 
This good and learned man narrates 
the matrimonial trials of Griselda, a 
ure and pathetic fiction. The “Poor 
arson of our Town,” representing 
Wickliffe, of whom Chaucer says— 
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‘ Christ’s lore and his Apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himself;” 


is asked by my Host, irreverently, to 
tell them a fable, but he refuses, and 
instead gives them a sermon of great 
length, and in prose, from a verse of 
Jeremiah. These are a few of the 
characters selected at random. The 
picture of “ our host” is sketched with 
singular skill and unflagging spirit. 
He assumes the lead among the com- 
pany, and is willingly obeyed: he isa 
Ga bullying, out-spoken, shrewd, 
point-blank, good-humoured, and 
most impudent fellow, exquisitely 
drawn from tap-room life. Chaucer 
is happiest in delineation when he 
is safest, and nothing can be more 
graceful, pure, and even holy, than 
many of his scenes and actors, when 
he throws around them the delicate 
and tender lights produced by high 
resolve, secret sorrow, or uncomplain- 
ing endurance. Chaucer’s own tale, 
for he, too, is found among his own 
pilgrims, is a ranting rhyme concern- 
ing Sir Thopas, an outlandish knight, 
the description of whose armour and 
habiliments is even more graphic than 
Walter Scott’s, in his “Marmion” and 
“Tvanhoe.” This rhyme the rude host 
most bluntly interrupts, averring that 
his “ears ache with such drafty 
speech,” when Chaucer delivers the 
beautiful, though too lengthy, “Tale 
of Melibzeus,”* of which Mr. Specht 
pronounces, “that it is a narrative full 
of moralitie, wherein both high and 
low may learn to govern their affec- 
tions.” 

The incidents of Chaucer’s life after 
he had written the Canterbury Tales 
were not momentous, and are scarcely 
defined by his biographers. About 
this time, 1394, he received various 
marks of favour from the court. His 
eldest son, Thomas, also was honoured 
with sundry royal grants and lucrative 
oftices, during this and the succeeding 
reign. His second son, Lewis, “Little 
Lowys,” for whom he composed his 
“Conclusions of the Astrolabie,” was 
a lad at Oxford in 1391, and probably 
remained there for three or four years. 
The times were still most unsettled. 
In 1396 John of Gaunt publicly mar- 
ried Catherine Swinford, the mother 
of the three Beauforts; and imme- 


* The manuscript of Melibeus was in the possession of the late Marquis of 
Stafford. 
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diately afterwards had the addressand 
the influence to procure from Parlia- 
ment the legitimation of his children’s 
birth. Chaucer was now this great 
peer’s* brother-in-law, and he did not 
neglect the man who held his patent 
of nobility from nature, and of whose 
affinity he might be proud, but be- 
stowed upon him the princely park 
and estate of Donnington Castle, near 
Newbury, in Berkshire, afterwards the 
residence of the De la Poles, Dukes of 
Suffolk. Here Chaucer retired in 
1397, and here those oaks which 
Evelyn celebrates in his “Silva” as 
being so excellent that “they cut a 
grain as clear as any clap-board, as 
appeared in the wainscot made there- 


of,’ did Chaucer walk, or rest, be- 
neath the growing weight of his long 
and eventful life; but he did not die 


* Gaunt died in 1399. 
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here, but in London, where he removed 
a year previous to his demise, purchas- 
ing a house which stood in a fair 
garden at Westminster, from the 
abbot, and where, if we may trust the 
lines entitled “Good counsel of Chau- 
cer,” as a picture of his mind, he died, 
although in great anguish of body, yet 
in a suitable and hopeful frame of 
spirit for one who had always known 
truth and rejected error. 

He departed this life on the 25th of 
October, A.D. 1400, aged 72; and 
close to where his spirit passed away, 
his honoured dust reposes, marked by 
a time-worn monument, in the magni- 
ficent burying vault which England 
assigns to her poets—the venerable 
Abbey of Westminster. 2 


The description of England which Shakspeare puts 


into his lips, when on his sick bed, is so apt and beautiful, that they who know 
it well will excuse its insertion, for the sake of those not acquainted with it. 


‘* This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi Paradise : 

This fortress, built by nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of War: 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 


This 
Whiec 


recious stone set in the silver sea 
serves it in the office of a wall 


inst the envy of less happier lands. 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England: 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal rm 
Feared by their breed, and famous for their birth, 
This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land. 
England, bound in with the triumphant sea 
Whose sonhy shore beats back the envious surge 


Of watery Neptune” 


Richard II., Act 2, Scene 1. 
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SANFORD’S STUDIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 


History, Mr. Buckle says, is to be 
written over again. He has himself 
begun the first book ever attempted 
upon the new plan; though he has 
not yet gone far enough to demon- 
strate the benefit to be derived from 
it. How he is to make statistics the 
groundwork of the history of periods 
antecedent to the collection of this 
kind of information, we do not quite 
see; but at all events, till he has 
overtaken the successive epochs we 
have been accustomed to view accord- 
ing to the mistaken method, histo- 
rians may be at liberty to proceed 
upon the old plan, and recognise the 
moral elements, and man, as influ- 
encing events. 

Whatever may be the opinion, more- 
over, as to the theory according to 
which history is to be written, it is 

lain that so long as we are not in 
ull possession of all the authorities 
and all the facts which bear upon the 
subject, our knowledge of the past 
must be imperfect, and our opinions 
may be modified by fresh accessions 
of information. The vast advance 
which has been effected of late years 
in this department of learning is due 
almost entirely to the increased value 
set upon original authorities, and 
the bold rejection of all evidence 
which does not stand the test of 
proof. This revolution—for it de- 
serves the name—has extended itself 
over the past to the earliest records 
of nations ; and we have had in our 
own time to expunge from the page 
of history much that had become, 
by the tacit acquiescence of succes- 
sive eras, stereotyped in the general 
mind, and almost sacred from the re- 
vision of man. 

The reconsideration of original do- 
cuments which were always acces- 
sible, and the results of research in 
the discovery of new ones, have of 
necessity cast upon the historian the 
task of remodelling all such existing 
histories as have reference to the pe- 
riods thus freshly illustrated. the 
consequence is, that the world is pre- 
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sented from time to time with what 
may be called a palempsest, in which, 
reign by reign, and epoch by epoch, 
the new is written over the old, and 
truth made legible upon the page for- 
merly occupied by error or falsehood. 

Up to the present time this process 
remains incomplete, even as regards 
the past of our own country. Itis only 
now that English history is beginning 
to be authentic, for it is only now 
that it is beginning to be accurate. 
The stores of knowledge so long 
buried beneath prejudice on the one 
hand, and credulity on the other, are 
but now coming to light. The histo- 
rian finds these heaps accumulating 
about him, and is fain to confine him- 
self to some particular period, from 
the impossibility of availing himself 
of the vast treasures at his disposal ; 
and hence we may be justified in our 
conjecture that the attempt to accom- 
plish a continuous and general his- 
tory of our country is still, even in 
the ablest hands, premature; and 
that it must be left for a generation 
to come to generalize—or rather, epi- 
tomize—from the digested mass we 
shall leave at its disposal, a work 
which can claim the title of a His- 
tory of England. 

No doubt, there is something un- 
satisfactory to common minds in the 
subversive process going on at pre- 
sent. Men do not like to think that 
they have been misled or mistaken. 
They feel a natural repugnance to 
any movement which appears to 
strike at the root of conventional be- 
liefs. They fancy they see danger to 
the superstructure they occupy in the 
insecurity of the foundation. With 
so much to examine and digest for 
themselves, they like to put aside 
something which has already been 
examined and digested, to serve for 
easy reference in case of need. The 
removal, therefore, of any thing from 
the category of what is certain to 
what is problematical, is the imposi- 
tion of a fresh burden upon the judg- 
ment, calculated to disquiet any mind 
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not primarily employed upon the 
subject. Hence a certain amount 
of prejudice has to be combated by 
him who aspires to propound a new 
view of old facts. But the inquirer 
who does so is bound by interest as 
well as honesty to be very cautious 
in drawing his inferences. It is per- 
haps better that the two provinces 
should be kept distinct—that the ex- 
plorer should confine himself to ex- 
ploration; and that the historian 
should operate upon materials of 
which no personal right of proprietor- 
ship shall unduly magnify the im- 
portance or control the tendency. 
Unless we are very much mistaken, 
the truth of the observations we have 
made is in some degree exemplified in 
the volume before us. We trust we 
may not offend Mr. Sanford when 
we state that we view him in the 
light of one of those painstaking and 
laborious explorers who revel in the 
aroma of original documents, and pur- 
sue authorities by a keen and saga- 
cious instinct into the most inacces- 
sible corners of dusty libraries. This 
we suspect to be his taste—let us ra- 
ther say, his talent. He deserves cre- 
dit, indeed, for more than this. He 
writes in a style at once lucid and 
harmonious. He lubricates dry facts 
with the varnish of scholarship and 
good taste. But we fancy we can 
discern that it is the rusty material 
and not the polishing process he re- 
lishes. He extracts the one for him- 
self, and performs the other for the 
public. is heart is in the relic, 
while his hand is upon the shrine— 
in other words, he is more of an an- 
tiquary than of an historian. 
is, according to our views, is as 
it should be; but, if so, there is the 
less excuse for those faults which we 
shall have to point out by and by, 
and which render a book that is a 
useful guide so far as facts are con- 
cerned, a questionable authority in 
matters of opinion. It may be urged, 
indeed, that the author has abun- 
dance of precedents to shelter him- 
seif behind. Every day the public is 
presented with memoirs, sketches, 
surveys, biographies, histories of par- 
ticular periods, written in the light of 
new facts, but all more or less tinged 
by the reflection of prejudice. Nor 


does this always owe its origin to the 

deliberate adoption of a wrong me- 

thod—to a synthetic mistake—to the 
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error of hunting out evidence in sup- 
port of soe opinions or theo- 
ries. It has been shown over and 
over again by recent conspicuous ex- 
amples that the mind has a tendency 
to become impressed with a bias, 
even when it seems to look truth 
most openly in the face ; and that in 
some cases the worship of opinions, 
in others hero-worship, obscures the 
intellect, and neutralizes, or more 
than neutralizes, ater the strong- 
est judgments. That this should be 
80, is the most convincing argument 
for the division of labour we have re- 
commended, a system which would 
render the acquisitions of the histori- 
cal antiquary available for the pur- 
poses of historians of every variety of 
opinion, constituting them the com- 
mon, and recognised, and indisputable 
basis of all subsequent history. 

Mr. Sanford is no novice in the 
literature of the times he has under- 
taken to elucidate. He has been, it 
appears, for the last sixteen years a 
patient and laborious investigator of 
that most important period of our 
national annals, in which the long- 
continued struggle between royalism 
on the one hand and republicanism 
on the other, became a combat 2 
Poutrance, in which the lists—the 
soil of England—were stained with 
the blood of the combatants on both 
sides. According to the statements 
contained in the preface to his work, 
he supplied Mr. Carlyle with a por- 
tion of the material embodied in the 
second edition of the essays the pub- 
lic are so familiarly acquainted with ; 
and anticipated Mr. Forster in man 
of his historical discoveries. In - 
dition to the sources of information 
generally available, he has made ex- 
tensive use of the stores contained 
in the British Museum, including 
D’Ewes’ MS. “Jowrnal of the Long 
Parliament.” He has examined and 
made extracts from the Tanner MSS, 
in the Bodleian Library ; and through 
the instrumentality of the Right 
Hon. Maziere Brady, Dr. Todd, and 
others, has evailed. himself of the 
forgotten Council Books and other 
records still preserved in our own 
metropolis. Armed with this array 
of materials, Mr. Sanford has applied 
himself to digesting and combining 
them into a partially connected nar- 
tative, of which we accept the pre- 
sent instalment as an interesting sup- 
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lementary contribution to the litera- 

e of a period already largely illus- 
trated by previous authors. 

The matter of the volume before 
us is arranged under several distinct 
heads, taking the form of essays ; the 
earliest ones containing a summary 
of English history from the later 
Tudors to the beginning of the reign 
of Charles I. hese introductory 
essays we have no intention of ex- 
amining at any length at present. 
They do not profess to be original ; 
and it would occupy us in a manner 
we have no relish for, to set about 
amending the version according to 
our idea of what it ought to be. The 
essay on Puritanism viewed in its 
social aspect is, no doubt, an interest- 
ing sketch of the leading characteris- 
tics which distinguished that syno- 
nym for republicanism ; though in the 
incidental allusions to the Cavalier or 
Court party, justice is too often sacri- 
ficed to contrast ; and the errors and 
short-comings of the Church and 
State, as opposed to the new politico- 
—. combination, are magnified 
so far beyond their due dimensions 
as in some degree to shake our con- 


fidence in the guidance we are expect- 
ed to follow in tracing the progress 
of the struggle between the old and 


new beliefs. The impression thus 
produced is not removed by the essay 
which follows, and which is styled 
“ Antecedents and first years of King 
Charles.” The character of the un- 
fortunate monarch, which has been, 
to the detriment of his memory, so 
much overdrawn by the pen of the 
historians of his party, is here as 
deeply maligned; and as it was by 
those taken too exclusively from the 
coloured descriptions and i 

memories of his own followers, so by 
this author it is derived as exclusively 
and as rigorously from the records of 
his enemies, exaggerated, as they are 
known to have been, by excitement, 
and distorted by passion. The whole 
course of Charles’s early life is ran- 
sacked—for no term less strong 
would be appropriate—for instances 
which might redound to his disad- 
vantage ; and no one act or sentiment 
of his is brought forward, calculated 
by an advantageous impression to 
Aa reader to form a just estimate 
of his character ; nor is any allowance 
made for the necessary bias of his 
mind on the subject of his own posi- 
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tion relatively to his subjects, taking 
into consideration what his educa- 
tion had been, and what the general 
principles with regard to the Royal 
authority were at that time. The 
“ Divine Right” was a mistake, it is 
true; but it was a mistake in which 
kings and people had long acquiesced ; 
a mistake which was only then be- 
ginning to be as by the former, 
and suspected by the latter. Charles 
made a stand upon the bridge by 
which monarchy retreated from abso- 
lutism into constitutionalism. If he 
was to blame in thus refusing to be 
overborne, he was at least the prin- 
cipal sufferer; trampled as he was 
under the feet of those who so rudely 
opened the way for us to the liberty 
we now enjoy. We are sorry to see 
that Mr. Sanford has put these consid- 
erations too much out of sight and 
in estimating the character of Charles, 
has formed his judgment, not by 
the light of the age he lived in, but 
by that of to-day. Even in particular 
facts, where there is room for ques- 
tion, he has put the least favourable 
construction upon acts which might 
have admitted of a more indulgent 
explanation. For example, at the 
time when Charles succeeded to the 
throne, and a war with Spain seemed 
inevitable in consequence of the 
Prince’s proposed marriage having 
been broken off, the new Monarch 
applied to the Commons for subsi- 
dies to enable him to prosecute the 
war ; in doing which he observed, in 
language which, however it may have 
overstated matters, can be considered 
as little more than conventionally 
courteous, that “this action” was 
“begun” by their “advice and en- 
treaty.” The observation, of course, 
had reference to the Parliament 
which had expired at his father’s 
death. Mr. Sanford’s remarks are as 
follows :-— 


“There is something extremely mean 
in the attempt here made by Charles to 
represent himself as the mere toolin the 
hands of the previous Parliament, em- 
ployed by them to further their own 
views; and it is difficult to conceive the 
effrontery with which this representation 
was put forward in the presence of so 
many who were well acquainted with 
the inflammatory appeals made by the 
Prince and Buckingham to induce them 
to embark in this undertaking.” 


In estimating the early disposition 
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of Charles, Mr. Sanford has displayed 
a bias almost equally strong, though 
he has not enprensed himecl? in the 
same unmeasured terms. He has 
compiled, out of the private corres- 
pondence of the foreign ambassadors 
to the court, all more or less preju- 
diced against the Prince, a character 
such as few, even of his enemies, 
have felt justified in attributing to 
him. Morose, suspicious, tyranni 
immoral ; such is the picture we fin 
presented to us of the youthful 
Charles. It will take a more trustwor- 
thy body of witnesses than the envoys 
of Roman Catholic States at the Pro- 
testant Court of England, to _— 
character of the unfortunate Prince 
with stains yet deeper than history has 
ventured to sully it with. And when 
we find, as we turn from the law- 
ful Sovereign to the rebellious sub- 
ject, that an equal amount of inge- 
nuity is exhibited in keeping mis- 
d out of view, or explaining them 
away; in magnifying virtues, and ex- 
aggerating exploits—an unpleasant 
suspicion crosses our mind as to the 
eer of the historian, caus- 
ing us to look with uneasy scrutiny 
even upon oun where everything 
on the surface seems candid and in- 
genuous. When Oliver Cromwell is 
the theme, any trifle is sufficient to 
justify a commendatory remark. 
e writes about an hospital patient 
in a local charity patronized by him- 
self, and says, “if the town do not 
pay for his cure, he will” “The 
note,” remarks the essayist, “showsat 
least a ng Rye and so far is 
valuable.” , too, with regard toa 
particular circumstance connected 
with Sir Thomas Steward’s — In 
removing some imputations on Crom- 
well’s character Dh connexion with 
that document, he adds,—* It is some- 
thing that this speaks so decidedly 
in Oliver’s favour.” We look in vain 
for a single extenuating remark in 
the case of the unhappy King, whose 
faults, if numerous, were magnified 
by the vigilance of untiring enemies, 
and whose very virtues were distort- 
ed into crimes. The most trivial 
circumstances are related, if they are 
calculated to “add to our contempt 
of Charles.” When, after hostilities 
had commen an application was 
made for a safe con for some 
members of both houses, the request 
was , with the proviso, that 
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they were not traitors, or excepted 
from pardon in any of his proclama- 
tions. These are designated as “very 
insolent terms.” When, in Novem- 
ber, 1642, proposals for an accommo- 
dation were entertained, the author 
justifies their rejection by the Parlia- 
ment on these grounds: “Of all 
Princes, Charles was one of the last 
to whose generosity, in the hour of 
his success, it woubite wise to appeal.” 

This tone of depreciation manifests 
itself wherever a royalist character 
has to be drawn. There are some of 
the spirits of that day, which, from 
various causes, we have been accus- 
tomed to view by the blended light of 
romance and history. Forinstance, we 
do not like to approach the picture of 
the gallant though unfortunate Ru- 
pert, with our hats on. We resent it if 
we see others presume to doso. The 
genius of the philosopher throws a 
cloak around the defects of the war- 
rior; and we claim a larger share of 
respect for the memory of one who, 
ever and anon called forth into preci- 
pitate action by the exigencies of his 
ill-s race, as often fell back 


= the calm pursuits of science, in 


which his triumphs were more un- 

uestionable and less invidious. We 

nd but few personal notices of Prince 
Rupert here,though animated sketches 
are ae of most of the Parliament- 
ary leaders. Where he first appears, 
however, it was nec to say 
something. Accordingly, Mr. San- 
ford 8 —_ 


Ms character,” he remarks, 
“is sufficiently portrayed by the fact, 
that he first introduced to our language 
the word ‘ plunder,’ which (happily for 
earlier times) is of foreign extraction. 
I find an entry in a newspaper (the 
Perfect Diurnal) of as early a day as 
September 13th, 1642, that ‘a letter 
was shewed to the Commons, setting 
forth the late carriages of Prince Robert 
(Robber, he was soon called), with his 
troops, and his cruel outrages in all 
where he comes, accusing him to 
a loose and wild gentleman.’ Ra- 
pert was, however, generous in his dis 
tion, and not insensible to better 
eelings. As a soldier he was something 
more than a mere dashing cavalry ofli- 
eer, as he has been often called. His 
marches show considerable military skill, 
but his impetuous spirit constantly undid 
the success which histactics had achieved. 
His private character is very accurately 
described in the newspaper extract.” 
19* 





This is all Mr. Sanford deigns to 
say of the hero—for his long series of 
desperate adventures by land and sea 
entitle him to the designation—who, 
in the eloquent words of Eliot War- 
burton,— 

*‘ royal, warlike, and renowned, 
retired from the world, and adopted 
the student’s bravely ascetic life; 
the same energies that once led 
legions along the battle-field, and fleets 
across the ocean, now devoted to the 
discoveries of science and the creations 
of art.” 


Noless contemptuous terms applied 
to him who discovered orimproved the 
art of mezzotinto engraving; who, in 
successive contributions to the trans- 
actions of the Royal Society, suggest- 
ed improvements in the manufacture 
of gunpowder; proposed a mode of 
blowing up rocks in mines, or under 
water; devised an instrument to cast 
platforms into perspective; an hy- 
draulic engine; a mode of making 
hail-shot; and an improvement in 
the naval quadrant: who, under the 
head of mechanical inventions, made 
improvements in the locks of fire- 
arms, and invented guns for dis- 


charging several bullets very rapidly: 


who, in chemistry, discovered the 
composition now called Prince’s metal; 
and a mode of rendering black lead 
fusible, and a eaene it ae its 
original state ; ides, ibly, in- 
venting the puzzle shicy booms the 
name of Rupert’s Drop: who, as an 
artist, elicited the commendations of 
so competent a judge as Evelyn; who, 
as a speculative economist, was the 
originator of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany ; and of whom, finally, as a man, 
the historian records, that he died, 
“generally lamented; having main- 
tained such good temper and exact 
neutrality in the present unhappy 
divisions, that he was honoured and 
respected by men of the most differing 
interests.” 

Such is the man whose character is 
said to be “ very accurately” summed 
up in the “newspaper extract,” as 
that of “a loose and wild gentle- 
man.” Truly, a word was wanting 
for Rupert. 

We have freely adverted to that 
bias in the mind of Mr. Sanford, 
which prevents his book from being 
a perfectly safe guide to the student 
of the period of English history he 
has undertaken to examine. Having 
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thus performed our duty, we gladly 
turn to the other side of the na 
and point attention to the mass o 
useful and interesting matter to be 
found in the volume before us. 
It forms, indeed, an indispensable 
supplement to the works of Carlyle, 
Forster, and Guizot ; and no complete 
history of the time can now be at- 
tempted, in which the stores here 
collected must not be drawn upon. 
Such being our estimate of Mr. - 
ford’s labours, we beg to add our 
voice to the many which call upon 
him to fulfil the hopes held out here, 
and take up the subject where he has 
left off, at the crisis of the Battle of 
Marston Moor, making use of as 
much original information as his un- 
tiring spirit of research enables him 
to collect, to illustrate the progress 
and crisis of that Great Rebellion, 
which changed the face of govern- 
ment once for all in England, and in 
the end converted a nominally into a 
really constitutional monarchy. With 
less ambition to deduce conclusions, 
and more to supply evidence; with 
increased antiquarian enthusi 

and diminished political zeal, he will 
merit more and more unqualified 
commendation, and obviate the disa- 
greeable necessity imposed upon us on 
the present occasion, of cautioning 
his admirers against the seductions of 
his style, and of entering our protest 
against some of his political opinions 
and predilections. 

e have already adverted to Mr. 
pains views s ee in 
its social aspect. though, perhaps, 
Washington Irving and friee have 
both of them helped him to his esti- 
mate, yet considerable credit still re- 
aes a to him - the pare 
which he portrays the religious cha- 
racter of Poritevian, Much misap- 
prehension has always existed as to 
its true characteristics, both independ- 
ently and as contrasted with the 
moral and religious creed of the ca- 
valiers. In the com ive view, 
no doubt, Mr. Sanford, as might be 
expected, bears too hard upon the 
court religion. This cannot be hel 
It is a matter of feeling with hi 
But, in the positive aspect, he is mo- 
derate and sensible, and is ready to 
admit that the Puritan would, even 
at the present day, be considered b: 
some “over-strict and scrupulous.” 
It is after such an admission that he 
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enters into the explanation which 
follows :— 

‘«In referring to these and similar cha- 
racteristics of the Puritan, it has been 
generally forgotten, that in the reign of 
Charles I. the great majority of the Pu- 
ritans were not separatists from the 
communion of the Church of England, 
but formed a party within the national 
church. Although, therefore, their 
earnest opinions gave a certain u- 
liarity to their manners, there was not 
the broad social difference which (far 
more than any religious creed) severs 
the churchman and dissenter of the 
present day. The Puritan was not, as 
the modern dissenter, hardly to be 
found except in the middle and lower 

; and within these, still more re- 
stricted in his social intercourse by the 
special demarcations of his creed. His 
peculiarities of religious opinion did not 
with society at large imply the probable 
absence of higher social rank, and of 
the social influences connected with for- 
mal membership of the Established 
Church. Social disabilities of this kind 
(fertile sources of infidelity to conscience 
and silly assumption on one side, and 

uerulous, self-sufficient rudeness on 
the other), which are the crying evil of 
our present religious divisions, did not 
attach necessarily to the Puritan then, 
and indeed scarcely existed at all. 
considerable minority among the peers 
and landed gentry were socially as well 
as politically ‘ Puritans.’ The wealthier 
merchants were generally of that cast ; 
and a strong body of the benefice 
clergy, who had their representatives 
in the national universities, were openly 
identified with that epithet. There was, 
therefore, little occasion for that gauche- 
rie often and very naturally resulting 
from isolation in one small circle of as- 
sociations; or for the feeling (sometimes 
unwarranted) of being, beyond the 
boundaries of that circle, a social ‘ pa- 
riah.’ Nor, again, was there the result- 
ing tendency on the part of the ex- 
cluded to exaggerate their points of dif- 
ference from the exclusives, and to as- 
sume an attitude of defiant want of 
sympathy with society on trifling points 
of ceremonial observance. Puritanism 
and ‘Cavalierism’ (if I may coin such 
a word) were two rival principles, con- 
tending for the regulation of social ha- 
bits as much as for political ascendancy, 
and in both respects on something hke 
equal terms. Puritanism, therefore, 
was not in the former respect the en- 
forced attitude of a sullen inferiority, 
any more than it was in the latter the 
mere reckless desperation of a defeated 
faction. 

** But there is one imputed offence on 
the part of the Puritan, against the 
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taste of molern society, which perhaps 
it may not be possible entirely to re- 
move—his alleged moroseness. In the 
usual sense of the term we may at once 
deny the charge, so far as concerns the 
great majority of the Puritans, and cer- 
tainly nearly the whole of the Puritan 
gentry. We must plead guilty, how- 
ever, if it is merely meant to imply the 
absence of that buoyant gaiety of de- 
meanour which, with all his coarseness 
and frivolity, forms the undoubtedly at- 
tractive feature in the Cavalier. The 
habitual expression of the Puritan gen- 
tleman was grave and subdued; and 
this was the inevitable result of a mind 
constantly occupied with the deepest 
and most absorbing questions. It would 
appear as if the spirit of the religious 
reformation, from the intimate con- 
nexion which it speedily formed with 
our political history, had penetrated so 
deeply into the mind of the English na- 
tion, as to affect permanently the na- 
tional character, and tinge it with a re- 
served gravity, which up to that time 
was not its marked characteristic.” 


It is, indeed, curious to observe how 
the history of a nation may be traced 
in the very air and demeanour and 
temperament of its population, just 
as its ancestry may be found indicated 
in their outward aspect and physiog- 
nomy. We represent, to the present 
hour, the Reformation and the Great 
Rebellion—the Restoration and the 
Revolution, just as we represent the 
British, and the Danish, and the Sax- 
on, and the Celtic, and the Norman 
blood. We have our descent carved 
upon our brows, and our history writ- 
ten in the expression of our counten- 
ances and the peculiarities of our 
address and demeanour. We are, in 
short, physically and psychologically, 
made up of our own antecedents,— 
a result. Thus, we of to-day belong 
to the Great Rebellion by hereditary 
descent ; but not more than we be- 
long to the Royalism of that era. 
The relationship in both cases is that 
of lineal ancestry—let us, therefore, 
extend to each the meed of respect 
and. honour which is its due. Hav- 
ing a proper regard to the twofold 
interest we have in the politics of 
that day, we may feel the less scruple 
in lending ourselves to either side, and 
be at liberty in this instance to give 
their due value to the virtues and 
achievements of the Roundheads, here 
80 vividly set before us. It would be 
plain, even if we were net express] 
told it, that Mr. Sanford has his idoh, 
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as Mr. Froude has his—and that to 
Oliver Cromwell the hero-worship, 
apparently so indispensable to all the 
historians of our day who have not 
fallen in with the theory of Mr. Buckle, 
is offered up. Immense pains are 
taken to demonstrate that Tennyson 
is mistaken when he speaks of “the 
gloomy brewer’ s soul—that the “malt- 

ouse” was for the use of the family ; 
but—this point established—we are 
treated to much amusing and some 
valuable information, part of which 
is new, bearing on the personal cha- 
racter and history of the future Pro- 
tector. There is something, doubtless, 
to make a man smile, where the fol- 
lowing extract from a character of 
Cromwell by Maidston is commented 
upon by the author :— 


**He was naturally compassionate 
towards objects in distress, even to an 
effeminate measure, though God had 
made him a heart wherein was left little 
room for any fear but what was due to 
himself, of which there was a large pro- 
portion, yet did he exceed in tenderness 
towards sufferers.” 


Mr. Sanford adds— 


‘«Every part of this description is 
borne out by facts in his life, and pro- 
ceeding from one who was in attendance 
an his on, and written as it was, 
privately to a friend, after the fall of 
Oliver's family from power, and on the 
eve of the Restoration, it is entitled to 
the greatest credit. In many respects 
there is no saying more true, than that 
‘the child is father to the man;’ and 
we may with perfect safety deduce from 
this account of maturer years, that Oli- 
ver in his boyhood was passionate, but 
easily appeased, impetuous, but warm- 
hearted, fearless, but subject to the con- 
trolling influences of a kind and com- 
passionate heart.” 

When it is remembered that in the 
same volume King Charles is repre- 
sented as cold, cowardly, and cruel, 
it may naturally be asked—where is 
truth? With reference to Crom- 
well’s earlier years, however, it is 
only justice to the author to quote 
his own justification of the estimate 
he has made of his character at that 
period of his life. 


“Some readers may perhaps think 


that too great a space has been devoted 
to the question of Oliver’s conduct in 
early life in proportion to the real im- 
ce of the subject. Independently, 
owever, of what I have already said on 
the weight which attaches to our deci- 
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sion as to the credibility of these stories, 
and of the plea which might be adduced 
from our natural desire to gain an accu- 
rate notion of every part of the history 
of a great man, and especially of that 
period of his life by which his mind 
would be so greatly affected in its for- 
mation, the minute investigation which 
has been made will be found of consid- 
erable importance in connexion with 
the solution of a doubt which will sug- 
gest itself to the minds of many reflect- 
ing readers. Though all these writers 
differ with one another in the details, 
it may be said, they all agree in attri- 
buting to Oliver gross debauchery and 
headlong expenditure in the early part 
of his life. Though it may be true that 
they quote no authority for their state- 
ments, and that these apparently rest 
merely on rumour, the common parent 
of them all, yet, it may be urged that 
this rumour would not have arisen with- 
out some foundation in fact. In answer 
to this, I allow that the rumour points 
to a change having taken place in Oli- 
ver's character at this period; but as to 
the nature of that change, it may be as- 
serted that it is as inaccurate as such a 
source of information is usually found 
to be. The truth seems to be that it 
was in these years that Oliver Crom- 
well became a Puritan. Whether the 
commencement of this mental revolu- 
tion preceded or followed his marriage 
we cannot ascertain; but we possess 
some words of his written nearly nine 
years after his first entrance into pub- 
lic life, which prove that even then the 
struggle continued, and the rest had 
not been achieved; that the black 
clouds which enveloped the past still 
threw their heavy shadows over his on- 
ward path, though the light of heaven 
pencilled upon their gloomy canvas the 
emblem of faith and hope.” 

This is well expressed: and an in- 
uate argument is drawn from some 
etters of Oliver’s at this aeons 
which have been supposed to affo 
proof of the moral delinquencies of 
their writer, tending to show that the 
expressions relied on belong to the 
conventional phraseology of the Pu- 
ritan of the day, and ought to be 
taken as a measure of the contrite 
humility of the writer, rather than 
of the extent of criminality of his ex- 
ternal conduct. We are willing to 
accept the deduction ; but cannot ad- 
mit it as qualifying or justifying the 
known and overt acts of his later life 
which are matters of history, and 
must ever form the basis of our esti- 
mate of Cromwell’s character. The 
Irish campaigns speak for them- 
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selves : and when we reflect upon the 
sanguinary scenes which marked his 
successive victories, we cannot peruse 
without disgust the following little- 
known letter, describing the defeat of 
Goring’s army at Langport, in 1645. 

“The Copy or LigUTENANT-GENL. 

CroMWELL’s LETTER to a worthy 

Member of the House of Commons. 

** Dear Sir, —I have now a double ad- 
vantage upon you, through the goodness 
of God, who still appears with us; and 
as for us, we have seen great things in 
this last mercy. It is not inferior to 
any we have had, as followeth :— 

** We were advanced to Long Sutton, 
near a very strong place of the enemie’s, 
called Lamport, far from our own gar- 
risons, without much ammunition, in a 
place extremely wanting in provisions, 
the Malignant clubmen _ interposing, 
who are ready to take all advantages 
against our parties, and would un- 
doubtedly take them against our army, 
if they had opportunity. Goring stood 
upon the advantage of strong passes, 
staying until the rest of his retreats 
came up to his army, with a resolution 
not to engage until Greenvill and Prince 
Charles his men were come up to him. 
We could not well have necessitated 
him to an engagement, nor have stayed 
one day longer with retreating to our 
ammunition, and to conveniency of 
victual. 

**In the morning word was brought 
us that the enemy drew out. He did 
80, with a resolution to send most of his 
cannon and baggage to Bridgewater, 
weh. he effected ; but with a resolution 
not to fight, but trusting to his ground, 
thinking he could march away at plea- 


re. 
«The pass was straight between him 


and us. He brought two cannons to se- 
cure his, and laid his musketeers strong- 
ly in the hedges. We beat off his can- 
non; fell down upon his musketeers, 
beat them off from their strength, and 
where our horse could scarcely pass two 
abreast I commanded Major Bethel to 
charge them with two troops of about 
120 horse, which he performed with the 
greatest gallantry imaginable; beat 
back two bodies of the enemie’s horse, 
being Goring’s own brigade; brake 
them at sword’s point. The enemy 
charged him with near 400 fresh horse. 
He set them all going until, oppressed 
with multitudes, he brake through them 
with the loss not of above 3 or 4 men. 
Major Desborough seconded him with 
some other of those troops, which were 
about three. Bethel faced about, andthey 
both routed at sword’s point a great 
a of the enemie’s horse; which gave 
such an unexpected terror to the ene- 
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mie’s army, that set them all a running. 
Our foot in the mean time coming on 
bravely, and beating the enemy from 
their strength, we presently had the 
chase to Lamport and Bridgewater. 
We took and killed about 2,000; brake 
all his foot. We have taken very many 
horse and considerable prisoners ; what 
were slain we know not. We have the 
lieutenant-general of the ordnance, Col. 
Preston, Colonel Heveningham, Colonel 
Slingsby we know of: besides very 
many other officers of quality. All Ma- 
jor-general Massie’s party was with 
him, 7 or 8 miles from us, and about 
1,200 of our foot, and 3 regts. of our 
horse; so that we had but 7 regiments 
with us. 

‘Thus you see what the Lord hath 
wrought for us, Can any creature as- 
cribe anything to itself? Now can we 
give all the glory to God, and desire all 
may do so; for it is all due unto Him. 
Thus you have Long Sutton mercy added 
to Naseby mercy. And tosee this, is it 
not to see the face of God? You have 
heard of Naseby ; it was a happy victory. 
As in this, so in that, God was pleased 
to use his servants; and if men will be 
malicious and swell with envy, we know 
who hath said, ‘If they will not see, 
yet they shall see and be ashamed for 
their envy at his people.’ I can say 
this of Naseby, that when I saw the 
enemy draw up, and march in gallant 
order towards us, and we a company of 
poor ignorant men, to seek how to order 
our battle, the goneral having command- 
ed me to order all the horse, I could 
not (riding alone about my business) 
but smile out to God in praises, in as- 
surance of victory, because God would, 
by things that are not, bring to nought 
things that are, of which I had great 
assurance, and God did it. Oh that 
men would therefore praise the Lord, 
and declare the wonders that He doth 
for the children of men! 

«*T cannot write more particulars now, 
I am going to the rendezvous of all our 
horse, 3 miles from Bridgewater; we 
march that way. It is a seasonable 
mercy. I cannot better tell you than 
write that God will go on. e have 
taken two guns, three carriages of am- 
munition, in the chase. The enemy 
quitted Lamport; when they ran out at 
one end of the town, we entered the 
other. They fired that at which we 
should chase, which hindered our pur- 
suit, but we overtook many of them. 
I believe we got near fifteen hundred 
horse. Sir, I beg your prayers. Be- 
lieve and you shall be established. I 
rest Your Servant, 

‘* (OLIVER CROMWELL, ] 
‘*[Langport, July the 10th, 1645.]” 


The concluding portion of Mr, 
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Sanford’s book is devoted to a de- 
tailed account of the Battle of Marston 
Moor, derived from various sources, 
and forming a very graphic and inter- 
esting historical picture. Here Mr. 
Sanford’s powers of examining a sub- 
ject shine out to great advantage. 

e has shown what he might have 
accomplished in the political and per- 
sonal “ene of the work, had he re- 
frained from exercising the functions 
of an advocate to the extent he has 
done. Having, on the field of battle, 
nothing but facts to deal with, he has 
gone to work without the arriére- 
pensée, and the result is the masterly 
narrative we find in the text. Let us 
repeat our hope, that the tone in 
which this volume is concluded may 
be an earnest of that with which an- 
other may be entered upon, and that 
facts instead of arguments may be the 
staple of the author’s future labours 
in the field he has chosen. 

Into the details of this memorable 
action it is not our purpose at present 
to enter. The reader is sufficiently 
acquainted with the general features 
of the battle. It was resolved upon 
by Prince Rupert, who, according to 
our historian, strained the words of a 
letter of Charles’s beyond their legi- 
timate meaning, to justify him in 
bringing on a general engagement. 
In order to render this interpreta- 
tion correct, it might seem neces- 
sary to exhibit pee of the King 
having shifted the discredit of de- 
feat off his own shoulders, by appeal- 
ing to the letter, and showing that 
no authority for the decisive action 
was contained in it—yet nothing of 
the kind seems ever to have been 
suggested—and the terms of Charles’s 
note to his nephew, of the 11th 
of July, are, as we conceive, decisive 
as to the correctness of thie interpre- 
tation placed upon the words of the 
letter by the Prince. However this 
may be, on the 2nd of July, 1644, 
the two armies, that of the King. 
commanded by Prince Rupert, and 
that of the Parliament, ion by the 
Earl of Manchester, found themselves 
face to face upon the plain, or moor, 
of Long Marston, in Yorkshire. 

After much manceuvring, the ar- 
rangements on each side were com- 
pleted, and 

* By about two o'clock of the after- 
noon the two armies were drawn up in 
complete battle array, the Royalists 
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having been engaged till then in bring- 
ing over a part of their foot from the 
other side of the Ouse. The numbers 
on both sides were nearly equal, the 
Prince having some 23,000 or 24,000 
men, and the Parliamentarians ‘some- 
what more.’ The great ordnance then 
began to play, but (as usual in that cen- 
tury) with but small effect. ‘ The first 
shot killed a son of Sir Gilbert Haugh- 
ton, that was a captain in the prince's 
army ; but this,’ says the Royalist Sir 
Henry Slingsby, ‘ was only a shewing 
their teeth; for after four shots made, 
they gave over, and in Marston corn- 
fields fell to singing psalms.” 


** About five o'clock there was a gen- 
eral silence, each expecting who should 
begin the charge, as the ditch and hedge- 
bank must be crossed by the Round- 
heads, if they would attack the Cava- 
liers on the moor; or by the latter, if 
they would charge their opponents in 
the great rye-field and closes; so that a 
great disadvantage would result to 
those that began the charge, seeing the 
ditch must somewhat disturb their or- 
der, and the others would be ready on 
good ground and in good order to charge 
them before they could recover it. 
‘How goodly a sight,’ exclaims Mr. 
Ash, ‘was this to behold, when two 
mighty armies, each of which consisted 
of above 20,000 horse and foot, did, 
with flying colours prepared for the 
battle, look each other in the face.’ 
‘You cannot imagine,’ says another eye- 
witness, ‘ the courage, spirit, and reso- 
lution that was taken up on both sides ; 
for we looked, and no doubt they also, 
upon this fight as the losing or gaining 
the garland, And, sir, consider the 
height of difference of spirits; in their 
army, the cream of all the Papists in 
England, and in ours, a collection out of 
all the corners of England and Scotland, 
of such as had the greatest antipathy to 
Popery and tyranny; these equally 
thirsting the extirpation of each other. 
And now the sword must determine 
that which a hundred years’ policy and 
dispute could not do.’ It may have 
been during this interval of inaction 
that Prince Rupert himself examined a 
prisoner as to who were the leaders of 
the opposing army. The man answered, 
‘General Leven, my Lord Fairfax, and 
Sir Thomas Fairfax_—’ ‘Is Crom- 
well there ?’ exclaimed the prince, inter- 
rupting him, and being answered that 
he was, ‘ Will they fight?’ said he; ‘if 
they will, they shall have fighting 
enough!’ The soldier was then re- 
leased, and, returning to his own army, 
told the generals what had passed, and 
Cromwell, that the prince had asked 
for him in particular, and said they 
should have fighting enough. ‘ And,’ 
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exclaimed Cromwell, ‘if it please God, 
so shall he!’ 

“ But it seemed as if the wishes of 
neither of these commanders were, on 
this occasion, to be gratified, for seven 
o’clock arrived, and the armies still re- 
mained gazing silently on each other. 
*And surely,’ says Scout-master Wat- 
son, ‘had two such armies, drawn up 80 
close one to the other, being, on both 
wings, within musket-shot, departed 
without fighting, I think it would have 
been as great a wonder as hath been 
seen in England!’ That this would be 
the case, at least for that night, was the 
opinion of both sides, and on the Mar- 
quis of Newcastle asking the prince 
what service he would be pleased to 
command him, the latter answered, that 
he would begin no action upon the enemy 
till early the next morning, desiring the 
marquis to repose himself till then; 
which he did, and went to rest in his 
own coach, that was close by in the 
field, until the time appointed. But his 
rest was destined to be short ; for Prince 
Rupert having erected a battery on the 
moor, opposite to the left wing of the 
Parliament's forces, Cromwell ordered 
two field-pieces to be brought forward 
from the hill upon which they had been 
poeta, appointing two regiments of 
oot to guard them. These, marching 
for that purpose, were attacked by the 
musketeers of the Royalist right wing, 
who fired thickly upon them from the 
ditch. This in a moment brought on a 
general engagement, at about half-past 
seven in the evening.” 


The battle may be divided into 
three distinct engagements. In the 
first, Cromwell’s horse, on the Parlia- 
ment right wing, routed and dispersed 
Rupert’s horse, on the Royalist left. 
In the second, the Royalist centre 
and left completely defeated the por- 
tion of the Parliament army opposed 
to them, and pursued them a lon 
distance off the field. In the third, 


Cromwell’s cavalry returned from the 
pursuit of its opponents, fell upon 
the victorious, but disorganised, main 
body of Rupert’s army, and changed 
the fortunes of the day; utterly 


routing them, and finally remainin 
masters of the field. charge 0 
cowardice has been brought against 
Cromwell for his conduct on this day ; 
but, we agree with Mr. Sanford in 
ages, without sufficient evidence. 
The calumny is of Scotch origin, 
and, coming from the Crawfords, 
can be easily accounted for. 

The usual sequel of a battle ensued. 
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‘«¢The Prince of Plunderland,’says an 
old account, ‘he that had by daylight 
plundered others, had his rich sumpter 
plundered by moonlight; for till twelve 
at night our soldiers had the slaughter 
of the enemy in woods and lanes and 
fields. This hamper or sumpter was 
found in the wood, with a guard to de- 
fend it. Our soldiers do not love to tell 
you what was init; only they say some 
papers with C. R., that he should fight, 
whatever came of it.’ Manchester's 
army, we learn from a Royalist autho- 
rity, satisfied with having achieved the 
WE left to others (whose motives 
were less lofty, even as their courage 
was less sustained) the plunder of those 
enemies who had yielded to their arms 
alone. Mr. Ash gives us a peep into 
Manchester’s camp after the day was 
won. The Royalists being beaten out 
of the field, the Earl of Manchester, he 
tells us, about eleven o’clock that night, 
did ride about to the soldiers, both horse 
and foot, giving them many thanks for 
the exceeding good service which they 
had done for the kingdom ; and he often 
earnestly exhorted them to give the 
honour of their victory to God alone. 
He also further told them that, although 
he could not possibly that night make 
provisions for them according to their 
deserts and necessities, yet he would, 
without fail, endeavour their satisfac- 
tion in that kind in the morning. The 
soldiers unanimously gave God the glory 
of their great deliverance and victory, 
and told his lordship with much cheer- 
fulness, that though they had long fasted 
and were faint, yet they would willing- 
ly want three days longer rather than 
give off the service or leave him. Such 
were the soldiers of Cromwell! And 
this was no mere talk; for, having 
drained the wells to the mud, they were 
obliged to drink water out of ditches and 
places puddled with the horses’ feet; 
and very few of the common soldiers, 
Mr, Ash assures us, eat above the quan- 
tity of a penny loaf from Tuesday to 
Saturday morning, nor had they any 
beer at all, That night they kept the 
field, and the bodies of the dead were 
stripped. In the morning, says the 
same authority, there was a mortifying 
object to behold, when the naked bodies 
of thousands lay upon the ground, and 
many not altogether dead. The white 
smooth skins of numbers gave reason to 
think that they were gentlemen, and 
that = might have more honourable 
burial than the rest, if their friends 
pleased, Sir Charles Lucas was desired 
to go along to view the corpses and 
choose whom he would; which he did, 
but would not say he knew any one of 
them (not wishing, it would seem, that 





the great loss which the king had sus- 
tained should be known), except one 
gentleman, who had a bracelet of hair 
about his wrist. Sir Charles desired 
the bracelet might be taken off, and said 
that an honourable lady should give 
thanks for that. As he passed along 


he said, in the presence of many, ‘ Alas 
for = Charles! unhappy King Char- 
les os 


One incident is worth noticing. 
Among the slain on the King’s side 
was “ Martin Townley, of Townley, 
a Lancashire Papist;’ a tradition 
connected with whose death is as 
follows :— 


“Mary, daughter of Sir Francis 
Trappes, married Charles Towneley, of 
Towneley, in Lancashire, Esquire, who 
was killed at the battle of Marston Moor. 
During the engagement she was with 
her father at Knaresborough, where she 
heard of her husband’s fate, and came 
upon the field the next morning, in or- 
der to search for his body, while the at- 
tendants of the camp were stripping and 
burying the dead. Here she was ac- 
costed by a general officer, to whom she 
told her melancholy story. He heard 
her with great tenderness, but earnest- 
ly desired her to leave a place, where, 
besides the distress of witnessing such a 
scene, she might, probably, be insulted. 
She complied, and he called a trooper, 
who took her en-croup. On her way to 
Knaresborough, she inquired of the man 
the name of the officer to whose civility 
she had been indebted, and learned that 
it was Lieutenant-General Cromwell.’ ” 


With the following picture of the 
rejoicings consequent on the victory 
of Marston Moor, the volume ends: 


**On Thursday, the 18th of July, a 
solemn thanksgiving-day was kept, by 
order ofthe Parliament. ‘The acknow- 
ledgment, oblation, and due thanks to 
God for his mercy and goodness to us,’ 
say the old newspapers, ‘ was in every 
parish church and chapel, within the 
urisdiction and power of the Parliament, 
humbly offered ; the minister of every 
such parish that day serving the cure 
relating some certainties (by way of en- 
co nt and stirring up our devo~- 
tions) of the undoubted victory.’ Mr, 
Alexander Henderson, the celebrated 
Scotch Eee in particular, in his 
sermon before the Parliament, urged on 
their attention the wonderful providence 
by which that which they had thought 
to be the greatest misfortune, the reliev- 
ing of York by Prince Rupert’s army, 
had turned out the greatest blessing, 
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by emptying that city of all the forces 
of the enemy, and enabling them to 
crush them at one blow in the open 
field. ‘The morning divine service 
being past, from every fort about the 
cities of London and "Westminster was 
heard the big voice of the cannon, echo- 
ing in the air; the bells kept their time 
and tune as partners in our joy; and 
upon Paul's steeple was seen one of the 
colours won and brought from the ene- 
my, bravely displayed. The night afford- 
ed us the pleasure of bonfires, builded 
by the cost and affection of the lovers 
of religion and goodness. Thus to the 
utter disheartening (I hope) of all the 
Malignant crew, we measured out our 
time and joy with the truth of the con- 
quest,.’” 


In bringing this review of Mr. San- 
ford’s volume to a close, we have a 
few words to say in our own justifica- 
tion, and something also in his. Our 
task has been a difficult one; we felt 
from the first that there could be little 
congenialty of feeling between us. Mr. 
Sanford does not pretend to conceal 
the fact of his being one of the Car- 
lyle and Forster school, men who, be- 
cause they admire the prnciple at the 
aan of the Great arene oem 
thoughtit necessary unduly to magnify 
the individuals who contributed to 
bring it about. Let one of the ablest, 
though certainly the most blindly pre- 
judiced of writers, Mr. Carlyle, have 
his romance out, Let him inflate his 
ideal into a superhuman reality. We 
no more object to this than we do tothe 
canonization of the monarch whose 
chief claim to our reverence is that 
he bore his reverses as became a man 
and a Christian. But what we do 
object to, is the vilification of the 
unhappy—the effort, for the sake of 
contrast, to make him whose faults 
were, at all events, fearfully expiated 
by his misfortunes, the object of our 
ridicule and disgust, as well as of our 
disapproval. e attempt defeats its 
own object. At no time do we feel 
ame rene toa <manon a 

as just m so properly expun 

from the rubric of our oe 
more ready to kneel before the shrine 
of Charles the Martyr, than after the 

rusal of books like these. We 

ve looked, in our mind’s eye, at 
the lineaments of the Huntingdon en- 
thusiast, and then at those which the 
genius of Vandyke has immortalized 
on his canvas, in which the future 
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seems to have been reflected in the 
depth of the calm, foreboding eyes 
—or, with yet more of emotion, at 
the features themselves, as they have 
beensketched from thesevered head,so 
startlingly preserved, in the awful se- 
renity of death, for the royalty of our 
own era to ponder over,—and we have 
come to the conclusion that events and 
characters refuse to be necessarily 
coupled together: that they must re- 
main independent and distinct, and 
that biogra: r and history must be 
left to hold their course in separate 
channels. Our heads may direct us 
along the path of events in one direc- 
tion, while our hearts may be permit- 
ted to drag us in the track of some 
individual, in another; and we may 
thus, without the ch: of inconsist- 
ency, sympathise with those from 
whose principles in theory we dissent. 
Cromwell helped to do great things 
for England. So far we respect his 
memory. But let us not be forced to 
exhibit that respect by trampling on 
those he overthrew. 

The imperative necessity of assert- 
ing these opinions has led us into 
fault-finding farther than we had an- 
ticipated or intended. The reader of 
this review will scarcely have a fair 
idea of the work from what we have 
said—scareely indeed a just concep- 
tion of our own opinion of it. An 
anxiety to vindicate the truth from 
intemperate party exaggeration, has 
caused us to pass over a vast deal of 
matter to which no objection of the 
nature we have been adverting to 
can be taken. The chapter entitled 
“Strafford and Pym” embodies much 
that has not been so well related be- 
fore, including the memorable trial of 
the former personage; that designa- 
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ted “Parliamentary Royalism” may 
be taken, with some reasonable allow- 
ance, as a clear and concise summary 
of the events which preceded the 
ultimate appeal to arms, ~~ the King 
on the one side, and the Parliament 
on the other; and under the title of 
“the Earl of Essex,” we are presented 
with a vivid, and in the main, accu- 
rate sketch of those partly military, 
partl litical movements, during 
Which that nobleman occupied the 
highest military post in the Parlia- 
mentary armies. Let justice, then, be 
done to the author of the volume before 
us. For our part, we very cordially 
recommend his book to the student of 
history, convinced that in most cases 
it will prove its own antidote, and 
that the good will be ext: and 
assimilated by the same judgment 
which rejects the bad. A continuance 
of these essays of Mr. Sanford’s will 
show how far he is inclined to listen 
to well-meant suggestions. We have 
faith in his good and generous feel- 
ing; and venture to predict, judging 
from much of what we find here, that 
the falling fortunes of the misguided 
monarch will have their influence in 
softening asperities, even should the 
darker qualities of him who was to 
rise upon his ruins fail to shake his 
devotion ; and that by the time the 
final and fatal scene is represented 
upon the page, he will understand, in 
some degree at least, the meaning of 
that quavering and convulsion of the 
English heart, which, history tells 

in weaker individuals, at tidings o' 
the catastrophe, shook the animal or 
mental organization beyond its ca- 
pacity of endurance, and cast involun- 
tary victims in death at the foot of 
the scaffold of Whitehall. 










Tue schools of poetry, so scornfully 
characterized by Carlyle as the Lake 
school, the Border-thief school, the 
Cockney, and the Satanic, which 
ruled over the heart of this genera- 
tion during its childhood, have already 
vanished from the earth ; their influ- 
ence has d away ; their heroes 
have died out and become extinct. 
The heads and leaders, indeed, the 
authors of “Marmion” and “The 
Giaour” still wear, and will for ever 
wear their crowns in the Valhalla of 
the ages ; but their imitators and dis- 
ciples are no more. A new race of 
poets has arisen, and the commence- 
ment of a new epoch has been marked 
by the simultaneous tendency of all 
writers, whether of prose or verse, 
towards the elaboration of truth, as 
the aim and reward of all their 
mental toil; the deep eternal truth 
which lies at the base of all human 
life. Our leaders of literature now 
seek their inspiration in the mysteries 
of passion and suffering as they exist 
in all social grades—in the highest 
as in the commonest daily life. And 
if they lay bare the evils of ignorance 
and sin, and paint with awful fidelity 
the coarseness and degradation of a 
fallen life, it is to arouse in us that 
noble sympathy which can almost 
regenerate the heart in which it is 
om and that on which it falls. 


these teachers of our age, with th 


their world-wide sympathies, human 
tenderness, profound love for the 
and beautiful, and scorn of 
the untrue, who proudly stand on the 
ruins of the false, feeble, unbelieving 
eighteenth century, and preach ear- 
nestness, faith, truth, and self-rever- 
ence in all life’s work, reverence, too, 
for the inalienable rights and dignity 
of man, Carlyle may be named the 
leader in philosophy, and Mr. Ruskin 
in art ; whilst fiction has its crowd 
of witnesses, and poetry its universal 
iesthood, all devoted to the same 
igh mission: pre-eminent in the 
latter walk stands Elizabeth Brown- 
ing, the greatest poetess of this age. 
All these poets and writers—poets 
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all of them, whether in prose or verse— 
aim at representing in their works 
the philosophic, the aesthetic, and the 
social tendencies of the time towards 
truth, light, and freedom. 

In the “Sartor Resartus” of Car- 
lyle is depicted, with that quaint 
humour and pathetic eloquence in 
which he has no rival or equal, the 
progress of a human soul from Doubt 
to Faith. In Bailey’s “ Festus” we 
have the history of every human soul, 
symbolized by the history of one in 
its progress from sin to suffering, and 
through suffering to purification and 
redemption ; while in “ Aurora Leigh” 
we stand before our unveiled social life, 
and see the eternal war between deep 
true human feeling and false shallow 
conventionalism : and the grand su- 
periority of nature’s nobility over the 
mere aristocracy of castes and circles 
is asserted and proved. 

Mr. Corkran’s poem of “Time in 
Dreamland” belongs also to this 
modern philosophical school, and is 
distinguished by the same high aims 
and teaching. The subject is the 
history, not as in “Festus,” of a 
single soul working out its own puri- 
fication oe suffering, but of the 
great soul of humanity itself consid- 
ered in its unity—its moral evolu- 
tion and growth through the pro- 
gressive intellectual development of 
e race. 

Humanity is a thought of God, 
and human history its manifestation ; 
this is the idea of the poem. 

The world-plan unfolds itself to the 
author as a gradual revelation or in- 
carnation of this divine thought. But 
he proceeds by no mere historical 
sequence ; he rejects details, and se- 
lects his illustrations only from those 
philosophical epochs distinguished by 
their essential nature, as influencing 
the development of the soul ; periods 
which some grand and sudden a 
calypse of intellect made splendid, 
fruitful, and elevating, and the effects 
of which were permanent upon the 
moral condition of the human race. 
These remarkable periods, when 
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the soul seems to receive a fresh im- 

tus, and rushes onward to the 
ight, are always found illuminated 
by the name of some one great man ; 
for all history shows that individuals 
alter the world not the masses. 
these are the men to whom power is 
given to pierce the depths of human 
sympathy and touch the springs of 
human thought. Their object is always 
mental freedom ; for thought must 
precede action as light preceded crea- 
tion. The mental view of things must 
be cleared before the brain will stir 
the muscles of the arm to dare and do. 
And it is strange, though a sure proof 
of the innate grandeur of the soul of 
man, that no great flame of enthu- 
siasm ever yet was kindled in the 
world for any thing that concerned 
merely the physical bettering of 
human condition. 

Man has the permanency of an 
animal in hismere animal habits—the 
eating, drinking, clothing, shelterin 
modes of life ; there it is always har 
to move the masses; there they are 
alwayssuspicious or careless of change. 
But when the spark touches the 


mental nature, when the soul comes fi 


in contact with an idea, a mere ab- 
straction that seems in no way con- 
nected with man’s daily life, then 
enthusiasm burns fiercely and irre- 
sistibly, and overbears all opposition. 
Liberty — truth — patriotism — these 
are but words; yet for such words 
only are men found willing to die. 
For there is no true life but in the 
soul, and it is only in those high mo- 
ments, when the heart is lifted above 
the transitory into the eternal, and 
all that holds of the Godlike within 
us is aroused, that we have the sub- 
lime consciousness of living, being, 
and of our privileges as a race “ only a 
little lower than the angels.” 

The prophets and teachers whose 
aim in life was to lift human souls to 
this elevation are the heroes of Mr. 
Corkran’s poem. The men who, in 
their age advanced the landmarks of 
knowledge and planted their banners 
on the reclaimed space, inscribed for 
all time with their name ; who fought 
the battle of life bravely for the sake 
of an idea, but ideas that could free 
the soul and regenerate humanity. 
Cosmocrators — world-leaders — the 
old Platonists would call them. Car- 
lyle names them heroes ; Emerson, 
representative men; but all alike 
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have the one object, the spiritual and 
intellectual elevation of mankind. 
And the period of time selected, 
wherein such men best acted out 
their destiny as regenerators, is that 


f wondrous era of mental development 


dating from the fall of the Byzantine 
Empire to the close of the sixteenth 
century ; a period which included the 
grandest discoveries—the greatest 
men—the sublimest manifestations of 
art, and the most important events 
that ever influenced the mental pro- 
gress of our race; events whose pul- 
sations still vibrate in the great heart 
of the world. A new continent was 
discovered, and the ocean path to 
India opened—the kingdoms of Eu- 
rope were consolidated—national 
languages organized and perfected— 
literature was freed from its monastic 
bondage and diffused to the millions 
by the invention of printing—philo- 
sophers weighed the stars, while navi- 
gators were revealing the earth, and 
science rose from the knowledge of 
facts to laws. Civil freedom was 
established on the ruins of feudalism, 
and religious freedom won by Luther 
rom a tyrannical and demoralized 
priesthood. 

Whatever is most beautiful in Chris- 
tian architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, falls within this period. All the 
great artists were living then: and 
while Michael Angelo raised a firma- 
ment of marble to heaven, Raphael 
filled the Vatican with forms of ideal 
beauty. Centuries have passed by, but 
still this century remains unsurp: 

In art, science, and literature, religion 
and government, the soul was liber- 
ated in light, freedom, and beauty ; 
and the old world rose regenera 

from a baptism of intellectual glory. 

The events and the men of such an 
era form a magnificent programme 
for a poem; while the requirements 
are indeed great that could do them 
justice: a philosophic intellect, the 
comprehensive learning of the student, 
the lyric power of the poet, and much 
of the sad wisdom of life; yet the 
author is never beneath either his 
subject or his purpose. In every line 
there is the inspiration of a calm, 
noble, reflective mind; and with a 
pe enthusiasm the temple doors 

ave been opened wide to all great 
souls, no matter what their sect or 
calling. All who have gained or given 
rights to humanity find welcome to 
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the brotherhood of the Heroes of the 


orld. 

Historic truth, meanwhile, has been 
carefully preserved, and the historic 
characters are so faithfully drawn, 
that the poem comes to us like a 
voice that has traversed the ages, and 

ken with the men of all time, in 
eir own language, and in sympathy 
with their own thoughts. 

The fall of Byzantium was the fall 
of an epoch of the world; the close of 
a cycle which an when ancient 
Rome “ perished like a mammoth in 
a drift of northern snows;” and 
ended when the last of the tern 
Cesar’s fell beneath the sword of 
Mahomet. 

A thousand years separated these 
two events; seven hundred of which 
are stigmatized in history as “The 
Dark Ages” —dark through ignorance, 
and barbarous through poverty, dur- 
ing which period, says Hallam, “but 
two really great men appeared in 
literature, John, surnamed Scotus, of 
Ireland, and Pope Silvester II.” 

From the twelfth century light 

to dawn, and the elemental 
strivings of human intellect towards 
development can be detected. Dante 
and Giotto were “The Witnesses” in 
the fourteenth century; and ever 
stronger and brighter grew the light 
till it culminated in the splendour of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 


ries. 

But, truly, when Byzantium fell, 
in the middle of the fifteenth century ; 
when the Eastern empire lay waste 
and desolate; its Christian altars over- 
thrown, its children fugitives, and 
the triumph of barbarism seemed 
complete over the luxurious civiliza- 
tion of a thousand years, no one 
could have foreseen that from these 
very smouldering ashes of a ruined 
empire, Western Europe was to gain 
all its light. Yetsuch was the hidden 

lan of Providence. The cultivated 

reeks, who fied from their fallen 
eapital, carried with them their sci- 
ence, arts, lan , literature, and 
refinements of civilization ; and thus 
the Greek mind, with its high culture, 
was flung upon half barbarous West- 
ern Europe, and gave that immense 
irrepressible stimulus to thought, 
which produced all that has made 
modern Zurope what it is. 

Florence and the Medici were fore- 
most to offer the fugitives a sanctuary, 
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and in return they gave Florence and 
the Medici their glory. From Duke 
Cosmo, who welcomed them, down to 
the pontificate of his grandson, Leo 
X. all that was eminent through- 
out Italy in learning, philosophy, and 
the fine arts, owed its origin to Greek 
teaching, and Italy radiated the light 
that kindled so throughout the 
world. 

The oa epochs of development 
which followed this event are bril- 
liantly illustrated in Mr. Corkran’s 
poem. It is a synthesis of human 
progress, thrown into the poetic form 
—sometimes narrative, sometimes 
dramatic. With all the light concen- 
trated upon the Representative man 
of each epoch; for, inevery deliverance 
from bondage there is a Moses; for 
every great idea given to the world, 
there is some one living man its expo- 
nent to the age in which it is re- 
vealed. Thus, it is the vital life of 
history is ee its details ; 
ae e — the - and it is = 

rivilege of the poet thus to grasp an 
liinstrate results; details are for the 
statist and politician, but the poet 
stands in the centre where all radii 
meet, and follows out each line of 
human life to where it blends with 
the Infinite and Eternal. 

To the author of “Time in Dream- 
land,’ the significance of each historical 
event is measured only by its influence 
on the eternal element within man’s 
nature. His epic is the liberation of 
the soul, with its manifestations and 
triumphs; and the only heroes he re- 
cognises are the men who, in whatso- 
ever mode they teach or preach, by 
art, science, moral nobleness, or heroic 
action, show to the world that every 
onward step in human perfectness is 
a true manifestation of the divinity in 
humanity. 

As it is the soul’s history, the soul 
alone perceives it. A vision falls 
upon the poet, in which, unfettered 
by the laws of duration or s he 
beholds the whole great era of human 
progress revolve before him through 
its zodiac of living lights. It is “ 
Hour in Dreamland,” but that hour 
is a century. The poem opens with 
some fine lines, telling how the sim- 
ple-beauty of a mother’s life first gave 
@ spiritual impulse to his thoughts, 
strength for the present, and hope for 
the future. 

She is thus described :— 
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“ Book-learned she was not, yet I ne’er 
knew one 
Could read like her the sorrow of a face 
At first sight of, and, with a mistress’ hand, 
Bring from the torn dishevelled instrument 
Such moving histories——” 
were eee is now with God; thank God 
she is, 
Why doth her spirit not bear message down— 
Well, if it might, what other lesson teach 
Than that already taught by her own life :— 
When looks the world most hopeless, how 


much good 
Can be accomplished by a single will !”° 


This thought ee the poem. 
A pretty prologue follows, in which 
the poet and his wife 


iscuss the 
ideas of the age :— 


“ Tremendous social questions, waiting for 
The purifying powers of thought time. 
‘The Rights of Woman’—woman hath great 


rights, 
And well she uses them. Her's is the 


t 
To form the infant mind, to sow the seeds 
Of knowledge and of virtue, and to strike 
Deep through the unsteady soul the piles 
on which 

God’s Temple, character, must firm be built.” 

——*‘* Hath she no wrongs ? 
Hath heaven no wrongs? What do we not 

rofane 

Save her at least from equal rights of sin.” 


From the present age the philoso- 
pher is led back to consider the 
origin of all the great ideas which 
now influence mankind, with the 
apache that produced them, and finds 
that 


* Enterprises influencing deep 

The destinies of states and mankind's fate 

Are ever wrought by one inspired man ; 

Men who gave their lives 

For the world, and whom the world hated.” 

——“ Great forward leaps 

Followed by fainting falls have mark’d 
Time’s course, 

Each revelation to mankind vouchsafed 


Hath come encompassed by mighty storms, 
Each gift from Heaven 


Hath claimed its price in combat, for with- 
out 
Battle unto the death is nought obtained.” 


Then, as in a vision, he beholds 
a gut crowd standing in the sun- 
light—a lustrous crowd with calm 
majestic eyes. And a voice tells him 
who he is looking upon :— 

“ By psalmists, prophets, stand the wise of 
Greece, 


Plato, Pythagoras, and Socrates ! 
And Rome's majestic Pagan heroes give 
Tomightier Fathers of the Church the hand.” 


They are gathered together to look 
upon the fall of Byzantium, while 
ichael the Archangel stands by the 


or Time in Dreamland. 
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soul of the dead Constantine and un- 
folds before him the new phase of 
human history which is to rise from 
the ruins of his empire. He shows 
him the Spirit of Truth going forth 
from Heaven to preach a new evangel 
to man; and the Spirit of Falsehood 
swift following from Hell to turn all 
virtues into vices. Thus, by her in- 
fluence, reverence for authority be- 
comes abject slavery; religion be- 
comes fanaticism, and human freedom 
changes to the wildest license and 
infidelism. But still the angel shows 
how 

“Truth rises fresh 
From the eternal combat with the false. 
The conquest of the worst lasts but a day, 
The ever-living word immortal burns.” 


Then he leads Constantine to his 
place amid a pyramid of thrones, 
whereon are seated the crowned kings 
who are of the just :-—David, “whose 
soul dissolved upon his harp in 
psalms,” Alfred, the saintly Louis, 
and mighty Charlemagne. 
——* But many thrones 
Did empty look, save on their steps there sat 
Faces of discrowned sorrow, round whose 
brows 
Was girt a burning mark.” 


Then a long trail of light settles 
down “bya ship’s helm, in a breeze- 
freshened sea,” and in the ship he 
beholds 


“ A groupof calm, grave men, 
With reason on their brow. ” And women 


sweet 
With soul o’er all the face. Before their eyes 
Were spread strange manuscripts. Alas! 
“a were 
Lovers of learning from the city fled.” 


The vision changes, and the poet sees 


“Those Grecian wise 
Whose features Raphael to us revealed 
When Athens’ school arose before his eyes.” 


Their eyes are bent upon fair Florence, 
where the fugitive Greeks of fallen 
Byzantium have found repose— 


“ And pay 
The meters Cosmo back with deathless 


Already out of evil has forth 
ood, and the first sparks of intel- 
ectual power in Europe rise from 
the ashes of the empire which the 
Turk had trampled beneath his feet. 
A description follows of the court of 
the wise Lorenzo “the M: oe 
with his learned friends Mirandola 
the poet, and the quaint Ficinus the 
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Platonist, and how in their warm 
philosophic enthusiasm 
“ They wept o’er Socrates as *twere to-day 
He drank the hemlock and spoke words 
divine. 
Discoursed of Plato—How he taught 
That love of the Creator leads to love 
Of —— doth show forth our Maker's 
ws.” 


But the vision changes again sud- 
denly from these refined and spiritual 
Platonists to the tragedy of the Pazzi 
—a conspiracy instigated by Pope 
Sixtus IV. against the Medici, whose 
towns he coveted and whose glory 
he envied. Falsehood has now her 
hours of triumph, masked in the 
garb of religion ; Griellano, brother 
to the great Lorenzo, is stabbed by 
a priest as he kneels to receive 
the Host at the altar, and Lorenzo 
himself is wounded, but not slain. 
He lives for vengeance ; and, by his 
orders Salviati, chbishop of Pisa, 
head of the conspiracy, and two 
priests beside, are hung in the streets 
of Florence, while the crowd shout— 
“Unto the Pazzi death !” 

The death of Salviati is one of the 
best passages in the poem, but too 
long for quotation. 

Savonarola now fa upon the 
scene—the inspired, doomed Domini- 
can; with his fierce denunciations 
against sin, whether beneath the cowl 
or the tiara; his fiery wrath against all 
that taints and corrupts the soul ; and 
his burning words of love, tenderness, 
and pity, for all human weakness ; the 
divine-souled yet human-hearted man 
who wrote these words—“ I entered 
the cloister to learn how to suffer ; 
and when sufferings visited me, I 
made a study of them; and they 
taught me to love always, and to for- 
give always.”* The vision s On 
and shows us Savonarola in prison 
with the patriot Machiavelli, and 
Saint Augustine is seen weeping in 
heaven with his mother Monica, while 
they gaze on Florence— 

“ Behold, she said, a martyrs who redeem 
The wickedness of men with agonies.” 


And they bend to listen as Machia- 
velli speaks :— 
« 7 done well, my Jerome, right well 
ne, 
To brave those impious Borgias in their 
might. 
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Never did one of old immortal Rome 
Perform a work more noble or more wise. 
A patriot saint thou art, a tribune priest, 
A man of God ! a veritable man !"’ 
«* Jerome, go on ; 
March bravely, brothers, to the martyr's 
crown, 
Tho’ burning fire make red the heavens, 
like face 


Of demon impotently glaring—On 


Savonarola answers :— 
‘*« I will, God helping me. I will reprove 
Vice in high places, tiara’d, sceptered, 
crowned, 
And raise God's law above all human 
thrones. 
Men thirst for life ; 
The keen, sweet sense of living—life in 
the breach— 
Before the dice—the cup—or on the lip. 
Oh ! catch them up into the higher life, 
As live they must and will; and that’s 
his taskk— 
The teacher’s.” 
MACHIAVELLI. 
* Alas ! then I'm no teacher.” 
SAVONAROLA. 

** Yes, but thou art a teacher thine own way. 
Grandly thou sittest on the throne of time 
And the past, present, and the future, like 
The river's source, the river, and the sea— 
Cause, course, and consequence—behold at 
M ak ‘ d Thi ly i 

y work is done. ine only is n, 
My voice shall like a player’s me on 
MACHIAVELLI. 

“ Not so. Examples never die. The tale 
Of noble deed which gives the poets’ song 
Nurtures the spirit of the growing man. 

A whole life’s volume bursts in act and 


word, 
A grand immortal blessedness of blossom.” 
The vision come, and the poet sees 


an altar—but the altar is of fagots 
piled for a funeral pyre, and the vic- 
tim is Savonarola 

* Bound in the talons of a fiery woe.” 


But 


“ Where in the mache eines the people see 


A felon burning—angel eyes discerned 
A sacrifice.” —s 


Again, a prison. 
“* There a wan, old man; a dungeon deep; 
And men with faces clammy as cold walls, 
And hearts unfeeling as the flag they tread, 
Stand pen in hand—and no confession 
comes, 

Nature can bear no more—he swoons, he 
swoons! 

Nicholas Machiavelli swoons in sleep 

As the deep grave profound, His towering 
mind 

Boundless 
thro 

Is tramp] 


as space and time, thick 
ed with stars, 
out as by the foot of beast.” 


* Quoted from Dr. Madden’s ‘‘ Life of Savonarola.” 
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Falsehood has had her revenge in 
martyrdom ; but the torch of truth 
that fell from the hand of the dead 
Savonarola is grasped by the young 
Luther, and the miner’s son kindles 
a blaze in Germany that speedily 
lights the world. 

Truth flies from Papal Italy ; and 
we behold her next standing by the 
side of the aged Guttenberg, at the 
moment of success, when intellectual 
freedom has been achieved by his dis- 
covery. Faust, and his daughter, 
Faustine, appear upon the scene to 
share his joy, with Schoeffer, Gut- 
tenberg’s assistant, who is the lover 
of the young Faustine. But their 
marriage had been opposed by her 
father for want of means. Gutten- 
berg, the lone, old man, who has no 
passion but science, no joys but in 
contemplating its grand results, and to 
whom both fame and fortune would 
now come too late—generously im- 
parts the secret to his assistant, 
which enables him to win bride, and 
fame, and fortune, all together, and 
thus the triumph of intellect be- 
comes the sacrament of love, for— 

* Upon the iage altar of this pair, 

Bee the first printed Hol Bible laid; 

bay 8 down the angels; they that temple 

fi 


And from the temple, up to space and space, 
A broadening beam of angels, to the Throne! 
Truth held ‘the Bible in her own fair hands, 
While Falsehood, scathed and wounded, fled 
the light. 
Yet, breathed she still, in consciousness that 
et 


y 
The struggle was not o’er for many an age.” 


Again the vision changes. The 
human mind has already sprung to 
adolescence, and over all the broad 
Continent of Europe can be traced the 
strong efforts of the soul to liberate 
itself in all modes of human life, 
social, political, and moral. 

Luther smites down corruption as 
with an archangel’s sword, and the 
Reformation is achieved. 

Feudalism sinks beneath the keen 
edged wit of Erasmus; and the civil 
and sacerdotal tyrannies, which for 
a thousand years had “ground down 
men’s bones to a pale unanimity,” 
tremble and fall before the strong 
words of a few earnest, heroic men. 

Science, too, at the same moment, 
by maritime discovery, opened the 
ocean highways to commercial free- 
dom, and a universal brotherhood of 
nations. The men of the epoch pass 
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before us asin a vision, grand and 
calm in the consciousness of all they 
have achieved. Let us arrest some of 
these majestic shadows as they pass. 

Two men are standing by a vessel’s 
stern, one, Martin Behem, who gave 
the Brazils to Portugal; the other a 
despised Jew, but the inventor of the 
astrolabe, by whose aid navigators 
dared to track the wild wide ocean— 
yet here, as upon all blessings given 
to man, falsehood contrives to set her 
curse. The ship that brings the tid- 
ings to King John, of Portugal, of his 
new possession, brings also a cargo of 
human slaves, the first offering these 
rich lands lay at his feet. “The star- 
taker is the slave maker.” 

Then Columbus passes along the 
scene— 


—“ A sweet, composed, and gentle man, 
Eyes deep and full, as if they drank in heaven.” 


First we see him a wanderer at 
the courts of unbelieving nee 
with no proof to offer for the worl 
he promised save his own intense 
faith—“ Faith, the soul’s sense, that 
to the Infinite soars.” 

The cold, crafty Ferdinand of Spain, 
however, is too intent on expelling 
the Moors, that he may plunder their 
fair cities, to heed him, save 


‘*With scornful eye, and cold deceptive smile, 
But, whilst he is surrounded by his knights ; 
A goodly sight in sun-flamed coats of mail, 
His saintly and heroic Isabel, 

Attracted by the glorious light of Truth 

Over his countenance suffused, gives ear 

Unto Columbus looking dly poor.” 
“Upon Columbus, Isabel her eyes 

Turned their full orb’d weightiness of strength, 

And his blenched not. There was a breadth 
of calm, 

A purity and gentleness, diffused 

Over the visage of that marvellous man; 

And in his darkly glowing eyes, a depth 

Of patient power which the Queen subdued 

To equalizing agers She asked, 

With sweet serenity of smile, the road 

basin to those unknown kingdoms rightly 
ed!” 


‘Thereupon to her he told the tale 
Of agitated hopes that round his mind 
Shook like a bannered army.” 

“She paused in silent prayer: what passed 

within 

The infinite world of her soul, there were 
Around me hosts of spirits who could tell, 
But on mine own the mortal veil still hung. 
I could but watch and listen, and I heard 
As Isabel] bent down her head, these words: — 
I'll pledge my jewels for this enterprise 
That whispered word gave to Castile a world !” 


This description is beautiful; and 
also the account of his approach to 
20 
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that new world, hitherto seen only 
in his dreams, believed in only by 
faith. Win messengers come to 
him “over the waters to his Ark,” 
prophetic of success. 

But Falsehood follows quick to mar 
the good and blight the blessing. By 
her promptings, Christian men, under 
the plea of religion, murder from lust 
of gold; while in Spain, the Inquisi- 
tion, under the banner of the cross, 
tortures and kills for the sake of God, 
and shrieks of agony from the victims 
of both hemispheres, rise together be- 
fore the throne of the Highest. 

A ghastly crowd of victims make 
a wall between heaven and the terri- 
ble Torquemada, who sinks back to 
utter darkness, and retribution falls 
on Spain ; from that hour her gold 
and her glory began to depart from her. 

Another scene of the drama, and 
Erasmus is before us, his delicate 
feeble frame contrasting with his giant 
mind. He isin colloquy with a monk 
and a feudal baron, who prove, wisely 
and truly, that feudalism and monas- 
ticism had their mission once for 
human good, like all other phases of 
human condition. 

Luther appears now before the 
poet’s vision ; the last great hero of 
the century ; the man who, above all 
others, influenced Europe ; who rent 
the human mind from its old moorings, 
and gave that impetus to religion, and 
civil and intellectual freedom, which 
still vibrates throughout the world. 
See him first, the young monk of Er- 
furth, struggling in such mental 

onies with the dawning truth that 
his frame wasted, and he often fell 
down insensible, till the monks re- 
stored him by soft low music. Then, 
warring against the visible devil at 
Wartburg—warring against and con- 
quering that false fiend— 

“ Who never in his proudest hours of might 

Dared st a man whose soul rose fixed on 

God.” 


Again see him, the apostle of spi- 
ritual freedom, commissioned by the 
Almighty, standing in the might and 

wer of that divine diploma un- 

aunted before the Council at Augs- 
burg, before his subtle enemy the 
Cardinal Legate, and the chiefamongst 
Italian and _ mae nobility ; see there 
this solitary, humble, low- born, spirit- 
worn monk, prostrating his body three 
times in the abject humility of old 
servitude before the proud Cardi- 
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nal; but again, the next moment, 
with bold inspired force and eloquence, 
behold him smite down one after 
another the hollow shadows they op- 

sed to the truth, till the legate’s 
ace grew white with wrath, and his 
heart quailed, and he dismissed the 
assembly with a faint sarcasm on the 
man he could not confute. The 
monk had conquered. The weary 
worn ascetic that day lit a torch, 
whose light still burns after three 
hundred years. 

Some striking lines may be found 
in the scene where the tempter tries 
to dissuade Luther from his work of 
Reformation by fear of the results. 
He tells him— 

“The rude peasants 

Tumultuously meet in arms. They say 

The light that thou hast let into their hearts 


Shows their condition to be brutes, not 
men,” 


Luther answers :— 


** Combat’s the test of Truth. Good men and 
brave 
Baptize their faith in blood.” 
“ The world is all a battle-ground—each man 
At battle to himself, by battle tried. 
The way to Heaven, fiend, lies through 
victory ; 
We thither bring the crowns we do receive 
Transfigurate back.” 


Again the tempter pleads by the 
beauty and the blessedness of “ Peace.” 
Luther answers :— 

“ That is to say, corruption— Peace, oh Peace! 
When it doth mean submission unto ill ; 
When it doth mean surrender of the man— 
His heart, his soul, his thoughts to priestly 

powers ; 
The abdication of his royal rights ; 
Peace doth stagnating rottenness become.” 


The great results of Luther’s teach- 
ing are then sketched boldly and 
vividly. The peasants gather round 
their watch-fires at night with low 
mutterings of bright hopes and stern 
resolve to claim or take their rights. 
They demand freedom from the op- 
pression of the nobles; from the 
greed and tyranny of the Church ; 
and trial by jury of their brothers ; 
and the last words rang on the listen- 
er’s ears “like hymn of holiest jus- 
tice.” 

“Chivalrous Barons in brave council sit 

Passing bright Rhenish round, and lo! a 


Spy 
Reports the immethodical rude strength 


In which enthusiasm breathes living soul.” 


A sound word from a sound heart 
has rushed like a storm upon the old 
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social systems of Europe and shivered 
them to dust. Men fegha to think, 
to reason, to compare the dogmas of 
the Church and the codes of kings 
with the original handwriting of God 
upon the tables of the heart ; and 
steel-girded chiefs “shake in their 
armour when a true voice speaks.” 

“The Peasants’ War” flames up 
throughout all Germany, and heroes 
are with them to lead them or to die 
for them :— 
“ The patriots Hutten, Sickingen, and Goetz— 

Great hearts which stormy sunset’s flame 

sublime 
Do swathe with soft rich beauty.” 


The sympathizing Alps flash signals 
back; the watch-fires of freedom 
flush every mountain-peak like sun- 
set, and Zwinglius associates his name 
for ever with his country as the apos- 
tle and the martyr of etheetend. 

* Heaven hath lighted up with sacred fire 
The Alps’ stupendous altar. Victory 
Shines from the mountain to reflecting lake, 
And looks into the watcher’s tears with 

light.” 

Thus everywhere from the liber- 
ated earth to heaven rises up the 


triumphant Miriam song of thanks- 
giving for the passage from darkness 
to light, from bondage to freedom. 
Meanwhile Falsehood has raised up 
an agent to mar the good work ; for, 
according to the idea of the poem, 
Falsehood follows Truth momen 
u 


as her shadow—a powerful agent 
gifted with zeal, courage, energy, and 
strong will, equal to Luther’s own ; a 
man of heroic endurance, infinite self- 
devotion and abnegation ; yet whose 
aim, while he fancies he is doing God’s 
work, is only to bind the fetters again 
upon the freed mind of man: 

Ignatius Loyola, who, recoiling from 
Luther's doctrines in direst antagon- 
ism, — to — every vital > 
ergy, every human feeling, every inde- 
pendent mental effort nis disciples, 
and left only one principle remaining — 
a mute, blind, passive, unquestioning 
obedience. 

Contrasting strongly with Loyola 
is a sketch of Calvin. The founder 
of Republicanism in Christianity— 
Calvin, with his cold, pure, intellect— 
resolute will, and terrible zeal—the 
type after which fashioned themselves 
the republicans of Cromwell and the 
stern old heroes of “The Covenant.” 

The vision on now to the 
tragicscenesof “Saint Bartholomew ;” 


or Time in Dreamland. 
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and the spirit of fierce hatred and 
bigotry that produced that darkest 
chapter in religious history is attri- 
buted and traced by the author to the 
teaching of Loyola’s disciples the 
Jesuits. 

It is the night of the massacre : 
Catherine, the Queen Mother, has just 
given her daughter Marguerite in 
marriage to Henry of Navarre, whom 
she destines to the first of her 
victims :— 

“The Huguenots are in the snare at last, 

For Catherine hath with her own fair child 

The scene obscuring incantation crowned “" 


Then a moan, like human sorrow, 
is heard among the spirits in Heaven, 
and a voice tells :— 


“They are Medicis, 
Who felt the Pazzi's dagger at the mass ; 
And mourn in Heaven, to see that one of 
theirs, 
A woman, too, of their own house and kin, 
Hath gone beyond the Pazzi’s crime profane.” 


While the bell tolls for the mas- 
sacre, Falsehood and the Evil One, 
triumphant and exultant, chant the 
death-song of the victims, and the 
progress of the assassins, as they 
watch the events of the night, seated 
on the belfry :— 

** Ring, bell, ring, but not for mass; 
Ring, bell, ring, but not for prayers ; 
Red torches are lighted, 
Keen daggers are drawn; 
Beware ye benighted, 
Ye shall not see dawn. 
A curse on pealm singers, a curse on the mass ; 
Hist! hist! something wicked is coming to 
pass.” 


The next scene shows us retribu- 
tion following closely on crime, in the 
death of the miserable weak-minded 
Charles IX. :— 

“ One night he broke from tortured sleep, and 
stood 

Before his mother, in a rain of blood, 

Wrenched by remorse from his mad heart, 

Through every pore, as if a drop were 

claimed, 

With its life particle, for every life 

Taken in the massacre. So died King 

Charles.” 


Meanwhile, the spirit of Loyola is 
working in Spain also, producing the 
dark cruelties and crimes of the 
bigot, the stern-hearted Philip ; while 
the spirit of Luther—the spirit of 
truth and freedom—rushes up in 
light from the swamps of Holland, 
making the name of the Netherlands 
synonymous in history with heroism 

20* 
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and glory, and Falsehood trembles 
before 


“ These children of no soil ; 
These dwellers on the land where dwells the 
sea.” 


A grand scene follows : the defence 
of Leyden, made memorable by that 
splendid act of William of Orange, 
who, finding no other way to dislodge 
the enemy, ordered the dykes to 
broken, and thus, submerged his 
country to save his country. False- 
hood sees with dread that 
“*Midst these unfavoured shoals, where man 

hath nought 

Save his own right unconquerable soul, 

A true, strong man hath risen.” 

This true, strong man must be got 
rid of ; this man who stands right in 
the way of bigotry and oppression. 
And the Jesuit thazar, the disci- 
ple of Loyola, is found a ready instru- 
ment for the dark deed. 

William of Orange, the lion-hearted 
defender of his country’s rights, is as- 
sassinated by the secret orders of Phi- 
lip of Spain, who vainly thinks that 
truth and freedom will fall by the 
same blow. But, as he falls, England 

ps the flag of freedom from the 
ying hero and nurtures it evermore 
upon English soil. 

Henceforth Spain and England re- 

resent the two antagonistic forces of 

rath and Falsehood. One comes 
with the might of the Armada, 
haughty in power, certain of tri- 
umph, dares—and fails. The other, 
strong in right, humble in spirit, dares 
—and conquers. Then comes the 
award of divine justice. Philip of 
Spain, the gloomy, relentless bigot, 
dies a loathsome mass of corruption, 
haunted by the image of his own 
murdered son; while the murdered 
William of Orange beholds from hea- 
ven his grandson mount the throne 
of England; the representative to 
the world of those eternal human 
rights for which he had fought and 
fallen. And the poem ends with a 
chant of glory to England and her 
mighty Shakspeare, whom the poet 
considers as the result and crowning 
of the t century whose storms 
had produced him. 

‘A genius cradled in the Armada storm 
And in his magnitude of deathless song 
Will mankind grow familiar with an age, 
The greatest in the world, because it 
Th ais ity, this genius forth 

rough its capacity, this genius forth, 
Its glories ull tacunated £ him. 
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As wild seas lost in caverns leave their 
shrieks 
Amidst the rocks without, So passions 


stron, 

Rolled off their frenzy as they thronged his 

breast, 

And moaned into a music that made weep 

Soul purifying tears.” 

We have now traced the design of 
this remarkable poem, have guided 
the reader through this Valhalla of 
“The Lords of Life,” and paused be- 
fore every great historic name. We 
feel conscious, however, that our ne- 
cessarily brief extracts can convey but 
an inadequate notion of the massive 
grandeur of a drama where each cha- 
racter is one of the world’s great 
heroes, Yet, even our fragmentary 
quotations will prove the wealth and 
beauty of the poem, which abounds 
in passages that are vigorous in 
thought, epigrammatic in terseness, 
and resonant with harmony of ex- 
pression. 

Nor does the poem fail to touch by 
quenitg sine it elevates by admi- 
ration. The characters are not ab- 
stractions merely. A human heart 
vibrates in each of them, and some 
natural touch of affection shows the 
human tenderness with the divine 
power. We are not dazzled by the 
glory, for we see it through tears. 

z heroes,” says Fichte, “ offer 
up their lives for the race. Every 
thing great and good on which our 
age rests has been bought by the sa- 
crifices made by the heroes of the 

t for ideas ;’ and he defines the 

ero—* Heroes are men who sacrifice 
life and its enjoyments for the sake 
of the idea. They enter into a new 
life-element of spiritual clearness and 
—: whereby life in any other form 
comes absolutely distasteful to 
them.” 

But what have we that is not 
bought with suffering? by lives that 
toil on in darkness and gloom to hew 
out for others the elements of heat 
and light. World-saviours and light- 
bringers—all are doomed, like the 
workers at the Gobelin tapestry, to 
work a life-long ever, ever at the 
bright threads, but, at the back of the 
pa cae seeing the result, never 

earing the praise. Yet, one day 
the work is done, and then, face up- 
ward to the light of heaven, it meets 
the admiration of the world, but—the 
worker is in his grave. 
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THE LAST VICTIM OF THE SCOTTISH MAIDEN. 


4 TRUE TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


A ScorrisH maiden! What a plea- 
sant vision do not these words call up. 
Who that has ever kept his twelft 
of August on the northern moors 
could fail to be reminded by them 
of some bright-eyed Highland lassie 
whom he has met at early dawn of 
day crossing the mountain stream 
barefoot, with her plaid thrown over 
her fair hair, and her clear voice sing- 
ing out an old sweet ballad of her 
native land ; or haply, if he has had 
an entrée to the homes of the Scottish 
aristocracy, they will bring before 
him some yet fairer picture of a pure 
= face, where eyes of a blue, ten- 

er as the morning sky, spoke of a 
noble and truthful soul within ; and 
he has learnt to love the race that 
once had such deadly feuds with his 
Saxon ancestry, because of the “ gla- 
mour” cast around him by the golden- 
haired daughters of the land. 


But very different is the real pic- 
ture of that Scottish maiden of whom 
we are about to speak ; nor was she 
any vision of the fancy, but a terri- 
ble reality, whom all men knew and 


feared throughout broad Scotland. 
two hundred years ago. A dark an 
stern lady was she truly, and one who 
brooked no rivals—for they whom she 
had once embraced were never clasped 
to mortal heart again ; and the lovers 
whom she pillowed on her bosom, 
slept a sleep that knew no waking. 
Few there were, even of the bravest, 
= did ae ae ee as 
they saw her keeping her unchanging 
watch through storm and sunshine, 
beneath the shadow of old St. Giles, 
the principal church of the Northern 
capital; and oftentimes, when they 
saw how the ground beneath her feet 
was stained with blood, they mut- 
tered curses on the “loathly maiden,” 
that had done to death so many a 
t Scot. Yet to some this ghastly 
y (which was none other than the 
public guillotine) appeared to have 
attractions, such as many a bright- 
eyed damsel would have envied ; for 
it is recorded of the noble Marquis of 
le, the last who had died in her 
embrace, when our story commences, 


that he ran eagerly up the steps, and 
exclaimed, as he laid his head on the 
block, “ This is the sweetest maiden 
I have ever kissed.” This saying of 
his was often cited, and the world 
wondered what hidden pang had so 
darkened life for the gallant noble, 
whose homage was courted by the 
fairest ladies, that he should die with 
words of such bitter meaning on his 
lips; but when, some few years later, 
the maiden pressed with her cold 
hand the throat of him who proved 
to be her latest victim, the strange 
and tragic circumstances of his death 
obliterated all recollections of the 
Marquis and his dying words. 

It happened singularly enough, 
however, that these two, the Lord of 
Argyle, and Kenelm Hamilton who 
succeeded him on the block, had been 
in life the deadliest enemies; and by 
a peculiar chain of circumstances, 
which we shall now proceed to detail, 
the death of the one caused that of 
the other. 

It was about a month after the ex- 
ecution of the Marquis that Hamilton, 
whose race, so closely allied to the 
kings of Scotland, was even prouder 
than Argyle’s, found himself, com- 
pelled by political business, to pass a 
night in the little town of Inverary, 
close to which stood the magnificent 
castle of the same name, which had 
been the heritage of his dead rival. 

Never, perhaps, did any one ap- 
proach that beautiful spot with greater 
ill-will than Kenelm Hamilton; he 
was a young man of a peculiarly fiery 
and impetuous disposition, of whom 
it was often said that his love and 
his hatred were alike to be dreaded, 
so ardent and passionate was he in 
either ; he was the second son of that 
noble ney | of Hamiltons, between 
whom and the Argyles there had been 
a deadly feud for many generations 
past. Never, however, had it burnt 
more fiercely than in the time of 
which we write, when the families 
had been represented by the Marquis 
who had just been compelled to lay his 
lofty head at the maiden’s feet, and 
Kenelm, with his wild and angry 
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temper ; for his elder brother was an 
idiot, who bore the family title, but 
lacked the wit to defend their honour 
when assailed. Deep had been the 
hate between Argyle and Hamilton, 
which even the new-shed blood of 
the former had not availed to quench ; 
for, in addition to the old clan feud, 
there was a private quarrel between 
them which had fearfully embittered 
theirtraditionary hatred. The Marquis 
of Argyle had been betrothed almost 
from boyhood to his cousin, the Lady 
Ellen Graham, and although their 
engagement had been a matter of fa- 
a arrangement, he loved her well 
and truly: not so the lady, however. 
She had not been consulted when she 
was bound, while yet a child, to the 
Marquis, and with the true feminine 
spirit of contradiction, she resolved 
to choose for herself, and accepted 
the addresses of Kenelm Hamilton, 
who, by some unlucky chance, had 
fallen in love with his rival’s bride. 
Their wedding was even now fixed to 
take place in a few months, and this 
circumstance, no doubt, explained the 
last words of Argyle, which were des- 
tined to be the means of one day 
bringing his enemy to the arms of this 
same cruel maiden, whom he himself 
had embraced with so much fervour. 
And now the recollection of that last 
bloody scene was, doubtless, heavy 
on the heart of Hamilton as he rode 
down the mountain path which led 
to Inverary Castle and the little vil- 
lage that lay at its foot. It was a 
cold and gloomy winter night: the 
darkness was intense, and the wild 
north wind went shrieking and howl- 
ing through the pass as if it bore upon 
its wings the souls of those who had 
expired in some great agony, while 
the dark Scotch firs stood up like 
spectres among the bleak grey rocks. 

ruly it was an evening on which the 
stoutest heart might gladly seck a 
shelter, and Hamilton was fain, 
though sorely against his will, to rest 
for the night in the domain of his 
enemies. This had been no part of 
his intention when he set out on his 
journey ; he had then been accompa- 
nied by two of his retainers, and he 
designed to have passed at a little 
distance from Inverary early in the 
day, and to have lodged for the night 
in a castle at some distance, and be- 
longing to a kinsman of his own ; but, 
unhappily that morning one of his 
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zuides had been thrown from his 
1orse and injured so severely that his 
life was despaired of. Some hours 
were spent in conveying the wounded 
man to a resting place ; and Hamilton, 
whose mission admitted of no delay, 
was obliged to leave him in charge of 
his comrade and push on his road, al- 
though the short December day was 
already closing in when he started 
again. 

He rode on as rapidly as he could, 
but the darkness soon became so im- 
penetrable that he repeatedly lost his 
way ; and when, at last, the lights of 
Inverary gleamed through the driving 
mist and rain, he felt that it had be- 
come a matter of necessity that he 
should rest there for the night, as his 
jaded horse was stumbling at every 
-~ from sheer fatigue. 

n these turbulent times, when 
every man’s hand was inst his 
fellow, there would have been con- 
siderable risk in a Hamilton venturing 
into Inverary, and especially this par- 
ticular Hamilton, had he been known; 
but Kenelm trusted that the darkness 
of the night would prevent his being 
seen by any but the landlord of the 
inn where he meant to sleep, to whom 
he was personally unknown, and who 
would not be likely to suspect that a 
solitary horseman, unattended by a 
single retainer, could bear so proud a 
name. 

In this supposition he was proved 
to have judged rightly. Kenelm rode 
unmolested and unobserved through 
the little town, the streets of which 
were, in fact, almost deserted ; as the 
tempestuous weather had driven all 
the inhabitants into their houses, and 
he saw, to his great satisfaction, that 
even the door of the inn was shut—a 
sufficient proof that no guests were 
expected at the “ Argyle Arms” that 
night. The landlord, a Campbell, of 
course, and as sturdy a Scot as one 
could wish to see, himself came to 
the door to welcome the stranger, and 
after sending his tired horse to the 
stable, he ushered him into the huge 
stone kitchen, briefly remarking that 
he must be content with such cheer 
as the family provisions could afford, 
for that he little expected any visiters 
on a night so “ uncanny.” 

Hamilton assured him he was not 
disposed to be fastidious, and havin 
thrown off his dripping mantle an 
disencumbered himself of his heavy 
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riding boots he sat down on the oaken 
settle opposite the hugh fireplace ; 
while Campbell went out to see that 
the horse was attended to. 

Left to himself, Kenelm began tolook 
around him, and he was much struck 
by the scene which presented itself 
within the room. The huge fireplace, 
which was filled up with wood, sent 
a bright and ruddy glow over the 
whole room and lighted up with a 
brilliant glare the figure of a young 
woman, who sat at one corner of the 
ample hearth, and who was the only 
other occupant of the apartment be- 
sides himself. There was something 
very peculiar in the appearance of 
this girl, which riveted Hamilton’s 
a in spite of himself. She sat per- 
ectly motionless, excepting for the 
rapid movement of her fingers, which 
she was employing in knitting: her 

laid thrown back from her head left 

er pale face exposed to view, which 
was marked by a singularly frigid and 

et by no means vacant expression. 

his was caused in part, no doubt, by 
the fixed stare of her large light blue 
eyes, which never moved in their 
sockets nor brightened with a sparkle 
of life ; it was evident that she was 
stone-blind, while there lurked certain 
lines round the thin compressed lips 
which seemed to indicate that she had 
all the acuteness, amounting almost 
to cunning, which often characterizes 
persons thus afflicted. 

The countenance was far from 
beautiful—scarcely even pleasing— 
yet it impressed Hamilton withasense 
of power such as we often feel and 
yet cannot define in the presence of 
persons unknown to us. She gave 
no sign of being conscious of his pre- 
sence, but he felt she was aware that 
he was in the room ; and as he conti- 
nued to watch her sitting there in her 
strong impassiveness, an indefinable 
feeling of shrinking and dread took 
possession of him, for which he could 
not account. He had been thinking 
of his rival’s bloody death, and it 
struck him that the implacable 
“maiden” who had taken Argyle’s 
young life might have been fitly 
represented by this weird damsel who 
sat there so like a blind inexorable 
-— weaving a web of inevitable 


oom. 

The gallant knights of those times, 
who feared neither death nor danger, 
were greatly prone tosuperstition ; and 
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Hamilton, hot blooded and impetu- 
ous as he was, proved no exception to 
the rule. He was, therefore, heartily 
giad when the innkeeper returned and 
broke the ominous silence which had 
so oppressed him. 

“Here, Elspeth,” said Campbell 
addressing the figure in the broa 
Scotch of those days which we will 
not attempt to reproduce, “ Here’s a 
gentleman, cold and hungry, come and 
see what you can find for his supper.” 

Hamilton listened anxiously for the 
sound of her voice, feeling as if it 
would be a relief to hear her speak, 
but she never opened her lips ; she 
rose up, however, at once, and began 
to move about in a strange mechanical 
manner, her blindness becoming more 
apparent as she guided herself by 
the touch, while the staring glassy 
eyes seemed to him absolutely ghastly 
as she passed near him. She placed 
some oatmeal cakes and dried fish on 
the table, along with a jug of whisky, 
and then returned to her place by 
the fire, where she sat unmovable 
as before. 

“Ts that your daughter,” said Ha- 
milton to the innkeeper, as he in- 
vited him to draw near and eat. 

“My only child ; and blind from 
her birth,’ was the reply, uttered 
almost with sternness, as if the subject 
were painful. “ Elspeth’s not like 
other folk, and you had better take 
no heed of her.” 

Hamilton took the hint and said no 
more, while he applied himself to the 
rude fare set before him with a keen- 
set appetite. Nor did he spare the 
whisky, which was wonderfully 
cheering after his wet ride ; and when 
he had finished his repast, he felt, as 
he said, like a new man altogether. 
Filling his glass again, he invited 
Campbell to join him, and the two 
began to converse together on the 
events of the day. Kenelm sat with 
his back to the blind girl, and, as she 
never moved or spoke, he soon forgot 
her presence altogether, and had well- 
nigh forgotten also the necessity of 
concealing his name and lineage from 
these retainers of his foes, when he 
was startled into a sudden remem- 
brance of his position, Alluding to 
some political event, he mentioned 
that he had been at Holyrood the day 
before. 

“Ye come from Edinbro’, then,” 
said the innkeeper, kindling with a 
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sudden fierceness, and, clenching his 
fist, he struck it on the table with a 
violent blow, exclaiming : “ Curses on 
the bloody city !—the city of mur- 
derers ! and may the fire from heaven 
come down upon it and consume it !” 

“Amen,” said a deep, stern voice 
almost at Kenelm’s ear, and he started 
involuntarily as he saw that it had 
come from the blind woman’s lips. 
Something, too, in the sudden passion 
of the Campbell had stirred the angry 
blood within himself, and whilst an 
involuntary instinct told him what 
train of thought had thus fired the 
retainer of Argyle, he had much ado 
to hide his own antagonistic feel- 


in 

CY ou speak sharply, Master Camp- 
bell,” he said, at last. “The capital 
of Scotland is beholden to you in 
truth.” 

“Ay,” said the Highlander, his 
brow growing red with suppressed 
rage ; “but why should I curse the 
senseless stones, though they were 
stained with the blood of the noble 
Lord Argyle. Rather let me curse 
his enemies, who drove him to the 
death—his bitter foes, who made his 
life so dark to him that he was fain 
to break some petty law that he might 
die. then, I say, upon the 
traitor Hamilton, who stole his bride.” 

“Amen,” the deep voice answered, 
but this time Kenelm heard it not; 
his fiery passions were aroused be- 

ond control ; he forgot all but that 

e had been called a traitor, and, 
starting to his feet, he advanced on 
the Campbell, saying— 

“Man, know you to whom you are 


“T neither know nor care,” said 
the innkeeper, rising also. “But I 
say yet more: not only curses upon 
him, the traitor, but upon her, his 
lady light-o’-love, who would have 
brought a stain upon Argyle’s time- 
honoured house had she me his 
bride!” 

This was too much. In another 
moment Hamilton’s dirk was gleam- 
ing inhishand. “Villain, unsay that 
word,” he thundered out; “she is 

ure as driven snow.” 

“His lady light-o’-love,” repeated 
the Campbell, with a mocking smil 
at thesame time preparing to defen 
himself; but the furious Hamilton 
had closed with him ere the words 
had well passed his lips—one fierce 
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struggle followed, then the High- 
lander fell heavily to the ground as 
his assailant plunged the dagger into 
his breast up to the very hilt, exclaim- 
ing, “Die, then, with the foul lie in 
your throat.” One deep groan—one 
strong convulsion of the stalwart 
limbs, and Campbell was a corpse. 
Hamilton stood transfixed, while his 
boiling blood gradually subsided, and 
his passion cooled in the presence of 
death. The whole thing had taken 
lace so suddenly, that he could 
ardly believe the living, breathing 
man he had been talking to so ami- 
cably but a few moments before, was 
lying there murdered by his own hand. 
ut suddenly as he gazed, he felt his 
flesh creep with a strange horror, as 
he saw the soulless eyes of the blind 
maiden upturned towards him as she 
knelt on the ground by her dead fa- 
ther, towards whom she had crept 
with a step so stealthy that he had 
not heard her. Hamilton drew back, 
shuddering, from the fixed stare, so 
dreadful seemed the expression of 
hate on her white, ghastly face; but 
as he receded she crept towards him 
on her knees and laid her hand, which 
she had steeped in her father’s blood, 
on his till it bore the same red stain, 
and said in a low stifled voice—“ You 
have murdered him, and you shall die 
for it. None saw the murder, for my 
blind eyes saw it not; but think not 
to escape: the vengeance of Heaven 
will track you out one day.” Then 
flinging up her arms to heaven, she 
exclaimed—“ My father, oh, my fa- 
ther!” and fell upon the co with 
a shriek so wild and piercing, that 
Hamilton felt as if it must have rung 
upon the ears of every person in the 
town, and reached even through the 
massive walls of Inverary Castle. 
That cry recalled him to himself; 
he must escape right speedily, or an- 
other moment would see him sur- 
rounded by those whom it must rouse; 
theinstinct of self-preservation at once 
took the place of every other feeling, 
and with one bound he darted to the 
outer door, opened it, rushed to the 
stable, mounted his horse without sad- 
dle or bridle, and the clattering of his 
horse’s feet, as he galloped away, was 
all that the inhabitants heard of him 
as they rushed to the inn, whence the 
blind girl’s shrieks were still heard 
echoing. 
Hamilton never slackened his pace 
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till he had laid ten miles between 
him and Inverary. In those days the 
course of justice was as stern as it 
was summary; and he felt well as- 
sured that the present Marquis of 
Argyle, the younger brother of his 
aa would never rest till he had 
found out the murderer of his re- 
tainer, especially when he heard from 
Elspeth the circumstances of his death; 
and if he succeeded in his search, the 
services of the “maiden” would right 
ea be called into action for 
enelm himself. 

When at last he ventured, under 
cover of a dark fir wood, to stop his 
furious course, he began to consider 
the best means of avoiding discovery, 
with no small anxiety as to the issue. 
His best hope was in the fact, that 
none had been present during the 
murder but the tind girl, who could 


not identify him ; and that not a sin- 

le inhabitant of Inverary had seen 

im, except her dead father himself. 
He was now not very far from the 
— of oe ees where he origi- 
nally intended to have a 
night. The time he had spent so 
fatally in the inn at Inverary had not 


extended beyond an hour, and the 
rapid pace at which he had traversed 
the last ten miles had fully brought 
him to the time when he would, ac- 
cording to his ordinary style of tra- 
anne have reached his destina- 
tion. He therefore resolved to proceed 
thither at once, as if he were only ar- 
riving from the village where he had 
left his servants, and to trust that no 
one would ever suspect him of having 
made his unfortunate detour into the 
domain of his enemy. This plan suc- 
ceeded eae ; he was expected by 
his cousin; and next morning his ser- 
vant joined him, having left his com- 
rade doing well; so that no doubt 
was for a moment entertained that 
he had ever deviated from the road 
he had been expected to take, and he 
had once more started for Edinburgh 
before the news of the murder had 
spread beyond Inverary. Neverthe- 
less, when the fact did become known, 
it created a great sensation, chiefly 
owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of the case—a murder committed by 
an unknown assassin in presence of 
one sole witness, and that one de- 
prived of the power of seeing the 
murderer, was, even in those days of 
bloodshed, a striking event, and the 
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mysterious escape of the criminal 
seemed altogether unaccountable. 

The Marquis of Argyle, who was 
at his castle on the fatal night, left 
no stone unturned in his efforts to 
discover the perpetrator of the deed ; 
being stimulated to unusual activity 
in the search, by the strong suspicion 
he entertained that the assassin was 
in some way connected with the fa- 
mily of his foes, the Hamiltons. This 
he gathered from the conversation be- 
tween the murderer and his victim ; 
which Elspeth detailed word for word, 
but it afforded no clue whatever to 
the actual individual, and Kenelm 
himself was never suspected. 

After a few weeks of useless inves- 
tigation the search was given up; but 
the details of the murder were care- 
fully recorded by the court of justice, 
and the Lord of Argyle declared that 
if ever in his lifetime the assassin 
were discovered, he would bring him 
to the scaffold, be the interval ever 
solong. Elspeth found a home in the 
Marquis’s household, after the good 
old fashion of these times, which re- 
cognised a claim on the part of all the 
helpless and afflicted of the clan to 
find a refuge with the family of their 
chief, and Kenelm had, to all ap- 
pearance, escaped with perfect im- 
punity. 

Yet he, gay and reckless as he 
seemed, was secretly haunted by one 
dark foreboding, which never left him 
night or day. Campbell was not the 
first man he had slain in the course of 
his stormy career ; but he was the 
first he had murdered ; the first whose 
life he had taken otherwise than in 
honourable warfare ; and already the 
unfailing retribution of actual crime 
had commenced in the deep secret of 
his heart. Wherever he went, alone 
or in crowds, from the hour whenthe 
low solemn warning of the blind 

irl came to him him as he stood with 

is feet dabbling in the blood of her 
father. He heard that voice ringing 
in his ear, and telling him that ven- 
geance would surely find him yet, 
and the sleepless justice of the In- 
visible track him out when least he 
looked for it. Not even the joy-bells, 
on his wedding morning, could drown 
that ominous whisper in his soul, nor 
the sweet tones of the gentle y 
Ellen, while she murmured her bridal 
vows. Still was it sounding there, 
when the feeble cry of his first-born 
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spoke of new ties to make life sweet ; 
and, later still, he heard it through 
the firing of the salutes that greeted 
him as ambassador on a foreign shore. 
Years passed on, most of which were 
spent at one of the continental courts; 
and when, at last, he returned, with 
his wife and family to Edinburgh, the 
murder of the innkeeper had not 
been thought of by any one for a long 
time past. 

One day, about a month after his ar- 
rival in the Scottish capital, Hamilton 
was walking along the most fashion- 
able part of the old town, where the 
houses of the nobility were chiefly to 
be found, when his attention was at- 
tracted by afray, which was going on 
in the streets between two young 
men. Suchasight was by nomeans un- 
common in those days; but the fury 
of the lads was so great that it was 
evident some serious mischief would 
ensue if they were not separated. 
Hamilton, whose rank in the city en- 
titled him to interfere, at once rushed 
in between them, calling to them in 
a loud voice to desist immediately 
from further quarrelling, and with a 
firm grasp of his strong hands on the 
shoulder of each he sent them reeling 
to the opposite sides of the street. 

The affair had collected a consi- 
derable crowd, and Hamilton’s 
rank and position were well known 
amongst them, so that they all made 
way for him as he turned to resume 
his walk. One moment he stood there 
in all his proud prosperity, receiving 
the homage of the people as his right, 
and scarce bending his lofty head in 
acknowledgment of it—the sunshine 
of a bright summer sky streaming 
down upon his noble and command- 
ing form seemed but to typify the 
brilliancy of his wordly prospects. 
One moment he stood thus, and the 
next, the vengeance that had so lon 
tracked his steps unseen laid hol 
upon him with a deadly grasp, and 
the sun of Hamilton’s career sunk 
down to set in blood. A shriek, so 
thrilling and intense that it seemed to 
pierce his very heart, suddenly rung 
through the air, and all eyes, as well as 
his.own, were turned to the spot from 
whence it appeared to have arisen— 
and there a sight presented itself 
which caused the stately Hamilton to 
grow pale and tremble like a child. 
On the highest step of the stone stair 
which led to the door of the Marquis 
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of Argyle’s town residence, a tall hag- 
poss woman was standing— 
er arms were outstretched towards 
Hamilton, and her eyes, whose glassy 
vacancy showed that they were sight- 
less, seemed to glare upon him with a 
horrible triumph as she shrieked out 
in tones that were heard far and near 
—“Seize him! seize that man who- 
ever he may be—he is the murderer 
of my father, I know him by his 
voice.” Many of Argyle’s retainers 
were amongst the crowd, and the 
Marquis himself had been drawn to 
the window by the noise of the quar- 
rel, All knew Elspeth Campbell the 
blind woman, and remembered her 
father’s mysterious murder—all could 
testify to the acuteness of her sense 
of hearing, and to the repeated ex- 
pression of her longing desire that she 
might hear the voice of the assassin 
so long sought in vain, for she remem- 
bered the full rich tones that had 
called on her father to unsay his 
words one instant ere he fell a corpse, 
and she felt certain she should know 
them again if she could but once hear 
the murderer speak; and now, after 
the lapse of all these years, the well- 
known voice had struck her ear, and 
again and again she screamed out— 
“Seize him ! seize him! I know he is 
my father’s murderer.” In another 
moment Argyle was confronting Ha- 
milton, too thankful to have such a 
charge established against his ancient 
enemy. The people crowded round, 
and if any had been disposed to doubt 
the blind woman’s recognition, Ha- 
milton’s own awe-struck conscience 
set a seal upon its truth, for he at- 
tempted no defence, but kept his ap- 
palled look still fixed upon the blind 
woman’s ghastly face, he let his hands 
fall at his side and exclaimed—“ It is 
the hand of God, and I am lost.” 

He spoke truly ; he was lost indeed. 
Argyle speedily brought him to jus- 
tice. The blind woman’s evidence 
was unquestionable, nor did he at- 
tempt to controvert it; it was as if 
the very blood of the murdered man 
had risen up to cry for vengeance ; and 
all men deemed it a righteous sen- 
spe which doomed him to the scaf- 

old. 

Not many days after that bright 
morning when he stood, as it seemed, 
on the pinnacle of fortune with admir- 
ing crowds around him, he found him- 
self again the centre of a large assem- 
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blage, the object of interest to all. 
The deadly maiden had been prepared 
to receive another victim, and at her 
feet the noble Lady Ellen Hamilton 
sat weeping bitterest tears, as she saw 
the lover of her youth, the husband 
of her riper years, led up to die. 

They let him pause one instant to 
take leave of her. “My Ellen, do not 
weep,” he said, “this is but the work 
of ’s unsleeping justice. I ever 
knew that I must die for that rash 
deed. The blind woman’s voice has 
haunted me through all these years, 
as it seems mine has haunted her. 
She told me vengeance would over- 
take me, and it is come—merciful it is 
that it meets me on the scaffold and 
not in the fires of hell.” He kissed 
her pale lips and passed on. 

Still nearer to the fatal maiden 
stood the blind woman, who had mur- 
dered him as surely as he killed her 
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For many years the British Institu- 
tion was looked upon as an exhibi- 
tion of works of art, which, although 
of relatively small dimensions, was 
only second to that of the Royal 
Academy in interest, and, in some 
degree not much inferior in the 
quality of the productions it an- 
nually containe Great interest, 
moreover, was attached to its opening 
on account of that being the first event 
of the kind in the year ; the appear- 
ance of the sentries in Pall Mall, 
pacing the front of the Exhibition, 
was always supposed to be in some 
sort the opening of the Annual Art 
Ball, and its private view was a 
kind of field day when many fine pic- 
tures would be seen. Moreover, the 
British Institution, from the peculiar 
circumstances of its origin and con- 
stitution, being considered under the 
management of an independent body 
of gentlemen unconnected with art 
except as patrons, and, therefore, not 
liable to be influenced by the actions 
of cliques or family intrigues, was 
expected to be free from many of the 
besetting sins popularly attributed to 
other public galleries. 

Under these circumstances, the 
reader will say that much might be 
looked for, and that, if there could be 
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father. He laid his hand on hers :— 
“Elspeth, you are avenged,” he said ; 
“Tam about to die. Now, let your 
hatred pass away, and pray for me.” 

“Twill,” she answered, and tears fell 
from her sightless eyes as he passed 
on to suffer. 

In another instant the maiden had 
done her work, and the last of her 
victims lay slaughtered in her terrible 
embrace. 

The instrument of death thus strange- 
ly named was never used again. It 
was superseded by the more modern 
fashion of executing criminals, and it 
may now be seen in the Museum of 
the Society of Antiquaries in Edin- 
burgh, with the dark stains yet cor- 
roding on the fatal knife, which were 
left there by the blood of him who 
in very deed and truth was brought 
to justice by the signal retribution we 
have recorded. 


INSTITUTION. 


an exhibition where a young artist 


could reasonably anticipate fair recog- 
nition, it would be at the British In- 
stitution. Here it would be thought 
good pictures would obtain good 
places, and that, at the very least, 
there would be no flagrant departures 
from good taste; we should have 
here some amount of tolerable execu- 
tive skill demanded by the highly 
educated amateurs whee form its 
council. 

The result however is, we deeply 
regret to say, lamentably the reverse 
of this. No competent critic or judge 
will deny that, for some years past, 
this exhibition has declined in in- 
terest, in the intelligence displayed 
by its artist-contributors, and in the 
class of works put before the public. 
At least it will be said the most tan- 
gible sign of prosperity and good ma- 
nagement is observed in the excellent 
names to be found in its catalogue. 
Probably for a coarse test no better 
could be found than this—the number 
of good names on the list of contri- 
butors. Let us, therefore, take men 
of recognised rank in art, whose 
merits few will dispute, and see what 
is the result. 

Time was when the catalogue 
showed the names of Maclise, 
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Leslie, Egg, Frith, Poole, Landseer, 
and others, men of unquestionable 
standing. What is the case now ? 
Of all these names for the last three 
years we find only Sir Edwin Land- 
seer and Mr. Frith each represented by 
two of their smallest and most unim- 
rtant works. Also, of the great 
d of young men whose efforts 
have so altered the course of art in a 
few years, not a single name of an 
value—if we except Mr. Josep 
Clark—has ever placed a picture on 
these walls, or—what comes to the 
same thing, as far as the public is 
concerned—have had them placed 
there by the directors. These things 
are sturdy and irrefragable facts, and 
they do, indeed, point out a sad mis- 
use of the great influence which 
should accrue to an institution so 
constituted as the “British Insti- 
tution for Promoting the Fine Arts 
in the United Kingdom.” 

When we sum up the contents of 
the present display by asserting that, 
with few—very few indeed—excep- 
tions, it contains absolutely nothin 
but examples of the most conel 
imbecility, heartless absence of feel- 
ing for the true ends of noble art, and 
the most lamentable ignorance on 
mere executive points ;—when we 
thus sum it up, we say, the reader 
will join us in regretting that so 
much positive injury has n in- 
flicted on that art which the institu- 
tion was intended to foster—inflicted, 
of course, in an equal degree to that 
in which base and false art has been 
encouraged. It isa painful thing to 
say this, but let us be heard in proof. 
The great mass of pictures on these 
walls are of that long ago, we had 
hoped, exploded class of half-length 

of women, variously desig- 
nated “ Reflection,” “ Disappoint- 
ment,” &c., executed without the 
slightest feeling for art or its require- 
ments, or for nature herself (if these 
be not the same thing). Scores of 
such are here. These, with an 
enormous number of bad landscapes 
of the most meretricious sort, and the 
lowest and most commonplace ex- 
amples of genre, constitute the main 
y of the productions put forward 
as the works of British artists. To 
a foreigner such a gathering must be 
astonishing. 

In the course of the following re- 

marks we shall enter into the parti- 
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culars of this subject, prefacing them 
with assurances that we rather choose 
for comment such pictures, which, 
with few exceptions, do display a 
small amount of intelligence or exe- 
cutive power on the part of the artists, 
and that the vast majority passed over 
in silence are too inane to admit of 
even the slightest notice. If what 
we have said before respecting the 
want of good names in the catalogue 
be not significant enough the details 
cannot but prove our assertions, and 
may point out how loudly this state 
of things requires alteration. To those 
interested in the British Institution, 
and who sanction it with their names, 
we wish more particularly to appeal, 
for they alone, as it is at present con- 
stituted, can apply the remedy. 

We will vary this painful part of 
our theme by introducing to the 
reader the few good works which 
shine amongst the rest with extta- 
ordinary light. A recent article in 
the Dublin University Magazine 
summed up the productions of the 
past year, and felicitated the public 
upon the unusual signs of excellence 
and intelligence that had been dis- 
cernible in art during that period. 
We should have added the name of 
W. Maw Egley to the list of pro- 

“—s artists if we had then seen 

is little work at the British Institu- 
tion, 318, “Omnibus Life in London.” 
This painter has been hitherto known 
to critics and by them em oe 
to coin a word, for his feeble render- 
ings of Tennyson, of which a notable 
example appeared here last year in the 
shape of the most weak of versions 
of “The Lady of Shalott”—a work of 
which, under the present circum- 
stances, the less said the better ; let 
it suffice that the painter was evi- 
dently incompetent to translate into 
colour or design a theme which the 
Laureate rendered so pathetic and 

ofound, and treated with such won- 
erful command of picturesque words. 
From the lost Lady of Shalott break- 
ing the web and purpose of her life 
to the interior of a London omnibus 
was a long step, but the work before 
us shows it was a bold step in the 
right direction. 

“Omnibus Life in London” shows 
one of those convenient vehicles stop- 

d to receive a new passenger. e 
ook down from the upper end to- 
wards the door:—seated on the right 
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thereof is a beautiful apparition of a 
young girl some seventeen years old, 
who has attracted the attention of her 
companions by her extreme delicacy 
and beauty of feature, prettily and 
lightly dressed in the neatest and most 
modest of fashions, there she sits quite 
abashed by the evident admiration 

iven toher. Her vis-a-vis is a youth, 
‘a youngswell” of the bank clerk order, 
that is to say, a little in extremes in 
costume, but obviously one of the 
most innocent of characters; his eyes 
round themselves into globes of ad- 
miration, and his whole soul is evi- 
dently absorbed in the charming sylph 
before him; there is something quite 
amusing in his total abstraction, even 
his own splendidly robed person gets 
not a glance from him. At his shoul- 
der, and nearer to us, sits a widow of 
some thirty-five, whose expression as 
she studies the face of the girl with 
condescending approval, and the 
slightest of dashes of commiseration 
for her being “ really = pretty,” is 
most capitally told. On the same side 
come a farmer-looking man, a trades- 
man—not quite so overcome as his 
companions, and nearer to us still, 
quite in front of the picture, sits a 
corpulent woman, with an extensive 
charge of bandboxes and bundles, the 
removal of which to accommodate the 
new-comer, seems rather to annoy her, 
her fingers peering through her gloves, 
and shabby attire, import the under- 
servant out of place, as does a some- 
what coarse though good-hearted face. 
The new-comer herself, whose step 
hesitates at the door while she lowers 
her parasol in the act, illustrates the 
artist’s discernment of character. She 
is a young woman of about twenty- 
five, tolerably good-looking. She has 
made up her mind to create a slight 
sensation on entering; her dress, with 
its indications of love of demure finery, 
marks her opinion of herself suffi- 
ciently, if the expression of surprise 
and faint shade of jealousy that ap- 
pears in her face at sight of her pretty 
predecessor, who already forms a cy- 
nosure with which she is conscious 
she cannot contend, were not enough. 
This is a subtle little bit of character 
cleverly worked out. 

Opposite to the enamoured youth, 
and at the elbow of the pretty sylph 
sit two or three staid personages, 
the most important of whom is a 
married woman of between twenty 
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and thirty years of age, having on her 
lap a fine sturdy, self-willed looking 
young urchin, who is much discom- 
posed with the confinement of the 
carriage, and struggles with his fate 
in an awkward way, shouldering from 
her grasp with the best of wills. For 
executive quality of painting this face 
and figure please us best of any part 
of the picture, being more solid and 
simply true than any of the others. 
Nearest of all on that side comes his 
neatly dressed sister, a little girl gar- 
mented in all finery of crochet, patent- 
leather shoes, silks, broad hat, ete, 
Her face, which has evidently been 
painted from nature with great care, 
is in the shade, and a line of strong 
light running down its contour marks 
that out distinctly and sharply. The 
conductor, a red-headed, somewhat 
emaciated individual, stares in over 
the head of the lady entering, to 
catch a glimpse of the fair attraction. 
The sides of the vehicle are placarded 
with advertisements, the famous pair 
of trousers marked seventeen shillings 
and sixpence, which after standing 
upright bodiless for so long have at 
last sat down on an imaginary chair 
to display their miraculous fitting 

uality; also the “South African 

herry” is vigorously puffed by a 
poster representing four dyspeptic 
and stomach-writhed men seated 
round a barrel, tasting a yellowish 
fluid, which their looks by no means 
certify to be less than the vilest 
vinegar. 

The execution of this picture is 
sustained throughout with the utmost 
care and the highest degree of finish: 
the character is, as we have shown, 
of the greatest conceivable variety, 
and displays much power of humour. 
The faults of the work are a certain 
hardness and metallic look that goes 
through the whole, carrying with it 
a want of atmosphere and relief; but 
for the drawing, indeed, it would be 
difficult to say whether some of the 
figures were nearer or further off than 
the others. The widow’s face, too, is 
quite out of drawing, a fault which 
in some manner mars its expression. 
These are faults which with more 
practice the artist will be soon able 
to overcome: that done we shall hail 
him as a remarkable painter, and a 
great credit to the British school. 

Mr J. Gilbert has a large picture 
of Falstaff Reviewing his Ragged Re- 
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giment, painted in his usual vigorous 
manner, which if rather coarse and 
crude, is nevertheless powerfully va- 
ried in character. Its general effect 
is rather hot and gloomy. A curious 
picture by E. Hopley, 453, “The Birth 
of a Pyramid, an —— to realize 
an Egyptian Tradition,” has, at least, 
the merit of total originality of sub- 
ject; and if it were executed with 
eater conscientiousness, would merit 
igher praise than we can accord to 
the humorous character evinced in its 
treatment. The story is, that a daugh- 
ter of Nef-Chofo, an tian king, 
had such a multitude of lovers that 
when she summoned them before her 
to bring each a sculptured stone as 
tribute to her beauty and testimony of 
their hopes, these stones were found 
numerous enough to build a huge pyra- 
mid. There they pass in a motley pro- 
cession, the most prominent a wizened 
old mummy of a man, standing kissing 
his lean hand to the lady, and borne 
forward on a sort of table of richly- 
sculptured stone, having four legs of 
gold; his means of progress are three 
negro slaves who crawl beneath the 
table, and are led by a grimacing 
dwarf, dressed in the most bizarre of 
costumes. Next to the old noble 
comes a young admirer, crouching 
down and clasping his hands to his 
breast with an expression of ecstatic 
adoration. His follower is a more com- 
posed lover of himself, who stalks 
along dressed in the extreme of fa- 
shion, with knotted beard, winged 
head-dress, highly-tinted robes, and 
gorgeous jewellery: true to his cha- 
racter of vanity, he bears not a stone 
of large size, but a priceless block of 
cornelian hardly the size of a fist, but 
so costly as to suggest the idea that he 
thus offered the value of a pyramidina 
handful; this treasure he complacently 
contemplates. His successor is an 
Egyptian warrior, who, however, has 
been assaulted by a jealous Nubian 
rival, his gift of granite taken from 
him and about to be employed to 
knock out the brains of the owner. 
The rest of the picture consists of lo- 
vers of various descriptions, attend- 
ants, guards, etc. The princess her- 
self stands up before them all, receiv- 
ing a basket of fruit from a female 
slave, the choicest of which she ap- 
to be bestowing on the most 

end of her adorers. The costumes 
and accessories of this picture, from 
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the jewels worn by the personages, 
their arms, the standards borne bi 
the soldiery, the columns, the obelis 
and facade of a temple in the back- 
ground, are all studied with much 
accuracy, and apparently truly repro- 
duced in an antiquarian point of view; 
the very flowers strewn about are in 
keeping with the locality in Egypt: 
the whole picture, nevertheless, os 
execrable faults of drawing, a vulgar 
taste for colour, ignorance or disregard 
of light and shade, and utter neglect 
of all those higher qualities of painting 
which entitle it to be called a fine art. 
“ Never too late to mend,” by G. 
Holmes, 376, is a creditable little 
work, showing an old woman mend- 
ing a terribly worn pair of stockings, 
the holes in which appal her soul. 
Mr. Ansdell has two pictures; 50, 
“Dos Amigos,” a rencontre of two 
Spanish peasants on the road, an old 
man, and a young one who bears a 
woman behind him on his horse; the 
worst portion of the picture is the 
haunches of the horse, which are so 
totally devoid of modelling and form 
as to suggest the idea of a large india- 
rubber bottle stuck on two skewers, 
the latter being the animal’s legs. 
There is some feeling for character 
and colour in this work. Feeling for 
colour there cannot be said to exist 
in the artist’s other work, 347, “Isla 
Mayor, on the Guadalquiver,” a large 
picture, showing the banks of a river, 
with cattle coming down to drink; 
these animals are drawn and painted 
with breadth and vigour and consider- 
able diversity of design ; the colour of 
the whole landscape portion is colder 
and more dull than we ever saw on 
the banks of an English river: the 
atmospheric effect of distance is well 
rendered. Another animal picture 
merits warmer praise, 120, “ Par- 
tridges,” by J. Wolf: some birds, 
whose plumage is perfect in texture 
and colour, and whose grouping and 
expression, so to speak, is really ad- 
mirable for design; they are in a 
turnip field, the large leaves of the 
plant overshadow them. These last 
are rather carelessly and weakly 
—.-7 A careful little landscape is 
No. 87, by H. Bowler: a solitary 
forest pond, 
‘* Where the waters still and deep, 
Safe from ruffling breezes sleep.” 
There is asort of melancholy stillness 
over this work that takes the fancy 
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greatly. No. 482, by J. Raven. “The 
wind changed : blowing up for rain,” 
a sketch upon an upland common, 
having a mill to the front, beyond 
whose dark arms the great masses of 
white cloud sweep athwart the gloom- 
ingsky. The feeling for nature which 
is apparent in all this artist’s works 
is not less than usual observable here ; 
but we have only to lament that, with 
this feeling, he does not possess that 
respect and love for nature which 
would lead him to work with the ut- 
most care and perfect elaboration of 
finish. 

Mr. E. W. Cooke, a.r.a., has an 
unusually brilliant and clear study of 
the Venetian waters, 3, “‘ Bragozzi,— 
fishing craft off the Giardini Publici,” 
two heavy smacks, as we should call 
them, with their richly painted and 

uaint sails reared against the sky, 
the which latter portion of the pic- 
ture is highly successful for aérial 
depth. Still we must protest against 
the eternal Venetian fishing craft this 
painter puts before the public. The 
still waters of the lagoons are always 
the same with him, softly trembling 
in slow ripples, and reflecting the 
colours and the forms precisely in the 
same manner as a hundred times be- 
fore in his pictures. His English 
coast subjects please us infinitely 
better, why not, therefore, seek some 
novel theme out of the Adriatic. Da- 
vid Roberts, R.A.,is rather less mono- 
chromatic than before in “Chapel in 
the Cathedral of St. Mark’s, Venice,” 
and “The Remains of the Roman Fo- 
rum, Sunset,”26,173. How the Roman 
Forum can have stood such centuries 
of weather, such storms of change, 
such mutations of repaired destruc- 
tion, and yet be pure Naples yellow 
and white, passes our knowledge and, 
indeed, belief. Does Mr. Roberts mean 
us to take his word for this? Can it 
be possible for him to assert that he 
sees no more colour in a column which 
has stood so many centuries than we 
see in a piece of scene painting? By 
his version, the modern Romans must 
yellow-wash their public edifices and 
ruins at least once a month. If he 
sees more colour why does he not 
paint it: the beauty of colour, as he 
really must know, consists in its in- 
tense variety. There are people, whose 
words we should take on other mat- 
ters, who boldly assert that Mr. Ro- 
berts’ drawing of architecture and 
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disposition of masses are no more 
true than his colours; in short, that 
these much admired pictures by the 
well-known R.A. are mere fictions, 
wrought out from rough sketches, and 
painted in the studio. Such a scan- 
dalous tale as this is false, of course. 
G. Stanfield has a view of “ Richmond 
from the Swale, Yorkshire,” 138, a 
carefully painted and bright repre- 
sentation, although rather heavy in 
colour. The best landscape on the 
walls is by J. W. Oakes, 292, “Spring- 
day at Stoke, Salop,” a bit of lowland 
scenery, fresh in newest green; an 
ancient manor-house stands in the 
mid-distance, with its dark roofs and 
time-worn front sleeping in the mist 
light of a spring day; a willow, with 
every leaf bright and new with the 
fresh season, occupies the foreground, 
with some water of a stream, brimful 
from recent rains, and rain in petu- 
lant showers gather in the large, 
white clouds that sail above in the 
fitful breeze. Truly a delightful pic- 
ture, the realism of which we should 
recommend to the artist’s companions 
on the walls. “Rain on the Fair Day,” 
161, C. 8. Lidderdale, shows a girl 
leaning against a casement watching 
the lowering clouds and driving rain 
with a disappointed expression. This 
work is carefully painted throughout, 
although a little hard and crude in 
colour. The artist will improve with 
practice. 

By E. Hayes, A.R.H.A., are three 
coast scenes of great merit. 21, “Clon- 
tarf Roads,” is an agreeably painted 
little picture, showing a level stretch 
of pale blue sea, overshadowed with 
soft, hazy, and dreamy-looking sky of 
the peculiar character in which the 
artist so much delights, and which is 
so characteristic of the localities he 
sofrequently paints. Inthistwocoast- 
ing vessels lieat anchor, and their scarce 
broken reflections fall upon each shal- 
low furrow of the scarcely heaving 
swell until they reach the shore at our 
feet. The most important, largest, and, 
to our judgment, best, of this artist’s 
works i 


is, however, 224, “Fresh Gale, 
Dalkey Sound,” showing a fish-boat 


going out in roughish weather. Be- 
neath the craft a crestless wave rises, 
angrily and without curve or hollow, 
but like an unshaped animal wallow- 
ing. Thecolour onthis piece of nature 
is extremely good, its variety great; be- 
hind is the coast, witha road upwards 
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from the shore, all grey and soft again, 
but so from a different cause to that 
of the last ; now full of salt sea spray 
and dampness, then soft with evapo- 
rated vapours. The third picture by 
Mr. Hayes pleases us less than either 
of these. 

By W. Haines is “ An Interior of 
a Cottage in Sussex,” 264, a nicely 
painted interior. By J. Clark, is 
‘The Cottage Door,” 398. Mr. J. 
Clark painted “The Sick Child” (R.A. 
’57); and this little work, although a 
little brown in colour, well sustains 
his promise to be a fine domestic ar- 
tist. A young labouring man stands 
at the door of his house and tickles a 
baby with the end of a clay-pipe ; the 
mother, who holds the child in her 
arms, looks delighted with the sport 
and the charming innocence of its 
crowingand pleasure. Thefinest part 
of the subject is, however, the figure 
of an elder child, some four years old, 
who leans half sulkily against the 
knees of his mother, and, as the say- 
ing is, with “his nose out of joint” at 
the notice of the junior ; the half-pout 
of his face is really admirably told. 
The fault of this work is not only the 
dull brownness of its colour, but that 
thereisaslight evidence of carelessness 
in not attending tothe relative propor- 
tions of the personages ; the mother is 
almost too young to be the parent of 
the infant, and certainly far too much 
so for the elder child. It is acharm- 
ing little work nevertheless. 

y J.O’Connor is 383, “Mosque at 
Alger” (? Algiers), a bright little re- 
presentation of a Moslem street, with 
a lofty tower rather than minaret 
standing at an angle, and the party- 
coloured walls ba shop-fronts creat- 
ing an agreeable picturesque effect. 
This picture, indeed, lacks intensity 
of colour, not variety or richness, but 
that vigour which isthe certain reward 
of care and elaborate study on the spot 
represented. For atmospheric truth 
it is remarkably good, the clearness 
and purity of the air being cleverly 
suggested. No. 546, “Rue Kiéber 
Algiers,” by this artist, will reward 
observation for the same qualities al- 
though in a less degree. 

By Hamilton M‘Carthy is a pretty 
statuette of “The Great Duke,” 584, 
showing him on horseback as he rode 
of later years, sioaping, Shangite, 
and yet observant. . M‘Carthy 
has extraordinary power of modelling 


Same, demonstrates his utter negli- 
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horses, and probably understands their 
structure better than any other sculp- 
tor. His “Startled Horse,” 585, would 
be very grand and impressive if on a 
large scale, but as a statuette it loses 
much of the real vigour of its design. 
A serpent rising from the earth makes 
the horse rear violently ; the serpent 
is certainly much too large, and by this 
excess dwarfs the horse still more. 
These few are literally all the pic- 
tures out of six hundred to which we 
can conscientiously award any praise 
for honesty or sincerity of purpose. 
Of the more flagrant examples of the 
opposite description let us nameafew, 
to support our first assertions. Two 
pictures, somewhat similar in style of 
treatment and subject, occupy the 
places of honour at each end of the 
rooms. The first, No. 1, “Sardis,” by 
H. Johnson, shows that ruined city 
standing inagloomy light of declining 
day, but it is so murky and opaque in 
colour, so untrue in light and shade— 
in short, so utterly wanting in reality 
of effect, that for all the appearance 
of being painted from nature, it might 
as well have had its original inacheer- 
lessold woodcut from the “Penny Ma- 
gazine,” executed inthe infancy of the 
Xylographicart. Much thesame might 
be said of its pendant, “The Pyramids 
at Sunrise,” 489, by F. Dillon. We 
have heard that sunrise breaks over 
the desert like a sea of fire, burnin 
up the night mists at once, so that al 
the horizon bursts into day in a mo- 
ment. At any rate, we can hardly 
conceive that in a clear atmosphere 
the colour of every object should be un- 
varied brownand grey. Wehave heard 
that the Sphinx is a huge and time- 
stained mass of courses of stones that 
have faced the centuries stark and bare 
it is true, but full of the tenderest va- 
riety of colour. Whatof that is there 
here in the ugly, misshapen, and ill- 
drawn heap that rears itself in the 
brown shades, with actual brown sha- 
dows inits fissures? Itis demonstrable 
from the laws of atmospheric effect, 
that no brown shadows could possibly 
exist in such a circumstance as sunrise 
over a desert of yellow-greysand. Can 
Mr. Dillon ever have seen the place he 
pleases to treat thus? Can he really 
understand those laws of nature whose 
operation it is his duty as an artist to 
study and represent to us? “TheGra- 
nite Sanctuary at Karnac,” 73, by the 
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pore of truth in painting, or contempt 
or the public taste, which by thistime 
is able to discern between these con- 
ventional fictions and the sweetness 
of nature. 

By H. Dawson, is 461, “Stone- 
house Pool, Plymouth,” intended for 
a sunrise effect. Now, the writer 
saw sunrise on this very spot six 
months ago, and then saw something 
different from the low-toned, dry, 
and sand-papered effect here given. 
The long rays of sunlight shot over 
the land, and threw vast shadows for- 
ward, in masses of greenish purple. 
The cliffs which are of rose-coloured 
marble, with great splashes of rich 
grey and white, lay in the shadow, 
and showed a thousand hues of the 
most infinite tenderness massed in 
the general tint. The bright green 
grass, relieved by the red cliffs, glit- 
tered like turquoise and emerald; 
the sea when it came into the famous 
sound, was richest and sweetest blue- 
green, into whose depths you might 
discern fathoms down, and every foot 
was varied in hue as it reflected the 
cliffs, the pure sky, or the dark trees 
and buildings above. Reflection is 
the law of water, and therefore it 
cannot but be infinitely varied; here 
however, Mr. Dawson shows nothin 
but a flat mass of greyish-blue, wit 
streaks of white upon the surface. As 
for translucency, none at all: sparkle, 
depth, and motion, equally none. The 
entire work is faint and misty, scraped 
out and pale. “Fair light Glen,” 25, 
by S. Percy, member of the Badding- 
ton school, isa specimen of that most 
commonplace style of art, which 

oes by the name of “Tea-board.” Mr. 
Jutsum’s woolly landscapes are well 
known to the world, and abominated 
by all who love nature. 

The most shameless offender in 
this class is, however, E. J. Niemann, 
whose picture of “The Swale at 
Richmond,” 307, will afford observers 
an opportunity of testing its truth, 
by comparison with the before-men- 
tioned work, by G. Stanfield. If he 
van believe that this Plutonic land- 
scape, with its bronze tree-stems, 
its literally iron cliffs and leather 
grass, are any thing like nature, he 
may turn for better information to 
the latter picture, which, despite its 
faults, is at least honest. There are 
masses of trees, meaut for such, whose 
leaves are positively nearly black ; 
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their brightest lights put on with yel- 
low ochre in sordid lumps. No. 151, 
“Richmond, Yorkshire,” is equally 
appalling ; yet these pictures are here 
placed in prominent positions, as 
— to claim the admiration of the 
world. 

Let us go from bad to worse, and 
close the miserable account with 
reference to a set of heads, painted in 
a style that would disgrace the most 
wretched tyro of the poorest school. 
These are no less than five in number, 
by J. P. Drew, 177, 220, 230, 404, 
419: “ Arab Girl,” “Country Boy,” 
“Cottage Girl,” “A Fair Persian,” 
and “ Peasant Boy.” Now, all these 
heads are alike in colour, in texture 
of skin, and style of drawing; there 
is little variety of expression in any ; 
all have a certain smear of brownish 
red under the nostrils; all have 
black lines in the eyelids ; all have 
red mouths of the same tint; all a 
blotch of paint, not colour, at the 
corner of the mouth: there is the 
same light glittering in a dab of 
white on the eyeballs. In fact, they 
are the most utterly vulgar things it 
is possible to conceive, false in every 
respect, and ignorant and coarse to 
the last degree. 

Have we said enough to give force 
to our appeal to the managers of this 
Institution, that pretends so highly, 
by reminding them, that the cause of 
art education is more injured by plac- 
ing such things here, than can be 
remedied by art-teaching in years? 
In vain will the Government strive 
to teach the people the sound ele- 
ments of art, when such things are 
put before the upper classes, from 
whom so much of tone in these mat- 
ters must inevitably come. Every 
one, not informed os study of the 
subject, would suppose that the di- 
rectors of such an association as the 
British Institution, would be incapa- 
ble of encouraging bad painting, and 
yet they have suffered to be hung 
such pictures here in the second ex- 
hibition of works of art in Britain. 
According to their report on the pro- 
gress of art, there was to be found no 

tter example than a huge, wretched, 
tawdry court picture, of the christen- 
ing of his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, by Sir George Hayter, 
painted some sixteen years ago, long 
since forgotten, and placed here—for 
what purpose, Heaven knows. Is it 
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an example of good art ;—can it be 
supposed to be a delicate compliment 
to the Queen that this dreary pro- 
duction comes to life again? er 
Majesty appreciates and honours Ma- 
clise, Landseer, Mulready, Leslie, Mil- 
lais, Holman Hunt, and all the sound 
artists of the day, and has encouraged 
highartinevery way. Surely the hang- 
ing committee cannot be so obtuse 


I REMEMBER once to have seen—I 
believe it was in Germany—a day re- 
hearsal at a theatre, where the back 
of the stage opened by a spacious 
window upon a beautiful little arbour, 
in whose leafy recesses the blackbirds 
carolled away merrily, so as at times 
almost to drown the voices of the ac- 
tors. The effect produced was very 
singular, as the light breeze stirred 
and murmured through the pliant 
foliage, wafting many a pleasant odour 
as it —contrasting so markedly 
with the stiff trees of the scene-painter, 
mute and motionless as they stood; 
and although there wasa certain truth- 
fulness in the scene, and although there 
was no want of ability in the actors, 
so immeasurably superior in vitality 
were the two or three “realities” pre- 
sent, that attention became at length 
riveted upon them, to the utter ex- 
clusion of the others. 

If I have recalled the circumstance 
now to memory, it is to profit by it; 
I mean, in short, to admit one gleam 
of such daylight upon our stage, not, 
at the same time, without misgivings 
as to all the peril of my experiment, 
since I well remember the effect pro- 
duced upon myself. Theray ofreal sun- 
shine that I speak of, is the fragment 
of a letter from Sir Conway Seymour 
to Horace Walpole, written from 
Rome, where the writer had gone for 
reasons of health, andin which the pas- 
sing news and gossip of the day are 
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as to intend such a monstrous piece 
of flattery as this supposition would 
assert. 

Let us have done with this dis- 
tasteful subject: we have “ made our 
moan,” as the old ballads have it, 
and trust to have drawn public at- 
tention to the state into which the 
British Institution has fallen; not 
without effect, let us hope. 


narrated in allthe careless freedom of 
friendly confidence. Much, by far the 
sreater part, of the epistle, is filled up 

y artistic discussion about pictures 
and statues, with little histories of the 
frauds and rogueries to which connois- 
seurship was exposed ; there is also a 
sprinkling of scandal, a light and flip- 
pant sketch of Roman moralities, 
whichreally might have been written 
in ourown day ; some passing allusions 
to political events there are also ; and 
lastly, there comes the part which 
more peculiarly concerns ourselves. 
After a little flourish of trumpets 
about his own social success, and the 
cordial intimacy with which he was 
admitted into the best houses of Rome, 
he says, “ Atterbury’s letters of course 
opened many a door that would have 
been closed against me as an English- 
man, and gave me facilities rarely ex- 
tended to one of our country. To this 
happy circumstance am I indebted for 
a scene which I can never cease to 
remember, as one of the strangest of 
my life. You are aware, that though 
at the great levees of the inals, 
large crowds of people are assembled, 
many presenting themselves who 
have no personal acquaintance with 
the host, that at the smaller recep- 
tions an exclusiveness prevails un- 
known in any other lan To such 
an excess has this been carried, that 
to certain houses, such as the Abbezi, 
and the Piombino, few out of the 
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rank of royalty are ever invited. To 
the former of these t families 
it was my fortune to invited on 
last Wednesday, and although my 
out entered a bold protest against 
Gas shoes and buckles, I determined 


to go. 

Tt was not without surprise I found 
that, although there were scarcely 
above a dozen carriages in waiting, 
the great Abbezi Palace was lighted 
throughout its whole extent, the whole 
cour being illuminated with the blaze. 
I was aware that etiquette debarred 
his Holiness from ever being present 
at these occasions. And yet there 
was an amount of preparation and 
splendour now displayed that might 
well have indicated such an event. 
The servants’ coats were, I am told 
white ; but oa were 80 plastered 
with gold that the original colour was 
concealed. As for the magnificence 
of the Palace itself, I will spare you 
all description, the more as I know 
your heart still yearns after that beau- 
tiful Guercino of the “two angels,” 
and the small Salvator of “St. John,” 
for which the Duke of Strozzi gave 
his castle at San Marcello; neither 
will I torment your curious soul by 
any allusion to those great vases of 
Se with landscapes painted by 
both. With more equanimity will you 
hear of the beautiful Marquesa d’ Arco, 
in her diamond stomacher, and the 
Duchessa de Forti, with a coronet of 


brilliants that might buy a province, 
not to tell of the Colonna herself, 
whose heavy train, all studded over 
with jewels, turned many an eye from 


her noble countenance to upon 
the floor. There were not above forty 
guests assembled when I arrived, nor 
at any time were there above si 
present, but all apparelled with a mag- 
nificence that shamed the undecorated 
plainness of my humble court suit. 
After paying my oe to his Emi- 
nence, I turned to seek out those of 
my most intimate acquaintance pre- 
sent ; but I soon discovered that, from 
some mysterious cause, none were dis- 
posed to engage in conversation—nay, 
o did but converse in whispers, 
and with an abruptness that bespoke 
expectancy of something to come. 
“To while Suey the time pleasantly, 
I strolled through the rooms, all filled: 
as they vane objects to win at- 
tention, and having made the tour of 
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the Quadrangle, was returning to the 
great gallery, when, passing the ante- 
chamber, I perceived that Cardinal 
York’s servants were all ranged there, 
dressed in their fine scarlet liveries, 
a sight quite new to see. Nor was 
this the less remarkable, from the fact, 
that his Royal Highness is distin- 
guished for the utter absence of all 
that denotes ostentation or display. 
I entered the great gallery, therefore, 
with something of curiosity to know 
what this might betoken. The com- 
pany was all ranged in a great circle, 
at one part of which a little grow 
was gathered, in which I had no diff 
culty in detecting the thin, sickly face 
of the Cardinal York, looking fully 
twenty years beyond his age, his frail 
figure bent nearly double. I could 
mark, besides, that presentations were 
being made, as different persons came 
up, made their reverence, and were 
detained, some more, some less, time 
in conversation, who then retired, 
wat out as from a royal presence. 
While I stood thus in wonderment, 
Don Cesare, the brother of the Car- 
dinal Abbezi, came up, and taking me 
by the arm, led me forward, saying— 

“*Oaro Natzio,’ so he now calls me, 
‘you must not be the last to make 
your homage here.’ 

“*And to whom am I to offer it? 
asked I, eagerly. 

“To whom but to him it is best due. 
To the Prince who ought to be King.’ 

““Tam but a sorry expounder of 
riddles, Don Cesare,’ said I, some- 
what hurt, as you can well imagine, 
bya ch so offensive to m loyalty. 

“There is less quatian eek re- 
plied he, ‘of partizanship than of the 
courteous deference which every = 

ose 


xty tleman ee one to t 


of royal birth. is the Prince of 
Wales, at least till he be called the 
King. He is the son of Charles Ed- 
ward, and the last of the Stuarts.’ 
“Fre I had rallied from the aston- 
ishment of this —— announcement, 
the crowd separated in front of me, 
and I found myself in the presence of 
a tall and sickly-looking youth, whose 
marvellous resemblance to the Pre- 
tender actually overcame me. Nor was 
any artifice of costume omitted that 
could help out the likeness, for he wore 
a sash of the Stuart tartan over his 
suit of maroon velvet, and a curiously 
elaborate claymore hung by his. side 
21 
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Mistaking me for the Prince D’ Arco, 
he said, in the low, soft voice of his 


race—- 

“* How have you left the Princess ; 
or is she at Rome?’ 

“ ‘This is the Chevalier deSeymour, 
may it please your Royal Highness,’ 
whispered the Cardinal Gualterio, ‘a 
gentleman of good and honourable 
name, though allied with a cause that 
is not ours. 

“*Methinks all Englishmen might 
be friends of mine,’ said the Prince, 
smiling sadly; ‘at all events they 
need not be my enemies.’ He held 
out his hand as he spoke ; and so 
much of dignity was there in his air, 
so much of regal condescension in his 
look, that I knelt and kissed it. 

“Amidst a low, murmuring com- 
ment on his princely presence, yet not 
so low but that he himself could 
hear it, I moved forward to give place 
to the next presentation. And so did 
the tide flow on for above an hour. 
Well knowing what a gloss men would 
put upon all this, I hastened home, 
and wrote it all to Sir Horace Mann, 
at Florence, assuring him that my 
loyal attachment to the house of 
Hanover was unbroken, and that his 
Majesty had no more faithful subject 
or adherent than myself. His reply 
is now before me as I write. 

“*We know all about this youth,’ 
says he. ‘Lord Chatham has had his 

yortrait taken; and if he come to 
Fingland we shall take measures in 
his behalf. As to yourself, you are no 
zreater fool than were the Duke of 
Renniect and Lord Westmoreland 
with the lad’s father.’ 

“Strange and significant words; and 
in no way denying the youth’s birth 
and parentage. 

“ At all events, the circumstance 
is curious; and all Rome talks of it 
and nothing else, since the Walkin- 
shaw, who always took her airings in 
the Cardinal York’s carriage, and was 
treated as of royal rank, is now no 








Ir was late at night, and all quiet and 
still in the Eternal City, as the Pere 
Massoni sat in his little study, deeply 
intent upona large map which occupied 
the whole table beforehim. Strange 
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more seen ; and ‘the Prince,’ as he is 
styled, has taken her place, and even 
sits in the post of honour, with the 
Cardinal on his left hand. Are they 
enough minded of these things at 
home ; or do they laugh at danger so 
far off as Italy? For my own part, I 
say it, he is one to give trouble, and 
make of a bad cause a serious case of 
disaffection, in so much the more, that 
men say he is a fatalist, and believes 
it will be his destiny to sit as king in 
England.” 
would fain make a longer extract 
from this letter, were I not afraid that 
I have already trespassed too far upon 
my reader’s indulgence, by asking his 
attention to what is less a main por- 
tion of my story than a witness to its 
veracity. It said that in the unpub- 
lished correspondence of Sir Horace 
Mann—a most important contribution 
to the history of the time, if only 
given to the world in its entirety— 
would be found frequent allusion to 
the Chevalier de Fitzgerald, and the 
views entertained in his behalf. With 
all the professional craft of diplomacy, 
the acute envoy detected the various 
degrees of credence that were accord- 
ed to the youth's legitimacy ; and saw 
how many there were who were satis- 
fied to take all the benefit of his great 
name, for the purposes of intrigue, 
without ever sincerely interesting 
themselves in his cause. In the num- 
ber of these adherents, the Jesuit 
father did not figure. His was a true, 
stcadfast, high-hearted loyalty; and 
as events seemed by their daily course 
to favour more and more the cause he 
loved, his spirit rose, his energies de- 
veloped themselves, and, instead of 
the subdued priest, living the calm 
existence of the cloister, there ap- 
peared on the stage the bold and dar- 
ing partizan of an almost desperate 
cause, and the subtle politician, skill- 
ed in all the arts of diplomacy. 
Let us turn to him, for a brief space, 
once more. 





blotches of colour marked in various 
places, patches of blue and deep red, 
with outlines the most irregular ap- 

ared here and there, leaving very 
ittle of the surface without some tint. 
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It was a map of Ireland, on which the 
successive confiscations were marked, 
and the various changes of proprietor- 
ship indicated by different colours ; a 
curious document, carefully drawn up, 
and which had cost the labour of some 
years. Massoni studied it with such 
deep intensity that he had not noticed 
the entrance of a servant, who now 
stood waiting to deliver a letter which 
he held in his hand. At last he per- 
ceived the man, and, hastily snatching 
the note, read to himself the following 
few lines : 

“She will come to-morrow, at noon. 
Give orders to admit herat once to him; 
but do not yourself be there.” 

This was signed “D,” and carefully 
folded and sealed. 

“That will do; you need not wait,” 
said the Pere, and again he was alone. 
For several minutes he continued to 
ponder over the scenes before him, 
and then, throwing them on the table, 
exclaimed aloud: “And this is the 
boasted science of medicine! Here is 
the most learned physician of all Rome 
—the trusted of Popes and Cardinals 
—confessing that there are phases of 
human malady to which, while his 
art givesno clue—a certain mysterious 
agency—a something compounded of 
imposture and fanaticism, can read and 
decipher. Whatan ignoble avowal is 
this, and what a sarcasin upon all in- 
tellect and its labours. And what will 
be said of me,” cried he, in a louder 
voice, “if it be known that I have lent 
my credence to such a doctrine? that 
I, the head and leader of a great asso- 
ciation, should stoop to take counsel 
from those, who, if they be not cheats 
and impostors, must needs be worse! 
And, if worse, what then?’ muttered 
he, as he drew his hand across his brow 
as though to clear away some difficult 
and distressing thought. “Ay, what 
then? Are there really diabolic agen- 
cies at work in these ministrations ? 
Are these miraculous revelations that 
we hear of ascribable to evil influences? 
What if it were not trick and leger- 
demain. What if Satan had really 
seized upon these passers of base money, 
tomingle his own coinage with theirs? 
If every imposture be his work, why 
should he not act through those who 
have contrived it? Oh, if we could 
but know what are the truthful sug- 
gestions of inspiration, and what the 
crafty devices of an erring brain! If, 
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for instance, I could now see how far 
the great cause to which my life is 
devoted should be served or thwested 
by the enterprise.” 

He walked the room for nigh an 
hour in deep and silent meditation. 

“T will see her myself,” cried he, at 
length. “All her stage tricks and ecun- 
ning will avail her little with me ; and 
if she have really higher powers, why 
should they not be turned to our use. 
When Satan piled evil upon evil to 
show his strength, St. Francis made of 
the mass an altar! Well, now, Gia- 
como, what is it?” asked he suddenly, 
as his servant entered. 

“He has fallen asleep at last, reve- 
rend father,” answered he, “and is 
breathing softly as a child. He can- 
not fail to be better for this repose, 
for it is now five days and nights since 
he has closed an eye.” 

“Never since the night of the re- 
ception at Cardinal Abbezi’s.” 

“That wasa fatal experiment, [much 
fear,’ muttered Giacomo. 

“Tt may havebeenso. Who knows 
—who ever did or could know with 
certainty the one true path out of dif- 
ficulty ?” 

“When he came back onthat night,” 
continued Giacomo, “he would not 
suffer me to undress him, but threw 
himself down on the bed, as he was, 
saying : ‘ Leave me to myself; [would 
be alone.’ 

“T offered to take off his sword 
and the golden collar of his order, 
— bade me angrily to desist, and 
said— 

“¢ These are all that remind me of 
what I am, and you would rob me of 
them.’ 

“True enough ; the pageantry was 
a brief dream! And what said he 
next?” 

“He talked wildly about his cruel 
fortunes, and the false friends who 
had misguided him in his youth, say- 

“*¢ These things never came of blind 
chance; the destinies of princes are 
written in letters of gold, and not 
traced in the sands of the sea. They 
who betrayed my father have misled 


“ How like his house,” exclaimed 
the Pere—“ arrogant in the very hour 
of their destitution.” 

“He then went on to rave about 
the Scottish wars, speaking of places 
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and people I had never before heard 
of. After lamenting the duplicity of 
Spain, and declaring that French 
treachery had been their ruin, ‘and 
now, cried he, ‘the game is to be 
played over again, as though it were 
in the | of general demolition— 
men would struggle to restore a worn- 
out dynasty.’ 

“Did he speak thus?’ cried Mas- 
soni, eagerly. 

“Yes, he said the words over and 
over, adding—‘I am but the “ figu- 
rino,” to be laid aside when the pro- 
cession is over,’ and he wept bitterly, 

“The Stuarts could always find 
comfort in tears; they could draw 
upon their own sympathies unfail- 
ingly. What said S of me?” asked 
he, with sudden eagerness. 

Giacomo was silent, and folding his 
arms within his robe of serge, cast 
his eyes downwards. 

“Speak out, and frankly—what 
said he ?” repeated the Pere. 

“That you were ambitious—one 
whose heart yearned after worldly 
elevation and power.” 

“ Power—yes !” muttered the Pere. 

“That once engaged in a cause, 
your energies would be wholly with 
it, so long as you directed and guided 
it ; that he had known men of your 
stamp in France during the Revolu- 
tion, and that the strength of their 
convictions was more often a source 
of weakness than of power.” 

“Tt was from Gabriel Riquetti that 
he stole the remark. It was even 
thus Mirabeau spoke of our order.” 

“Youmust beright, reverend father, 
for he continued to talk much of this 
same Riquetti, saying that he alone, 
of all Europe, could have restored the 
Stuarts to England. ‘Had we one 
such man as that,’ said he, ‘and I 
had now been lying in Holyrood 
Palace.’ ” 

“Hewas mistaken there,” muttered 
Massoni, halfaloud. “The men who 
are without faith raise no lasting 
edifices. How strange,” added he, 
aloud, “that the Prince should have 
spoken in this wise. When I have 
been with him he was ever wander- 
ing, uncertain, incoherent.” 
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“ And into this state he ually 
lapsed, singing snatches of peasant 
songs to himself, and mingling Scot- 
tish rhymes with Alfieri’s verses ; 
sometimes fancying himself in all the 
wild conflict of a street-fight in Paris, 
and then thinking that he was stroll- 
ing along a river’s bank with some 
one that he loved.” 

“Has he, then, loved?’ asked 
Massoni, in a low, distinct voice. 

“From chance words that have 
escaped him in his wanderings I have 
gathered as much, though who she 
was and whence, or what her station 
in life, I cannot guess.” 

“She will tell us this,” muttered 
the Pere to himself; and then turn- 
ing to Giacomo, said—“ to-morrow, 
at noon, that woman they call the 
Egyptian Princess is to be here; she 
is to come in secret to see him. The 
Prince of Piombino has arranged it 
all, and says that her marvellous gift 
is never in fault, all hearts being open 
to her asa printed page, and men’s 
inmost thoughts as legible as their 
features.” 

“Ts it an evil possession?” asked 
Giacomo, tremblingly. 

“Who can dare to say so. Let us 
wait and watch. ‘Take care that 
the small door that opens from the 
garden upon the Pintean be left ajar, 
as she will come by that way; and 
let there be none to observe or note 
her coming. You will yourself meet 
her at the gate, and conduct her to 
his chamber—where leave her.” 

“Tf Rome should hear that we 
have accepted such aid——” 

A gesture of haughty contempt 
from the Pere interrupted the speech, 
and Massoni said,— 

“Are not they with troubled con- 
sciences frequent visitors at our 
shrines. Might not this woman come, 
as thousands have come, to have a 
doubt removed ;—a case of conscience 
satisfied ;—a heresy arrested. Besides, 
she is a Pagan,” ded he suddenly ; 
“may she not be one eager to seek 
the truth.” The cold derision of his 
look, as he spoke, awed the simple 
servitor, who, meekly bending his 
head, retired. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE EGYPTIAN. 


Our reader is already fully aware of 
the reasons which influenced the Pere 
Massoni to adopt the cause of young 
Fitzgerald. It was not any romantic 
attachment to an ancient and illus- 
trious house; as little was it any 
conviction of a right. It was simply 
an expedient which seemed to prom- 
ise largely for the one cause which 
the Jesuit Father deemed worthy of 
a man’s life-long devotion—the 
Church. To impart to the terrible 
struggle which in turn ravaged every 
fanaa | in Europe a royalist feature, 
seemed to his thoughtful mind, the 
one sole issue out of present calamity. 
His theory was: after the homage 
to the throne will come back rever- 
ence to the altar. 

For a while the Pere suffered him- 
self to indulge the most sanguine 
hopes of success. Throughout Eu- 
rope generally men were wearied of 
that chaotic condition which the 
French Revolution had introduced, 
and already longed for the reconstruc- 
tion of society, in some shape or other. 
By the influence of able agents, the 
Church had contrived to make her 
interest in the cause of order percep- 
tible, and artfully suggested the plea- 
sant contrast of a society based on 
peace and harmony, with the violence 
and excess of a revolutionary struggle. 

Had the personal character of young 
Gerald been equal, in Massoni’s esti- 
mation, to the emergency, the enter- 
pee might have been deemed most 

opeful. Ifthe youth had been daring, 
venturous, and enthusiastic, heedless 
of consequences and an implicit fol- 
lower of the Church, much might have 
been made of him: out of his senti- 
ment of religious devotion would have 
sprung a deference and a trustfulness 
which would have rendered him 
manageable. But, though he was all 
these, at times, he was fifty other 
things as well. There was not a mood 
of the human mind that did not visit 
him in turns, and while one day would 
see him grave, earnest, and thoughtful, 
cme in manner, and graceful in 
dress, on the next he would appear 
reckless and indifferent, a scoffer and 
a sceptic. The old poisons of his life 
at the Tana still lingered in his sys- 


tem and corrupted his blood ; and if, 
for a moment, some high-hearted am- 
bition would move him—some chival- 
rous desire for great things—so surely 
would come back the terrible lesson 
of Mirabeau to his mind, and distrust 
darken, with its ill-omened frown, all 
that had seemed bright and glorious. 

After the first burst of proud elation 
on discovering his birth and lineage, 
he became thoughtful and serious, 
and at times sad. He dwelt fre- 
quently and painfully upon the injus- 
tice with which his early youth was 
treated, and seemed fully to feel that, 
if some political necessity —of what 
kind he could not guess—had not 
rendered the acknowledgment con- 
venient, his claims might still have 
slept on, unrecognised and unknown. 
Amongst his first lessons in life, Ri- 

uetti had instilled into hima haughty 
efiance of all who would endeavour 
to use him as a tool. 

“Remember,” he would say, “that 
the men who achieve success in life 
the oftenest, are they who trade upon 
the faculties of others. Beware of 
these men ; for their friendship is no- 
thing less than a servitude.” 

To what end, for what object am I 
now withdrawn from obscurity ? were 
his constant questions to himself. 
The priest and his craft were objects 
of his greatest suspicion, and the 
thought of being a mere instrument 
to their ends was a downright outrage. 
In this way, Massoni was regarded by 
him with intense distrust ; nor could 
even his gratitude surmount the dread 
he felt for the Jesuit father. These 
sentiments deepened, as he lay, hours 
long, awake at night till, at length, a 
low fever seized him, and long inter- 
vals of dreamy incoherency would 
break the tenor of his sounder 
thoughts. It had been deemed - 
dient by the Cardinal York, and his 
other friends, that young Gerald 
should continue to reside at the Jesuit 
College till some definite steps were 
taken to declare his rank to the world 
and the very delay in this announce- 
ment was another reason of suspicion. 

“Tf I be the prince you call me, why 
am I detained in this imprisonment ? 
Why am I not amongst my equals ; 
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why not confronted with some future 
that I can look boldly in the face? 
Would they make a priest of me, as 
they have done with my uncle? 
Where are the noble-hearted follow- 
ers who rallied around my father ? 
Where the brave adherents who never 
deserted even his exile. Are they all 
gone, or have they died? and, if so, is 
not the cause itself dead ? 

These, and such like, were the har- 
assing doubts that troubled him, 
till eventually his mind balanced be- 
tween a morbid irritability, and a 
settled, intense apathy. The most 
learned physicians of Rome had been 
called to see him, but, though in a 
great measure agreeing in the nature 
of his case, none succeeded in sug- 
gesting any remedy for it. Some ad- 
vised society, travelling, amusement, 
and so on. Others were disposed to 
recommend rest and quietude ; others, 
again, deemed that be should be en- 
gaged in some scheme or enterprise 
likely to awaken his ambition; but 
all eee plans had soon to give place 
to immediate cares for his condition, 
for his strength was perceived to be 
daily declining, and his energy of 
body as well of mind, giving way. 
For some days back the Pere had de- 
bated with himself whether he would 
not unfold to him the grand enter- 
prise which he meditated ; point out 
to the youth the glorious opportunity 
of future distinction, and the splendid 
prize which should reward success. 
He would have revealed the whole 
plot long before had he not been 
under a pledge to the Cardinal Ca- 
raffa not to divulge it without his 
sanction, and in his presence ; and 
now came the question of Gerald’s 
life, and whether he would survive 
till the return of his Eminence from 
Paris, whither he had gone to fetch 
back his niece. Such was the state 
of things when Doctor Danizetti 
declared that medicine had ex- 
hausted its resources in the youth’s 
behalf, and suggested, as a last re- 
source, that a certain Egyptian lady, 
whose marvellous powers had at- 
tracted all the attention of Rome 
should be called in to see him, and 
declare what she thought of his case. 

This Egyptian Princess, as report 
ealled her, had taken up her abode at 
asmall deserted convent near Albano, 
living a life of strict retirement, and 
only known to the peasants of the 
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neighbourhood by the extraordinary 
cures she had performed, and the 
wonderful recoveries which her in- 
strumentality had effected. The se- 
crecy of her mode of life, and the 
impossibility of learning any details 
of her history, added to the fact that 
none had yet seen her unveiled, gave 
a sort of romantic interest to her 
which soon spread into a sort of fame. 
Besides these, the most astonishing 
tales were told of epileptic cases 
cured, deaf and dumb men restored 
to hearing and speech, even instances 
of insanity successfully treated, so 
that, at length, the little shrines of 
patron saints, once so devoutly sought 
after by worshipping believers, pray- 
ing that St. Agatha or St. Nasala 
might intercede on their behalf, were 
now forsaken, and crowds gathered 
in the little court of the convent 
eagerly entreating the Princess to 
look favourably on their sufferings. 
These facts—at first only whispered — 
at length gained the ears of Rome, 
and priests and cardinals began to 
feel that out of this trifling incident 
grave consequences might arise, and 
counsel was held amongst them 
whether this dangerous foreigner 
should not be summarily sent out 
of the state. 

The decision would, doubtless, have 
been quickly come to had it not been 
that at the very moment an infant 
child of the Prince Altieri owed its 
life to a suggestion made by the 
Egyptian, to whom a mere lock of 
the child’s hair was given. Sorcery 
or not, here was a service that could 
not be overlooked ; and, as the Prince 
Altieri was one whose influence spread 
widely, the thought of banishment 
was abandoned. 

The Pere Massoni, who paid at first 
but little attention to the stories of 
her wondrous powers, was at length 
astonished on hearing from the Pro- 
fessor Danizetti, some striking in- 
stances of her skill, which seemed, 
however, less that of a consummate 
physician, than of one who had stu- 
died the mysterious influences of the 
moral over the material part of our 
nature. It was in estimating how far 
the mind swayed and controlled the 
nervous system, whether they acted 
in harmony or discordance, seemed 
her great gift ; and tosuch a degree of 
perfection had she brought her powers 
in this respect, that the tones of a 
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voice, the expression of an eye, and 
the texture of the hair, appeared often 
sufficient to intimate the fate of the 
sick man. Danizetti confessed, that 
though long a sceptic as to her powers, 
he could no longer resist the force of 
what he witnessed, and owned that in 
her art the great secrets were yet 
unrevealed to science. 

He had made great efforts to see 
and to know her, but in vain ; indeed 
she did not scruple to confess, that 
for medicine and its regular followers, 
she had slight respect. She deemed 
them as walkers in the dark, and 
utterly lost to the only lights which 
could elucidate disease. Through the 
Prince Altieri’s intervention, for he 
had met her in the East, she consented 
to visit the Jesuit College, somewhat 
proud, it must be owned, to storm as 
it were, the very stronghold of that 
incredulity, which priestcraft pro- 
fessed for her abilities. For this 
reason was it she insisted that her 
visit should be paid in open day—at 
noon. I will see none but the sick 
man, said she, and yet all shall mark 
my coming, and perceive that even 
these great and learned fathers have 
condescended to ask for my presence 
and my aid. I would that the world 
should see how even these holy men 
can worship an unknown God! 

Nor did the Pere Massoni resent 
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this pride; on the contrary, he felt dis- 
onal to respect it. It was a bold 
assumption that well pleased him. 

As the hour of her visit drew 
nigh, Massoni having given all the 
directions necessary to insure secrecy, 
repaired himself to the little tower 
from which a view extended over the 
vast campagna. A solitary carriage 
traversed it on the road from Albano, 
and this he watched with unbroken 
anxiety, till he saw it enter the gate 
of Rome, and gradually ascend the 
Pintean hill. 

“The Egyptian has come to her 
time,” said he to Giacomo: “ yonder 
is her carriage at the gate; and the 
youth, is he still sleeping ?” 

“ Yes, he has not stirred for hours; 
he breathes so lightlythat he scarcely 
seems alive, and his cheeks are colour- 
less as death.” 

“There, yonder she comes; she 
walks like one in the prime of life. 
She is evidently not old, Giacomo.” 

From the window where they stood, 
they could mark a tall, commanding 
figure moving slowly along the garden 
walk, and stopping at moments to 
gather flowers. A thick black veil 
concealed in some degree her form, 
but could not altogether hide the 
graceful motion with which she ad- 
vanced. 
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BY THE BROOKSIDE. 


I, 


THE icy forest brook 
Sang gaily through the dingle : 


I found a quiet n 
Where elms an 


ook 
d ash-trees mingle. 


*T was summer morning early— 


Right joyous b 


lew the breeze— 


And brown brown tresses curly 
Came dancing through the trees. 


Il. 


O, ripple of the brook ! 
We never heard it after : 
We filled that forest nook 
With love’s delicious laughter. 
Ah, summer hours fly fleeter 
Which love has drowned in mirth— 
And brown brown eyes are sweeter 


Than any eyes 


on earth, 








THE question upon the plurality of 
worlds has, we are persuaded, been 
long settled in the opinion of most 
persons who can claim to have any on 
such a subject. It has of late been 
brought into popular notice by several 
able and informed essayists ; and we 
should not now attempt to add to the 
number of these, but that we cannot 
quite acquiesce in the method of treat- 
ment adopted on either side. The 
negative has been maintained with 
much ingenuity by arguments wholly 
frivolous and facts wholly irrelevant, 
and rebutted by arguments which 
(excusably) resting on the same 
grounds, leave untouched the only 
true conditions of the question. 

The course of argument which we 
feel compelled to adopt, must conse- 
quently independent of that fol- 
lowed by those clever essayists, un- 
less so far as they incidentally fallin 
our way. It seems to have been 
wholly overlooked, that the question 
must mainly rest on a consideration 
of the elementary principles of pre- 
sumptive inference. Properly speak- 
ing, this | be said of most ques- 
tions; the elements of reason are so 
involved in the mass of human opi- 
nion as generally to render all express 
elementary statement needless. In 
this present case, by the remoteness, 
isolation, and mysterious character of 
the more prominent data, we are 
thrown upon the necessity of looking 
back into the primary elements of 
presumptive or probable inference, in 
order to weigh with minuter precision, 
the more narrow and seemingly 
lighter array of facts. A question re- 
specting the existence of other in- 
habited worlds, the abode of intelli- 
gence, and governed by thesame power 
who is acknowledged in this particle 
of creation which we inhabit, has 
properly no direct or experimental evi- 
dence. A broad etherial abyss places 
here a gulf which no earthly intelli- 
gence can pass; and human concep- 
tion, ever doubtfully affected respect- 
ing “things not seen” and things not 
comprehended, recoils from the vast 
and unfamiliar notion of worlds and 
modes of existence under conditions 
so impossible to be realized in thought. 
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On the strength of these considera- 
tions, we must request the reader’s 
patience for a few preliminary obser- 
vations, in confirmation of the theory 
of probable presumption, which we 
eeapene to take as our main ground. 
When this is rightly apprehended, all 
that follows (so to speak), lies in a 
nut-shell; and we may more easily 
proceed to examine the few actual 
data which science may afford. Our 
task should, indeed, be far more light, 
were it not for the confusion which 
modern rationalism has thrown on the 
whole theory of reason. 

This working-day world keeps its 
settled way, undisturbed by the wordy 
contests with which philosophers—if 
words could heap Pelion upon Ossa— 
would play the part of Charon and 
Mercury in Lucian’s dialogue, and 
unsettle the courses of social life, as 
they have laboured to shake the laws 
of opinionand reason. They are, how- 
ever, happily confined within the more 
etherial height in which they are ac- 
customed to move; and the distant 
hum of their keen encounters, like 
the fabled music of the spheres, dis- 
turbs us little, if at all, in our matter 
of fact calculations; we proceed in 
our dull ignorance of the “uncondi- 
tioned,” and in unscrupulous reliance 
on the common and uniform course 
which nature has held fromthe begin- 
ning of time, and step with a confi- 
dence which modern philosophy might 
deem blind, on the firm ground of 
causes and effects, and of the con- 
tinuity and uniformity implicitly pre- 
served in all their known operations; 
as also in those settled convictions 
which the whole of the observable 

henomena of the visible world con- 

rm ; that this settled course of na- 
ture, and that calculable uniformity 
and continuity, are the plain results of 
an active ever-watching intelligence, 
which having designed and organized 
all in conformity with the dictates of 
his own Divine nature, governs all 
in accordance with the same. 

From this preface our own astrono- 
mical creed will be easily anticipated 
by most intelligent readers; and 
were not the subject very consider- 
ably obscured and complicated by the 
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waste ingenuity of some recent writ- 
ings, we should simply proceed to 
re-assert the opinion entertained by 
many eminent astronomers, that the 
planets are the seats of living and prob- 
ably intelligent creatures, organized 
according to the physical conditions 
under which they have been placed, 
and governed in accordance with that 
moral character which is probably 
the main source of all that has being. 
It seems almost needless to say what 
our brief and direct argument should 
be; as it would, according to the 
principles thus stated, be enough to 
claim for the planetary system its 
definite position in the range and 
scale of nature’s compass and our 
conviction of the general unity of the 
Creator’s universal plan. 

But there is a very peculiar condi- 
tion of the question arising from the 
manner in which it has been recently 
introduced to popular notice. 

The philosophical opinions of emi- 
nent men of science, not having any 
immediate view to this particular ques- 
tion or to the special fallacies which 
it has elicited, have been so adyerted 
to, as to borrow a spurious authority 
for arguments in which the genuine 
principle of the question is lost, and 
the authority of probable inference set 
aside ; and it isnot quite unworthy of 
remark, that in a well-known vo- 
lume, of no inconsiderable labour and 
talent, the true grounds of reasonable 
deduction are slightly set aside, until 
the essayist arrives at what he con- 
siders safe andsure data for his theory 
of denial ; when he inadvertently be- 
comes inductive, and argues as if his 
reliance had been all through fixed 
upon the ordinary and constant 
courses of nature. 

In the able argument to which we 
thus advert, and in others which we 
have encountered in social communi- 
cation, so many arguments occur which 
we cannot help regarding as wholly 
irrelevant, so many founded on mis- 
eee of the facts of physi- 

science and of natural history, that 
for the immediate purpose of this 
essay, we must, at the outset, declare 
that we cannot afford to enter on any 
detailed notice of any part of these 
discussions beyond the very little 
made needful in the course of our 
own remarks. It is, however, unfor- 
tunate, that even with this deduction, 
we cannot proceed with our own brief 
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and simple statement, without a dis- 
tinct and careful previous exposition 
of the elementary principles of our 
argument. 

t+ may, for a moment, appear 
strange to many that it chine te 
thought necessary to say one word 
either in defence or explanation of 
these universal and practically re- 
ceived principles, on which the com- 
mon faith and practice of mankind 
rest. This necessity, however, arises 
from the nature of the present appli- 
cation, in which the argument itself, 
in some degree, consists in the appli- 
cation of these very principles. It 
would not, indeed, be possible within 
the limits we have to keep in view, 
to vindicate them against the oppo- 
site fallacies by which they are on 
every side assailed, whether from the 
enormous confusion of thought and 
language produced by modern ra- 
tionalists, or from the equally falla- 
cious and dangerous aid which this 
pernicious class of writers have re- 
ceived from recent discoveries, which 
have been perverted into ground for 
a senseless materialism. A zealous 
class of physical inquirers has con- 
sidered it desirable to reject the me- 
chanism of secondary causes; and 
between these and the former there 
may be said to subsist an opposition 
of equally absurd extremes. 

If, on one side, it has been denied 
as derogatory to the all-controllin 
Power that created the heavens ont 
the earth, and as favouring the rash 
and daring assumptions of the ma- 
terialist, to admit any independent 
— of causes; on the other, 
the wonderful discoveries of the es- 


sential principle of self-development 


in the life and organization of the 
animal and vegetable creation, has 
not a little seemed to verify these 
assumptions. To patient reflection it 
must seem marvellous that the slight- 
est allowance could be given, either 
to the narrow dogmatism, which, on 
one side, denies to the Creator of 
the world that privilege, which, if 
wanting to the commonest artizan, 
would suggest want of skill. As, for 
example, the construction of a watch 
which should require perpetual guid- 
ance by the artist’s finger. Or, on 
the other, the more daring material- 
ism, which, contemplating the opera- 
tive forces contrived and impressed 
by Divine Power and wisdom, con- 
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verts the very evidence of those 
powers into a reason for questioning 
the existence of the Author of Nature, 
on the very perfections of the evi- 
dence of His all-pervading power and 
wisdom. 

Nothing can be further from our 
thoughts than any slighting notice of 
the profound and patient application 
of zea] and talent in the observation of 
nature to which the world, as it be- 
comes wiser, will feel itself indebted 
for new and extended views of the 

wer and glory of God: but so it 
1as happened, and this by a course 
not unnatural, that the sceptic and 
the rationalist of each sect of unrea- 
son—ambubaiarum  colleyia — are 
ever the first to avail themselves of 
every new extension of physical dis- 
covery ; but, upon these sad abuses 
of recent research in natural his- 
tory, the object of the argument in 
hand permits a few words by no 
means digressive. 

The utmost powers of imagination 
would fail even remotely to conceive, 
or the power of language to give any 
adequate expression to the boundless 
compass and profusion of causal links 
and operative processes which com- 
pose even the little that is known of 
the phenomena of the natural world. 
Diffused in many branches of scien- 
tific inquiry or exposition, they come 
upon us broken into separate masses, 
in which not only the great bonds of 
continuity are lost, but the vast whole 
lost sight of, to which they all belong. 
The scepticism of the Positive philo- 
sopher finds throughout the unre- 
mitting agency of minute and subtle 
working influences, whether in the 
forces which secure the planet in its 
orbit, or develop from the seed, or 
insect, its germ of life; and if his 
wretched and mean philosophy could 
be sustained by such evidence, it lies 
before him without stint. From the 
drop of water which holds its count- 
less atoms of complete living organi- 
zations, to the broader and remoter 
mechanism, which meets the eye 
with the subtle mechanism of light 
from unmeasured distance, there 
seems all the proof of a chain of 
causal order, that displays no inter- 
ruption, nor wants any assignable 
link. But, at this point, there is in 
his theory a <lisgraceful hiatus, hav- 
ing somewhat of the dishonest char- 
acter of a garbled quotation. All this 
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cannot be distinctly seen without also 
catching a view of the innumerable 
independent systems of mechanism, 80 
eulingh as to be only referrible to 
the one source, the on/y elementary 
source known, or to be known to man, 
the purpose of contriving Mind and 
moving Will. Without this, it is not 
difficult to conceive forces, physical 
infiuences, developing effects, pro- 
ducing enna forms of crystal- 
line, vegetable, or animal existence : 
but the combining principle of order 
is wanting, the Power that makes 
one harmonious world, by the mutual, 
and yet arbitrary adaptations of all 
these things. 

Such, then, are the precise terms 
upon which we must request to be 
understood, in taking our stand on 
the doctrine of causes, or, in more ex- 

licable language, on those constant 
aws of nature, ascertained by the 
constant return, and uniformly co- 
ordinate and mutual variation of phe- 
nomena, which appear together or in 
succession. On the ground of the 
constancy of this relation, in which 
consist the laws of nature, we infer 
their continuity beyond the point 
where sensible observation ends. On 
the contrary assumption it was that 
Mr. Hume constructed his theory of 
universal scepticism, and pulled down 
the whole structure of reason. This 
great fundamental law of reason, thus 
asserted to be exclusively and univer- 
sally preserved, is the sole elemen- 
tary ground of right reason, on every 
question to which the term “proba- 
ble,” in its commonly accepted signi- 
fication, can be properly applied. It is 
practically included in the general rea- 
sonings, facts, and circumstances, of 
which all arguments consist, unless 
in that class of reasonings which de- 
pend on arbitrary definition. If, 
within the scope of infinity, there 
exists a line of distance beyond the 
operation of the causal laws of na- 
ture, or beyond which the moral 
attributes—the purposes which they 
indicate in the Creator—change into 
a different will and another purpose ; 
then all reason, whether positive or 
negative, must fail at this same point. 
And it is thus (not to be led too far 
into an endless controversy) that they 
who, with the modern rationalists, 
adopt such conclusions, either wholly 
or partially, directly or implicitly, 
abandon the sole condition on which 
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they can properly pretend to reason. 
They must be confined within their 
negations and the terminological dis- 
tinctions and confusions, by which 
they seem to have any significance. 
We must, before we pass, confess to 
a little hesitation in committing these 
strictures to writing, from our frequent 
observation of the manner in which 
the principles of the sceptical theories 
are noticed by many authoritative pro- 
fessors and writers amongst ourselves, 
so as to suggest the impression that 
they are not so much convinced of 
fallacies, which they allow to pass, or 
seem partially to adopt, as afraid to 
incur the charge of not fully compre- 
hending doctrines in which there is 
really nothing to be comprehended. 

Meanwhile, to return to our own 
line of reasoning—our elementary 
condition is, the certainty and wn- 
JSorm continuity of the causal law, in- 
stituted and vitalized by the Author 
of Nature for the working out of the 
purposes of His creation. Of this our 
acotnies is limited by the limit of 
our faculties, as also by the vast com- 
plexity of the workings, and the im- 
mensity of the field of Divine opera- 
tions. But, within the whole, there 
exist no other grounds of denial, so 
far as human observation is clear, and 
sure experience affirms the same one 
rule of reason. The moral writer— 
the commercial speculator—the his- 
torian—the economist—the criminal 
lawyer—the mechanist—the chemist 

-the astronomer—all, whose busi- 
ness it is to deal with realities and ar- 
rive at practical results—every agent 
in every concern—even the ideal 
sceptic (when not wearing his philo- 
sophical bonnet), will, with more or 
less skill and prudence, follow the 
one sole method worth any thing in 
the result. 

We have here, however, marked 
out a large field for human error, and 
before we descend to the application 
which our present argument requires, 
a distinction is to be made, for the 
purpose of ascertaining how far the 
common conditions of error may be 
excluded, when from the lowly field 
of human experience we ascend to 
the higher regions where the hand of 
creation works. It is not necessary 
to dwell, as we well might, on those 
complex combinations and inter- 
ferences by which the moving show 
of human life is disguised and con- 
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fused to the common observer. In 
the workings of natural forces there 
is indeed enough to task the assiduity ’ 
of scientific observation and analysis: 
but in this complexity the success of 
profoundest genius has involved a 
confident faith in the uniformity of 
causes ; such was the philosophical 
creed of Newton, it was the basis 
of Cuvier’s, the efficient guide of 
his successful path of research into 
the antiquities of creation. But, 
when, passing from the region of 
earthly concerns, and the transitory 
interests and influences in the atmos- 
phere of human life, on which reason 
is so often misguided or wholly baf- 
fled by the minuteness, latent charac- 
ter, and multiplicity of working causes, 
we pass upward into the still and 
changeless processes on which the 
steady courses of nature rest unmoved 
within the scope of observation or 
scientific record—then it is, that this 
faith obtains the certainty of demon- 
strative science; the rules of infer- 
ence, instead of losing by remoteness 
and generality, become enforced and 
strengthened by the elimination of the 
proximate causes of human error. The 
scope of sensible observation is, it is 
true, narrowed, but the distinctness 
and certainty of the universal element 
become more surely and safely reli- 
able. We are then, in whatever lan- 
guage the question may be stated, en- 
gaged in a consideration of the courses 
of working or the designs of the Author 
of Nature; and the clouds and dark- 
ness which rest on all passing things 
are removed from the majestic unifor- 
mnity of the remoter and broader evi- 
dence of plan and systematic working, 
in which men like Newton and Her- 
schell, or Whewell, see counsel and 
design, the evidence of a supreme 
Mind. Under this condition it forms 
no part of the legitimate object of 
reason to pass beyond the general in- 
dications of the system of nature, to 
look for either difficulties or solutions 
in details beyond the reach of sensible 
observation; because no human sur- 
mise can reach the boundless field of 
possibilities, in the infinite abundance 
and unlimited variety of the inventive 
resources of Creative Power. On this 
point we shall presently explain more 
fully ; but to illustrate our meaning it 
may easily be understood how little 
human philosophy could have antici- 
pated the curious and often wonderful 
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compensations by which known inap- 
titudes of climate and other inconve- 
niences are neutralized within our ex- 
perience. Where the ingenuity of the 
astute sceptic would, if left to itself, 
have found an impossibility—where 
King Alfonso would have found a 
blunder—Divine skill has produced a 
miracle of perfect workmanship. 
Now there are, arising from all 
these considerations, two manifest 
ints of view in which the question 
immediately to be solved, must be first 
looked on as forming its genuine con- 
ditions. There is a certain limit of 
observation within which the charac- 
teristic workings of the Creator may 
be peremptorily pronounced; and 
there is a fact on which the evidence 
is so plain, as to exclude anybody 
who denies it from all claims to be 
argued with. 
irst, the solar system is demon- 
strably a single system, one plan, in- 
dicating throughout a unity of design; 
and by the strictest application of the 
rules of probable inference, as stated 
in the foregoing paragraphs, we have 
to inquire what clear indications can 
beascertained, either from observation 
of the Worker, or of his works, as to 
the nature of that design. Such is 
the one sole method of moral probabi- 
lity. We apply it to human conduct 
in which error, change of purpose, de- 
fect of power, and perpetual interfe- 
rence of causes, cross and confuse 
in every direction: how much surer 
in the case where there can be neither 
error, failure, or change, in which we 
may meet all cavil with the old law 
adage, nullwm tempus occurrit Regi, 
ina higher and more unqualified sense. 
We have said that the penenny 
system is a single system ; it has many 
nice arrangements, by which its inte- 
gral members are connected, with a 
precision of adjustment as plain as the 
parts of any specimen of mechanic 
art. Every part has an ascertained 
influence on every other part; there 
is a relation between the planetary 
distances which cannot be other- 
wise than designed ; there is a law of 
orbitual movement very peculiar ; and 
a relation between the distances from 
the sun and the periods, neither of 
which can be accidental, nor yet ne- 
cessary consequences of the laws of 
motion ; 7” essential to the perma- 
nency and regularity of the solar sys- 
tem. In brief, there is plainly the 


evidence of a great design, the result 
of asingle conception. d the ques- 
tion which offers itself is, what may 
be the purpose of this design, so per- 
fectly and elaborately completed, and 
occupying so vast a compass of space. 
If we could suppose a philosophic in- 
quirer, by some accident, bred in some 
fortunate island, in which houses not 
being necessary to comfort had never 
been known, to be wafted on a voyage 
of discovery into our sterner latitudes, 
and landed on some coast where the 
first object submitted to his specula- 
tive sagacity should happen to be a 
well-built and iahahiled heen after 
a full observation of the interior, and 
uses of which, he should next be called 
upon to exercise his theoretical wis- 
dom on a row of similar houses, seen 
(let us suppose) on the other side of a 
river, not immediately passable,—how 
absurd would it be considered if he 
were to insist that they could not have 
been designed for the same purpose, 
however similar in execution, or com- 
bined by a variety of local arrange- 
ments, such as would be pointed out. 
And still the case does not represent 
the full evidence of those mutual rela- 
tions which mark, in the solar system, 
one architect and one system. But, if 
it be asked how this design is to be 
ascertained, common sense has one 
answer only. Something more than 
a river separates human philosophy 
from those vast regions, which we yet 
see to have a common connexion with 
the world within which we live. Our 
only data are the indications under 
our own observation—the uses we 
can perceive and apprehend. We 
have under our eye the portion of a 
vast whole, and must, in reason, look 
on this part as a specimen, just as one 
house might show the uses, or one 
animal frame the pathology and ana- 
tomical structure of another. This, 
however, conveys but an inadequate 
idea of the whole force of this argu- 
ment, which may properly be describ- 
ed as the evidence of system. It is 
not merely the strong argument of 
analogy, in which, as in the foregoing 
illustration, like is to be compared to 
like, but rather the inference which 
results from this certain npawtenge 
of the structure and uses of the ob- 
served integral members of the uni- 
versal whole of a great structure com- 
posed of similar parts. Such is the 
physical argument from which our 
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two first inferences must follow : these 
are, the continuity of character which 
must in probability pervade the inte- 
gral members of the solar system ; and 
secondly, what the general nature of 
the design of the whole is most likely 
to be. Of the first we have, perhaps, 
said enough for the present. We may, 
then, next ask what are the prominent 
indications of the design of the Author 
of Nature in the observable field of 
creation. 

We may thus be enabled to form 
some probable inferences as to what 
should be anticipated from the Crea- 
tor, simply as such; and next, what 
from his known spiritual attributes as 
God of all worlds. 

In this comparatively minute tract 
of being which we inhabit, the pre- 
pan of life is manifest—varied 
xy countless forms and conditions, 
accommodated to all elements, pro- 
vided for with minute skill through- 
out ; this globe is characteristically 
the abode of life: if in the scope of 
material existence it has other uses 
they are unknown, and beyond con- 
— We feel at liberty to assume 
ife to be its final cause. Its whole 
surface, and every material arrange- 
ment within its entire compass offer 
an unbroken system of provisions for 
the manifest support of animal exist- 
ence. We stand in the midst of a 
spacious field offering throughout 
one condition of order and living or- 
ganization; and, without any excep- 
tion, manifesting in great and small, 
indications of the same creative will 
and character. And (for the present) 
not pushing our conclusions beyond 
the question of mere animal exist- 
ence, we can have no hesitation in 
affirming that, so far as man can see, 
and pronounce on what he sees, the 
characteristic aim of the Author of 
Nature is to produce the maximum of 
life and the results of life. It may, 
indeed, be reasonably conceived that 
the great Father of all Being must 
have some further and deeper plea- 
sure in the minutest thing that lives 
than human philosophy can reach. 
Not a gleam of sense or vibration of 
the faintest perception of a desire or 
fear—of a pleasure or a pain—can 
cross the existence of the most insig- 
nificant atom of microscopic organism 
that He who infused that spark of 
being with its own small particle of 
mind, cannot as distinctly read, know, 
and sympathise with, as man even 
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with his own consciousness. If, like 
the philosophers of the ancient world, 
we were to imagine this little globe 
to hold the main place in all nature, 
should not our idea of the Author of 
Nature be that of a God of life, and 
ruler of the feelings, concerns, and 
developments of life. We are, in- 
deed, prepared (as will appear) to 
prove far more ; but so far admits of 
no doubt—so far, were we writing a 
book, our argument could be stated 
inductively, and no exception would 
be found. But this Master Mind, the 
Author, Lord, and protector of all 
mind, and careful provider for all its 
wants, is known also as the organizer 
and Master of other realms in the 
sea of space, where the foot of bo- 
tanist or entymologist hasnot trodden, 
or geology delved for the monuments 
of former existence. And the ques- 
tion is, in those vast realms of space, 
has the Lord of Life abandoned his 
own nature and normal law? 

A slight comparison of the globe, 
thus assumed as the favoured object 
of the Creator’s gifts, with the other 
spheres of the system with which it 
seems physically connected, will one 
a strong appeal to common sense. If 
the reader will make the slight exer- 
tion of his imagination necessary to 
convey him, in fancy, to a distance 
from the common plane of the plane- 
tary orbits, so as to have under his 
eye the whole system in its order as 
described occasionally in some re- 
duced scale in popular astronomies. 
Let us take the Barth as the standard 
of our scale, at half an inch in diame- 
ter; the moon will be nearly one-third 
of this, at fifteen inches distance ; and 
the sun may be taken roughly at four 
feet eight inches, and at 175 yards 
distance ; Mercury and Venus, the two 
inferior planets, will appear in the 
intermediate space, at the respective 
distances of 70 and 122 yards; the 
first, little more than a third of the 
earth’s diameter, the second equal in 
size. Outside will be seen, next in 
order, Mars, at 262 yards from the 
Sun, about 0°4 of an inch in diameter. 
Then (for the present omitting the 
Asteroids) Jupiter, the principal 
planet in the system will, appear at a 
distance of 880 yards, with a dia- 
meter of 54 inches. Still further off, 
in distant darkness, at a distance of 
nearly 1600 yards, and not much in- 
ferior in apparent magnitude, appears 
Saturn, made remarkable by its rings ; 
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and further still, two large planets, 
Uranus and Neptune, holding pro- 
portionate distances, the lastof which, 
coasting the very bounds of this 
world’s twilight at a distance of nearly 
three English miles. Thus, at some 
distance, proportionably taken, the 
planetary system would be projected 
upon an area of six miles, offering 
each of its members, in its due pro- 
portion of magnitude and distance, 
and detached from the confusion of 
the starry deep. Now, supposing 
this vision, translated into the reality, 
and presented to the eye of any 
reasonable person accustomed to re- 
flect and capable of measuring conse- 
quences—and the slight atom of a 
star, which we call our earth, pointed 
out with an assertion that there alone 
the Author of Nature has seen fit to 
carry out his main design, that life, 
and being, are there only—that there 
only He is or can be known; that on 
the rest of his creation—on the whole 
of those giant spheroids that pursue 
their courses in space—the light of 
heaven shines to no end, the Sun’s 
bright circle warms in vain. How 
plainly absurd appears the violation 
of probability. 

Sut this is not all. The superficial 
area of this earth is something above 
125,000,000 of English miles. Now, 
compare with this a rough estimate 
of the remaining amount of plane- 
tary area. Omitting fractions and 
all consideration of the precise ob- 
lateness of those bodies, we obtain by 
a few simple computations an amount 
of 48,000,000,000 of square English 
miles, as an approximate area for the 
six remaining planets. Were we to 
look no further, reason must reject 
the monstrous assumption that not 
more than a 385th part of the whole 
of these vast areas is converted to 
the main ends of nature. 

On these considerations alone we 
might be content to rest an indisput- 
able conclusion. They are strength- 
ened by the numerous indications of 
similar adaptation, made familiar by 
numerous popular treatises on astro- 
nomy : os co which astronomers 
are unanimous in their impression that 
the planets are inhabited. There is 
not a single known adaptation of our 
mundane orb for seasons, the divi- 
sions of day and night, and the dis- 
tribution of heat and light, that is not 
to be traced in the planets; and this 
with a peculiarity of accommodation 
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to their local conditions. Was this 
precision merely inadvertent, or was 
it to convey a false impression to 
human reason! Jupiter at a distance 
from the sun, which reduces its heat 
to twenty-five times less than ours, is, 
in compensation, gifted with a breadth 
of unvarying summer climates, by the 
slighter inclination of its axis of. ro- 
tation to the plane of its orbit. Thus, 
the accumulated heat about its broad 
equatorial regions is unbroken by any 
winter. A diminution of light, conse- 
quent on the same law of variation, is 
among the objections recently pro- 
posed ; but neither in the case of Ju- 
piter, nor any of the further globes of 
this system, can such an objection have 
any realapplication. The eye is a sys- 
tem of mechanism, subjected to and 
modified to work with another inde- 
pendent mechanism, itself the most 
various in power and application. An 
eye can be constructed for every shade 
of twilight, and every increase of solar 
intensity. We need not travel into 
the planetary realms for examples: in 
the most midnight obscurity; in the 
darkest caverns of earth ; in the ocean 
depths, where the struggling sun- 
beams hardly pierce, there are eyes 
keenly lighted to their prey. It is 
(on this point) needless to claim allow- 
ance for the remarkable addition of 
the four moons of this beautiful planet, 
or of the still greater number of like 
appendages to the ethers as they range 
further from the source of light. Not 
to admit the plain significance of this 
ae must be regarded as a very 
wold defiance of sensible appearances. 
But I here recal these objects to the 
reader's recollection, because they 
strikingly answer a false suggestion 
which runs through the whole of the 
adverse theory; by exemplifying the 
presence of the same careful, accurate, 
and provident design in the organiza- 
tion of those vast orbs, which may be 
everywhere discerned on our earth. 
If they are desert and sterile, if they 
are unclaimed by the Ruler of the 
living world, they display, at least, the 
same marks of the same design, to 
the full extent that human inquiry 
can go. 

But our sceptical adversary has 
found an objection against which all 
these significant indications can be of 
no avail: an impediment which seems 
to have met creation early in its course 
with an insurmountable barrier against 
an otherwise plain and well-planned 
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design—holding up the sure decree 
of physical necessity, thus far, and no 
farther, shall the realm of life and 
soul extend. There is no doubt that 
the comparison between the volume 
and mass of this, and, in like manner, 
of the other remoter planets, indicates 
a material surface of small density 
compared with that of our planet; 
but the consequence is the pure 
fiction of its discoverer. There can 
be no degree of firm coherence essen- 
tial to the support of any weight, in- 
consistent with degrees of specific 
gravity very far below the lightest 
liquids. For this we must be centent 
to refer to any of the ordinary tables 
of specific gravities. Nor is it neces- 
sary to suppose an equable diffusion 
of dense or hard, so as to interfere 
with the general determinations of 
physical science. The gravitation of 
any object on the surface of Jupiter, 
diminished by the square of its dis- 
tance from the centre, is, at the equa- 
torial region, still further diminished 
by a vast force of revolution. The 
equator of Jupiter is a circle of 289,276 
English miles ; it turns round in about 
nine hours fifty-five minutes, which 
gives a velocity of 42,783 feet per se- 
cond—in this, too, seeming to indicate 
an accommodation to some natural 
adjustment for occupying bodies. An 
easy computation, founded on the 
ratio between the respective masses 
and semi-diameters of Jupiter and the 
earth, gives the weight of a body on 
the former equal to 2°6 of the latter, 
and the deduction for centrifugal 
force reduces this further to about 2°2. 
Thus, a man of eight stone on the 
earth’s equator, would be about six- 
teen on that of Jupiter. But all this 
is extreme trifling. Weare not bound 
to the very absurd assumption that 
limits the Creator to special bulks, 
densities, and forms. If, in any thing 
the boundless resources of the Crea- 
tor appears, it is in the endless varie- 
ties of both animal and vegetable or- 
ganization. He who can give to 
each intelligence a body adapted to 
its place and wants, cannot o ata 
loss to people the most elaborate of 
his planets with suitable intelligences, 
suitably framed. We are uncon- 
cerned in the objection; but surely 
every one pensaaning theleast acquaint- 
ance with the insect world, must 
have often noticed how little neces- 
sary is the connexion between weight 
es physical strength. What may 
VOL. LIII.—NO, CCCXY, 
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be the physical nature of the living 
inhabitants of any planet beyond our 
own, can only be surmised by a 
stretch of the most extravagant and 
chimerical absurdity. We have no 
data for such theories; but there is 
ground to suppose that every world 
has its own suitable inhabitants. 
There.is, however, a point at which 
this uncertainty is much relieved by 
other considerations, and to these we 
shall presently come. So far, little 
has been said that might not rigidly 
be referred to that mere analogy from 
admitted laws of nature, elaborately 
set forth at the first page of our ar- 
gument, and we have confined our 
illustration to the one example, as it 
is sufliciently plain how the same 
mode of treatment, by a very little 
change of terms, may meet the class 
of arbitrary objections with which 
we have had to deal. In quitting 
this physical discussion, there is one 
suggestion which may be satisfactory 
to the sceptical theorist, who has 
amused his leisure with melting down 
these remote orbs into liquids more 
thin than water. Whether, on tele- 
scopic inspection, they give the pecu- 
liar optical reflexions which belong 
to the liquid surface of sphere or 
spheroid, unless by the allowance of 
the additional adaptation of a watery 
and cloud-bearing atmosphere. 

An objection has been found in the 
seemingly abnormal existence of those 
lesser planets, generally known by 
the denomination of Asteroids, thus, 
indeed, marking the conventional 
impression as to their real character. 
The irregularity seems to be irrecon- 
cilable with the supposed character 
of systematic plan on which we 
have laid so much stress ; we should 
be prepared to dispute the inference 
of the ingenious essayist, even on the 
very ground of this apparent violation 
of order. But, the facts of the case, 
as well as the general opinion of as- 
tronomers, are different. Indeed the 
general opinion seems so obvious, 
and rests on so strong a basis of pre- 
sumption, that (so far as we know) 
no astronomical writer has thought 
it to stand in need of special proof. 
In one recent instance, the general 
admission has been denied in an ele- 
mentary work of very high scientific 
authority, and upon the ground of an 
ascertained physical principle. This 
objection we shall, with great defer- 
ence to the objectur (who perhaps 
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did not consider the facts important 
enough for a full examination) pro- 
ceed to dispute. 

Our readers are generally aware 
that the discovery of the first observ- 
ed of the Asteroids, by Dr. Olbers, 
was brought about by the circum- 
stance of a supposed gap in the series 


of distances among the members of 


the solar system. A very remarkable 
harmonic law seemed to be broken 
in the space between Mars and Ju- 
piter, and it was justly conjectured 
that an intervening planet might yet 
be discovered. Now, were we to go 
no further, this is a case of the species 
of legitimate inference on which so 
much has been discovered in the his- 
tory of modern science. It would be 
wholly contrary to the most widely 
applicable analogy, and most accurate, 
to suppose an irregularity so great, 
and not falling under any general law, 
by which it might be explained, to 
exist in the very midst of the broad- 
est and simplest system of Divine 
mechanism in known existence. Ac- 
cordingly, it was suggested by Profes- 
sor Bode, of Berlin, that a planet was 
likely to exist between Mars and Ju- 
piter. Astronomers turned their at- 
tention to the subject, and very soon 
after, a planet of very small dimen- 
sions was discovered by Dr. Olbers, 
nearly satisfying the theoretical con- 
dition of distances. From this, four 
more were soon found, and, as they 
were all nearly in orbits offering 
almost identical elements of period 
and distance, it was surmised that 
they were the fragments of a broken 
planet, which had once supplied the 
vacant interval. 

Now it is somewhat curious that a 
physical condition, by the recognition 
of which these small planets were, 
several of them, discovered, is the 
ground of objection to the assumption 
on which it was first applied success- 
fully. Ifa planet, moving round the 
sun, should, at any point of its orbit, 
become suddenly dissevered, the frag- 
ments, pursuing separate orbits, would 
still return to the point at which 
they parted. And if, as in the case 
of the Asteroids, these fragments 
should happen to be numerous, it is 
to be admitted, that if there were no 
further condition to be taken into 
account, they could hardly escape a 
very great confusion at the ap of 
meeting. But, in this simple state- 
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ment, there are some high probabili- 
ties, both moral and physical, omitted. 

First, it is not necessary, or even 
the probability, that the explosive ele- 
ment by which a world would be 
struck into fragments, should operate 
by one simultaneous shock. Such 
elements are more likely to exist in 
masses, or in cavernous recesses to- 
wards the surface, and more or less 
widely apart. If this be admitted, 
there would have taken place a suc- 
cession of shocks, acting in different 
points of space, and productive of 
different points of separation. 

But, secondly, let us suppose two 
ponderous masses moving with vast 
orbitual velocity, to be so separated ; 
the separation must (considering the 
vast quantity of motion) be probably 
at a small angle of mutual departure. 
Now, during some part of this, there 
would be in action a very con- 
siderable force of mutual attrac- 
tion, by which the orbits would be 
considerably shifted, so that neither 
could come precisely to the original 
point. 

But there is a third consideration, 
which no rightly reflecting person is 
likely to undervalue. Whatever may 
be assumed respecting those incidents, 
usually ascribed to the common opera- 
tions of nature, it is not to be sup- 
posed that in the solar system—the 
work of so much elaborate contriv- 
ance, and indicating so much of de- 
sign—that any integral dismember- 
ment could happen without special 
pte, and controlling care. It may 
asked, what purpose could exist 
for such a violation of the symmetry 
of God’s own works: such questions 
cannot be answered; but still, we 
know enough to see how such things 
might be, consistently with the Di- 
vine character, government, and 
known method of dealings. That 
planetary wreck exists—an impres- 
sive memorial, perhaps, which toangels 
and devils, and the host of spiritual 
creation, conveys a perpetual lesson of 
judgment—telling anawful history of 
rebellion, revolt, and Divine justice, to 
the eyes that are privileged to read it. 

Having so far cautiously guessed our 
way at some disadvantage, to satisfy 
the conventional prepossessions of a 
sceptical philosophy ; it would be the 
merest affectation to carry on further 
the illusion of a transparent disguise, 
by not distinctly putting the question 
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on its own essentially theological 
ground. For, under whatever form, 
it is no more or less than a question, 
as to the purpose and character of 
the Author of Nature, and includes 
every indication of whatever kind, 
from which these elements are to be 
inferred. All hitherto offered has 
consisted of inferences from certain 
conditions essentially moral ; nor could 
the question be conducted rationally 
onany othercondition. With contriv- 
ance without a contriver, or design 
without a designer, reason has no 
concern. We may therefore, as well 
conform our language to the clear as- 
sumption of the whole argument. 
There is also a further condition, of 
greatmoment, to be observed, which, 
whatever strength it may bring to our 
argument, is itself affected by many 
grounds of caution, and entangled 
with much customary prejudice. Let 
us, before proceeding further, try to 
set ourselves right on these grounds. 
The error of medieval ignorance, 
which limited the observation of na- 
ture by the language of the Old 
Testament, and thus gave the lan- 
guage of inspiration or of sacred au- 
thority senses which it never was 
designed to possess, and in after times, 
and among infidel schools, created a 
reaction, which extended universally ; 
so that up to the present day, there 
exists a tacit convention against the 
introduction of any direct condition of 
a religious bearing into philosophical 
discussion. It must, however, in 
reason be admitted, that the objection 
only reaches to the use or abuse of 
the language of Holy Writ. Nothing 
can now be more fully understood by 
the educated classes, than the absur- 
dity of the assumption, that the facts 
of geology or of astronomy, orany other 
science could have been conveyed in 
the early language and tothe unlettered 
ages of mankind, either in language 
or other form of communication ; 
or that it could have been any part of 
the Divine intent to convey such in- 
formation. It is plain, that in every 
allusion to external nature, the lan- 
guage of man was used, as it still is 
used, by the obvious necessity which 
conforms speech to distinct appear- 
ances; the natural law of language. 
We can go even further: it is easy 
for any one looking to the genius 
of the Christian religion, to appre- 
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hend the extreme caution requisite in 
its teachers, to avoid all accidental 
obtrusion of extraneous disclosure, 
however true. In the writings of the 
New Testament, it is notorious, that 
terms and sentences, seemingly plain 
enough, have been distorted into doc- 
trines of which their authors never 
dreamed. 

From any such abuse as these re- 
marks may seem to condemn, our 
reasoning stands wholly clear. But 
there is before us a plain distinction : 
it is from revealed religion only that 
the Creator is to be Save in his 
higher attributes: as a moral gover- 
nor—as the author of a spiritual plan 
—as combining in his dominion other 
unknown orders of being—as compris- 
ing a future in his design. Now what- 
ever the Rationalist, with whom we 
have done, or the Atheist with whom 
we hold nothing in common, may say ; 
the Christian Theist will admit, that 
the God of the New Testament, as of 
the Old, must also be the same Author 
of Nature, whose operations of con- 
trivance, and whose multiplied mecha- 
nism are to be traced in all things—on 
earth or in the solar system. The 
chemist may find ample employment 
for all the time, exertion, and intelli- 
gence he is possessed of, and still con- 
template before him new depths of 
mystery, in the combinations and 
affinities of matter; and the forces 
and laws of forces which govern 
them to the common ends of exist- 
ence. The geologist may trace the 
steps of creation beyond the record of 
time, into periods which have no date. 
The astronomer may borrow the wing 
of light for 1800 or 2000 years of its 
rapid way, and come to no end. The 
same one pure, broad, and clear Intel- 
ligence combines all that has awak- 
ened their wonder, and left them still 
behind ; and is still no more or less 
than the same Lord, on whose name 
the sinful mortal has been told to call 
in prayer; a fact which, however 
startling to the philosopher, is still 
beyond denial true. 

And what in the present inquiry, 
is the precise worth of this truth ? 
It is this, that the God thus known 
is not to be contemplated as simply 
the author of successions of the Sau- 
rian tribe, or of the fossil swarms of 
extinct life, or of the insect and veget- 
able myriads which fill the natural- 

22* 
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ists’ museum with the exuvie of 
creation ; nor are we to look for his 
domain in planetary spaces, filled with 
brute animation, or in nebulary regions 
of starry vapour, answering no cog- 
nizable end. The God of Nature, as 
we otherwise know him, is the Lord 
of living worlds, of a house that has 
many mansions—at whose nod angels 


and archangels, and avast hierarchy of 


lofty intelligences stand ready to obey. 
Such, abstracted from its special re- 
lations to man, is the view of the Su- 
preme Being, given by hisown authen- 
tic self-revelation, to his creature, man 

a revelation by which he stands 


prominent as the Supreme Head of 


moral and spiritual existence, pro- 
fessing justice, and claiming obedience 

and voluntary subjection ; claiming 
the affections and universal love of 
his creatures. To this character, the 
whole human race, in its history and 
potential characteristics, bears ample 
and distinct testimony, though crossed 
by qualifying incidents, which it is 
part of the province of religion to 
explain and compensate ; and which 
may find much additional exposition 
in the broad universality of an em- 
pire that is infinite in its compass and 
eternal in its duration;—for these 
evils, considerable in the compass of 
our mortal sight, melt into infini- 
tesimal minuteness in the boundless 
breadth of the spiritual domain, 
that knows no end. Dominions, and 
powers, and principalities—legions 
unnumbered of angel population, are 
variously intimated, as within the 
more iunmediate body of the Divine 
government. Nor is it at all a prob- 
ablesupposition, that outside this tran- 
scendant circle of spiritual being, the 
rest is a mindless infinite of mere or- 
genism : bird and beast, and worm and 
insect. God’s prime creation light, 
pervading boundless infinity of space, 
unmeasurable by numbers, is not 
vainly wasted on worlds without eyes 
to see. 

But in speaking of the infinite and 
remote, we are reminded, that we 
have not quite done with the difficul- 
ties which some of our astronomical 
amateurs have created for themselves. 
The lengthened periods in which this 
our own planet is shown to have been 
first untenanted, and next, only held 
by brute and reptile creations—seems 
to warrant a similar assumption in 














every other case. It seems to be a 
reasonable inference that we have no 

right in reason or analogy to claim for 
kei planets, that which cannot be 
said to have been (uniformly at least) 
the privilege of our own. It isa con- 
ceded fact, that a? to comparatively 


recent periods, and during periods of 


vast but indefinite duration, this 
globe of earth was the scene of other 
arrangements wholly different from 


any now contended for in the case of - 


other planets assumed to be similarly 
occupied. And further (to bring to- 
gether similar objections), that from 
the form of this, as of those other 
globes, it must be inferred that at 
some period of duration, they must 
have been originally fluid in material 
substance. It is added, that large 
portions of this extensive globe are 
left barren and unoccupied by man; 
and it is asked, why we should think 
it necessary to assume that in the 
whole system of planetary orbs, there 
should exist an economy of space, not 
preserved in that we inhabit. All 
these objections. are indicative of a 
resolute and sturdy contest for a 
doubtful victory. They strangely 
overlook that universal course of 
things which indicates the uniform 
workings of the Creative Power. 
That the field of God’s operations is 
infinity—that the period is eternity- 

That all are the works of the same 
mind to whom a thousand years are 
as “a watch in the night” — from 
whose hand there is not a single thing 
we know of—from whose will not a 
single known result that has not been 
the slow and gradual result from 
adopted means—the produce from a 
germ, the result from principles, ele- 
ments, conditions, operations, combi- 
nations. It is plain enough, for a 
peremptory claim of admission, that 
the numerous and variously combined 
arrangements of this globe, collec- 
tively adapted for the support of many- 
formed life, are mainly and in their 
larger distributions ordered for that 
Creature who has combined all its pro- 
visions to acquire the dominion over 
all earthly things. If the globe has 
been millions of years under a pro- 
gress of development for this end, 
the result still remains—the only in- 
ference leads to the stupendous con- 
templation of the awful worker in 
periods so vast—the far-combined 
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operations—the design comprehend- 
ing eternities—framed far back be- 
yond human or angel comprehension 
to find a completion in periods, per- 
haps, as distant. 

That every spot of this habitable 
globe should become the exclusive 
property of man, is but the cavilling 
demand of youthful sophistry, at a 
loss for new quibbles. The more 
large and reasonable economy which 
adapts this globe to the social, com- 
mercial and national development, 
as well as to the providential history 
of the being who occupies its main 
portions, and whose interests occupy 
it all, is sufficiently understood by 
every one not engaged in some branch 
of sceptical casuistry. Itis bynomeans 
the necessary conclusion of the theory 
of a plurality of worlds, that we must 
needs suppose each individual pont, 
or any particular planet, to be the pre- 
sent habitation of rational beings. We 
contend for the principle of the uni- 
versal design. There is no reason why 
Jupiter or any other of the same plane- 
tary system may not be, at present, in 
any stage of cosmical development ; 
but, to this our whole reasoning goes— 
that no single globe, skilfully framed, 
adjusted, and directed in its orbit with 
the precisest direction and balance of 
forces which that orbit requires, and 
at the nicely measured distance which 
science has found—having with these 
marks of designing care a diurnal ro- 
tation—and its attendant satellites, 
can be supposed to be so organized, 
inducted in its orbit, and lighted, to 
be a mere waste eternally. The ques- 
tion ceases, if reduced to a question 
of time. As for the desolate places 
of this earth, they are not to be com- 
pared with the integral members of 
the system. 

Much of these latter observations 
would require but a little extension 
to apply to that wide enlargement of 
the question, in which the doubts of 
many have their source. Beyond the 
broad and dim ethereal space, which 
divides the planetary system from 
the starry universe, extends an infi- 
nite of being in which thought is lost. 
Steadfast faith may still soar past that 
untravelled gulf, and bring home the 
assurance that the same universal Lord 
of Life and Being was there from the 
beginning, if such a term can proper- 
ly be assigned, ever applying and main- 
taining the same perfect moral and 
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physical laws, without end or inter- 
ruption. To assert centralizing laws 
of force, or emanative influences, to 
describe the consolidation of vapours 
and riform fluids, to trace suns or 
globes through changes of mechanical 
formation, is nothing more than the 
vain effort to conjecture and describe 
how the universal Operator works. 
These forces and influences and pro- 
cesses are all from the single source 
—the only origin in nature—the will 
that presides throughout. 

From the idea of infinity—as from 
the incomprehensible vastness of de- 
tail—which nature on every scale 
presents, the human imagination re- 
coils. Modest and sober wisdom is 
taught to feel its insignificance com- 
pared with the depth and power of 
the mind, whose thoughts are written 
over heaven and earth. Presump- 
tuous scepticism finds a more self- 
complacent and easier solution. But 
one objection has been advanced, 
compared with whichall others would 
have no importance. The Christian 
religion stands on a foundation of 
proof, so complete and comprehensive, 
comprising every kind of evidence 
within the compass of reason or ex- 
perience, each most perfect in its kind, 
and altogether combining to form a 
systematic proof, as full and certain 
as the system of nature itself—true 
though— 

* Sun and stars were in the flat sea sunk.” 

Opposed to this, the surest testimony 
of the most approved theory were no 
better than a Platonic dream. And 
considering this, we never felt surprise 
at the sturdy illiberality of super- 
stition, in those darker periods, to 
which we have already made allusion, 
in which a profound ignorance of phy- 
sical science, co-existing with narrow 
and imperfect views of scriptural 
interpretation, impeded the march 
of human knowledge, and exalted 
false dogmas in physical science (if 
the term science may be allowed) 
into religious doctrines. Solate as the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
the aged philosopher, Galileo, was im- 
prisoned by the Inquisition for his 
“Dialogues on the System of the 
World,” in which the Copernican 
theory was affirmed in opposition to 
that of Ptolemy, then the received 
system of the Church of Rome. Of 
these two theories the latter was, un- 
fortunately, not only false, but offered 
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in itself some conditions tending to 
bring the truths of science into a 
future contrariety to the doctrines of 
religion—most dangerous and detri- 
mental to both religious and scientific 
interests ; and the more so because 
the slow and gradual developments 
of scientific discovery would have 
the effect of a long and continuous 
exasperation of dogmatic prejudices 
resting upon old conventions, too 
latent and too much uncompensated in 
common opinion (always, in the main 
grounded in ignorance), to be dispelled 
in any effective proportion to the 
actual advancement of science. Now, 
if the intelligent reader will give a 
moment’s heedful reflection to these 
remarks, one glance upon the main 
points of the astronomy of that period 
will put him in possession of the real 
nature of one, and that the main 
fallacy of the objection now to be 
noticed. For about fourteen cen- 
turies there was received through 
the civilized world a theory of most 
consummate ingenuity, framed to ac- 
count for the apparent motions of the 
sun, moon, and planets, but with a 
total ignorance of all that was real in 
those appearances. The earth was 
supposed to be the immovable centre 
of the system; while sun, moon, 
planets, and starry concave, revolved 
round it with a variety of motions— 
all were simultaneously carried round 
in twenty-four hours by a com- 
mon motion of the primum mobile, 
and separate movements of their 
respective circles were devised for their 
several proper motions. Such in its 
general description was the theory in 
which the cae Christian knowledge 
of astronomy was, at the same time, 
methodized and contracted. Know- 
ledge was then, and for many suc- 
ceeding centuries, the nearly exclu- 
sive possession of the Church—it was 
obscured and shut in on every side by 
a dark and contracted formalism, in 
which philosophy became a mere con- 
test of technicalities. It will thus be 
easy to apprehend, how in such a 
state of human knowledge, so little 
enlightened by rightly cultivated 
reason, the system of religious faith 
must have become combined with 
that of a false physical theory. There 
would, in the first place, arise a mis- 
taken interpretation of the Scriptures 
by the application of false ideas re- 
specting the extent and entire char- 





acter of the creation. Heaven, hell 
and the world of man, would so fill 
the churchman’s conception of all 
existence, as to exclude “all worlds,” 
and give to man the entire property 
of his maker’s design and providential 
care. What, offered to such a state 
of prepossession, might be the start- 
ling assertion of an unbounded exten- 
sion of this domain of being? To 
thoughtful minds such a proposition 
would be objectionable, as not in any 
way declared in Scripture—as opposed 
to a conviction, the fruit of the old 
Ptolemaic theory, and surviving its 
modern exposure ; that manand man’s 
world alone can be the object of Di- 
vine government ; and lastly, a sense 
that the scheme of redemption, only 
in conception applicable, or in Scrip- 
ture applied to mankind—cannot ex- 
tend beyond the limits of this globe. 
Now, to all this little more can be 
answered than the plain objection, 
that it is a mass of unauthorized 
assumptions, growing out of the un- 
scrutinized obscurity of old prejudices 
and false theories. The Scriptures 
are characteristically silent on all that 
they are not specially intended to re- 
veal; and so far from telling man 
what does not concern him to know 
are very peculiarly marked by a sys- 
tematic language of typical and sym- 
bolical concealment, conveying to fu- 
ture ages lights unseen by the existing. 
Throughout there is a moral adapta- 
tion to a creed of which faith, not 
sight, is the moral condition, and a 
rule of communication such as to ex- 
act a conscientious use of human 
reason. Astronomy or geology are 
not, and could not in their actual re- 
ality have been explained—the whole 
volume would be little enough to state 
those facts—the life of the writer 
too little to comprehend them—there 
existed no intellect to receive them. 
Well, but they.might have been ac- 
curately described when at all men- 
tioned. Such accurate allusions would 
have been unintelligible then, as they 
would still be, if received into popular 
language. It was simply necessary to 
inform man that those high and glo- 
rious lights which it was foreseen he 
would in future times worship, were 
(like himself), the work of his Creator. 
To inform him that other worlds, with 
which he could not have any com- 
munication, existed, nearly beyond his 
visual scope, in those points of light 
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to which the science of enlightened 
ages could attach no adequate notion 
of distance or magnitude, would be 
wholly contrary to every observable 
aim or practice of the sacred writers. 
There is no ground whatever for the 
demand of Scripture authority as to 
the people of other worlds. Scripture 
is, as it should be, silent on the sub- 
ject ; were it not so, many would be 
the heresies and metaphysical tenets 
of sectarian theology on such a branch 
of revelation. 

But is there in the whole of Chris- 
tian doctrine, founded on the Gospel 
revelation, anything inconsistent with 
the admission of other worlds? We 
should be sorry to bend any state- 
ment in the sacred volume into the 
proof of a theory however rational, 
but we must say that we consider 
that, without any express intent, 
there is much in the general tenor 
and spirit of Scripture to impress a 
very different persuasion. We have 
already had to offer some observations 
on the character of the Creator as the 
author of life. The same might, in a 
yet more extended sense, be applied 
on the strength of the many distinct 


aflirmations in every part of the Old 
Testament, the Gospels, Epistles, and 
the apocalyptic Epistle of St. John, 


in which the existence of another 
system of higher life and intelligence 
is clearly, though in general terms, 
implied. Now, this indirect but fre- 
quent allusion to a higher class of 
beings—the inhabitants of another 
local sphere—is not expressly given as 
information for the Christian Church ; 
it is not stated with any precept of 
doctrinal or practical import, to be 
received as matter of faith, or foun- 
dation of ceremonial observance. On 
the other hand, the positive injunc- 
tions of Christian doctrine rather 
tend to discourage the direct recogni- 
tion of any spirit or extramundane 
being but those described in the 
unity of the Godhead. Here, then, 
we have for a first inference the 
certain existence of a world of intel- 
ligence implied, as it were, acciden- 
tally at the call of suggestion, but 
evidently not revealed as matter of 
necessary recognition. The angelic 
race have, nevertheless, a tie of con- 
nexion with this, as probably with 
other worlds: the inhabitants of 
other worlds can have none. There 
happens to be no link of relationship 
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to lead to their casual introduction. 
Angel and archangel are, perhaps, the 
aristocracy of the universal empire of 
God: they are his ministers and 
immediate servants and messengers 
through the worlds of the infinite ; 
variously commissioned, and holding, 
so far as we can conjecture, the higher 
ranks of being. To some dread angel 
is to be committed the summons to 
judgment on that awful day when 
“the trumpet shall sound,” and call 
the dead of ages from the grave— 
when the Son of man is to appear 
among the clouds of heaven attended 
by his angels: and when the judg- 
ment that is to decide the everlasting 
lot of those who shall be brought to 
the bar of divine justice, that sepa- 
ration is to be the office of the an- 
gelic ministers. 

It is thus only that this high order 
of created intelligence appears, in the 
allusion to events in which they are 
in some way involved; but plainly 
for no direct purpose of conveying the 
intelligence of another distinct state 
of being. But what reason can there 
be for the extravagant assumption 
that we should in any part of the 
sacred writings ‘expect to find the re- 
motest hint of states wholly uncon- 
nected with the destinies of man and 
of man’s world ?—states of existence 
which could not be alluded to with- 
out further, and these unintelligible 
statements. To the apprehension of 
Paul, the apostle, Jupiter was but 
a star ornamenting the celestial vault. 
But we dwell too long on this. The 
absurdity is manifest enough of any 
assumption that the existence of other 
inhabited worlds, and these globes in 
a measure resembling our own, could 
have been in any way brought into 
the recognition of scriptural state- 
ment. There has, aor been intro- 
duced into the question an objection, 
of which, from the indistinctness with 
which it has been rather insinuated 
than stated, it is hard to speak. In 
what way can the doctrine of the in- 
carnation and atonement be so ex- 
plained as to apply beyond the his- 
tory of the human race? Surelythere 
is no known necessity for any such 
application : it is groundless and in- 
volves a most awful assumption in a 
high degree derogatory to the power 
of the Creator. It assumes the suc- 
cess of the rebel angel—the enemy of 
God and man—in counteracting the 
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divine will, blighting the whole plan, 
and gaining a triumph boundless and 
universal over his Creator. The tem- 
porary and limited result of arch- 
angelic disaffection in one infinitely 
small province of the living universe 
is quite reconcilable with the loftiest 
estimate of universal power and do- 
minion. Such may be the surest and 
safest exposition, to the whole spiri- 
tual aanl. of Divine justice, and 
mercy, and love ; but the presump- 
tion is, that the universe of God is 
what it was created to be. They who 
think it enough to assume that this 
atom globe of man is a sufficient do- 
minion for the Creator of all worlds, 
will at least not object if we say that, 
however vast may be the universe of 
life, still the triumph of the adversary 
in the least corner of that universe 
that the doom by the inevitable sen- 
tence of eternal justice—were full 
motive for the Divine interposition 
which, by an equitable transfer, has re- 
leased millions from a doom too fearful 
to be contemplated, and defeated the 
malice of a deed which may have led 
to further and wider spreading ruin. 
The “plurality of worlds”” may be 
now said to be the universal creed of 
the astronomer. His intimate con- 
ception of the order, distance, magni- 
tude, and character of design pervad- 
ing the universe to the extent of his 
observation, renders argument super- 
fluous: with him common sense con- 
veys its practical conviction. If he 
looks on the firmament with the 
knowledge and faith of a Christian, 
he finds no jarring inconsistency in 
the solemn array of worlds: he sees 
not gigantic splashes of water or 
vaporous fluids, created and organ- 
ized with such infinite skill to no 
purpose; but a glorious, living uni- 
verse, a world without end, in which 
one eternal mind works in love and 
wisdom, and is recognised and wor- 
shipped. He looks on life in every 
direction, or on the endless prepara- 
tions for life. Planets and systems of 
planets, there may be, without present 
application to these ends : as the high- 
est known authority has said “ My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work.” 
The field is infinity and duration eter- 
nity. Two main functions of power 
and wisdom are probably in eternal 
operation ; the extension and govern- 
ment of a universal, still-expand- 
ing empire. We may, according to 
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our idea of God, assume that one act 
of his will could, at a word, complete 
the structure of this wide dominion; 
but we are historically and experi- 
mentally taught, that such is not the 
method of Divine operation. Worlds 
are, in the highest probability, deve- 
loped by the selection and use of 
forces, affinities, attractions, material 
influence, created for the purpose, and 
set in action in due proportion and di- 
rection: while the source and prime 
element is the will of the Contriver. 
By that will the material elements 
are collected combined, and formed— 
rotatory motion moulds the yet due- 
tile mass into the spheroid—time mul- 
tiplies life in its lewer forms, which 
becomes both a first occupation and a 
material means—varied chemical pro- 
cesses advance both vital develop- 
ments and inorganic substances essen- 
tial to the higher forms of life. Thus 
the Creator is known to work. We 
do not insist upon the present occu- 
pancy of any particular planet—so far 
we admit the application of the objec- 
tion, from ostkichend precedent, and 
no farther. Jupiter may, for instance, 
be now, what earth was ten thousand 
years ago; but this great orb, with 
its complex arrangements evidently 
adapted for life, is, without any rea- 
sonable doubt, organized for the one 
high purpose alone reconcilable with 
all we know of Him who made it. 
To the eye of one not accustomed 
to consider those distances arid mag- 
nitudes, the firmament of night pre- 
sents a wide confusion of nearly evan- 
escent points of distant light—and 
their inconceivable remoteness and 
vastness become incredible or hard 
to realize. The eternal depths of 
infinity are projected upon an ap- 
parently concave hemisphere, and 
widely separated worlds are crowded 
together on the sight of man. There 
is no great difficulty, however, in the 
attainment of a scale, by which a 
person of ordinary intelligence may 
correct this fallacy of vision. Let 
us, for the advantage of round 
nunbers, take Jupiter's diameter 
at 89,000 miles, and its distance 
from the earth, in opposition, 399 
millions of miles; in this case its 
apparent magnitude will be to the eye 
a seeming point. This point, then, 
at that distance, represents a line of 
89,000 miles. Now let us suppose an 
accurate measure by the usual me- 
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thods of science, and at the mean dis- 
tance of the planet we shall have its 
apparent diameter about 45”, each 
second of which may represent 1900 
miles. Next let us suppose this visual 
object removed a mittion times fur- 
ther, the same apparent diameter 
being still sreabivel: and computing 
the line it-would then represent, each 
second should give a distance of 1900 
millions of miles, which multiplied by 
45 would give 84 millions of millions 
of miles between two stars, still so 
close as to offer but one luminous 
point to earthly vision. Thus may 
easily be apprehended the mutual 
remoteness of the bodies which seem 
to crowd the heavens, and a clear 
sense of the actual magnitude of that 
creation which the sceptical philo- 
sophy would consign to non-existence. 
There is a curious and interesting 
calculation. of Sir W. Herschell re- 
ceived with some reserve by modern 
astronomers ; Sir William Herschell 
surmised, on probable grounds, that 
some nebule which were just vi- 
sible in his telescope, might consist 
of 59,000. stars. Soe, by Sir W. 


Herschell’s theory, a fixed star, barely 


visible in his telescope, should be 192 
times further off than a fixed star of 
the seventh magnitude, the furthest 
visible to the naked eye, and com- 
puted, by the same theory, to be itself 
seven times further than a star of the 
first magnitude, while its light would 
take eight years to reach the earth. 
But when a star and a nebula are 
both just barely visible, the quantity 
of light received from each must be 
equal, and, consequently, the light 
from the single star must be 50,000 
times greater than that from any one 
of the 50,000 ; and as the density of 
light varies inversely as the square 
of the distance, the nebula must be 
further off than the star by the square 
root of 50,000—nearly 223 times. 
The whole distance of the nebula, 
therefore, beyond the nearest fixed 
star should, according to this state- 
ment, be expressed by the product of 
7; 192and 223 multiplied together, or, 
approximately, 300,000 times. Com- 
puting from this data by the known 
velocity of light, Sir W. Herschell 
computes nearly two million of years 
for its reaching us from such a nebula: 
a conclusion which, though resting 
on conjectural distances, has in it a 
degree of probability enough to con- 
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vey a just illustration of the real 
magnitude of the universe, and sug- 
gest the truth that no distance can 
be conceived at which a world may 
not exist. 

Any one who has had a competent 
knowledge of optical science is aware 
of the manner in which two extremely 
refined and complex systems of me- 
chanism are so framed as to work to- 
gether; while this combination is so 
precise in all its delicate adjustments, 
and so exclusive in its main ends, as 
to make it appear that each of these 
two separate and wholly independent 
mechanisms was framed with a view 
to the other. Of these the mechanic 
process of light pervades all we can 
observe of space. Travelling at the 
rate of 192,000 miles a second, it is 
yet computed to have taken upwards 
of three years to reach our globe from 
the nearest fixed star; while, on pro- 
bable ground of observation, it is sup- 
p sed of the more distant stars only to 

ve seen by powerful telescopes, that 
their light has been between two and 
three thousand years in reaching us. 
Now, let this be duly weighed in the 
scale of probable presumption: how 
broad ascope it offers for the assurance 
of life. Thelight which has not visited 
earth for two thousand years, and still 
is only for the astronomer’s vlass, was 
surely not made for the eye of this 
earth. Pervading Infinity, like the 
mind from which it first was born, 

** Of the Eternal co-eternal beam,” 


light, a manifest provision for that 
sense of which the eye is the nicely 
framed instrument, proclaims the uni- 
versal dominion of the Creator over 
no universe of spiral or spheroidical 
vapours and fluids, but over a living 
universe, bounded only (if bounded), 
at that black abyss where Being ends 
—the dreary void of endless night. 
Inthisuntravelled realm and unknown 
we have no faith. To imagine that 
where man’s frail form cannot be con- 
ceived to exist, that the same power 
and will which has so infinitely varied 
and mutually adopted the modes of life 
and form, must be reduced to impas- 
sable limits, is “vain wisdom all and 
false philosophy.” 

Not less deserving of reproach is the 
narrow dogmatism which would limit 
divine mercy and justice, within the 
narrow compass and brief duration 
of man’s transitory worl The suc- 
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cessful malignity of a rebel angel, 
or tribe of angels, the unhappy and 
guilty race “who kept not their first 
estate,” and the transient triumph 
thus allowed to Satan: the redemption 
of a race created in the image of God 


and designed to occupy some realm of 


his everlasting dominion, cannot be 
said to be insufficient motives for the 
great sacrifice, rendering it quite un- 
necessary for the pretension of con- 
necting it with the theory of other 
worlds, or the assumption that they 
should have any place in the dis- 
closures of prophet and evangelist. 
The word of Scripture only reveals 
what man is required to know for faith 
or conduct ; and the Creator’s will 
and rule of government is only so far 
to be pronounced upon, asis “ written.” 
But it is at the same time remarkable 
that, within certain limits of experience 
and observation, we are more warrant- 
ed to reason confidently on the unseen 
things of creation, than upon the con- 
ductof humancreatures. The Creator 
is not limited by physical or mechani- 
cal obstacles—his will is not turned 


NOTES ON 


I.—No episode in Lord Macaulay’s 
deser:ption of James the Second’s suc- 
cession of stumblings and ultimate 
fall from the high estate of an English 
king is more vividly written, or more 
valuable to the student of the period, 
than that relating to the attacks of 
the obstinate monarch upon the free- 
hold interests of the Universities. 
Sympathizing, as he could not but do, 
with the gallant defence of their 
rights, which has handed down the 
names of the Oxford and Cambridge 
worthies with honour to many gene- 
rations, the historian uses his colours 
warmly upon the scenes that took 
place in the ancient halls of Magda- 
lene College during the memorable 
year preceding the Revolution. We 
witness with disgust the unseemly 
deportment of the foolish king, when, 
worked into frenzy by Jesuit plotters 
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aside by error or inadvertence—his 
plans are not shortened by any exter- 
nal impediment, and his principles of 
action are likely to be free from all 
causes of change. The causes which 
we can positively discover are, there- 
fore, ina high degree of probability, 
continuous and uniform, in proportion 
to their conformity with the express 
records and communications of the Di- 
vine character. Hence the absolute 
necessity of taking this into account 
inthe argumentin which we have been 
engaged, and the folly of the attempt 
to treat it on the exclusive grounds of 
physical data. In glancing through 
these very able and, in the main, sin- 
cere disquisitions, we have been forci- 
bly reminded of the discussions of a 
very different class of reasoners, strik- 
ingly painted by the first of British 
artists : 


** Others, apart, sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned h'gh 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fixed fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute ; 
And found noend; in wandering mazes lost.” 






BOOKS. 





and fiatterers, who subsequently were 
his ruin, he replies to the respectful 
and legal memorial of the Fellows 
by summoning them into his pre- 
sence, to treat them with vulgar 
insolence. We have no difficulty in 
calling up the occasion when James 
angrily flung back their petition, with 


the words, “Get you gone, I tell 
you. I will receive nothing from you 


till you have admitted the Bishop 
(Parker) ;” and with still higher in- 
terest we behold the courageous 
Hough, before the Special Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commission, who had been sent 
to Oxford to exact submission from 
him and his brethren, as he addresses 
them with calmness and suavity, and 
yet, with an independence that exalts 
his memory, rejects their authority, 
and appeals from their acts in noble 
words, which may be regarded as the 








1.—Brief Memorials of the Case and Conduct of Trinity College, Dublin, a.v. 
1686-90. Compiled (permissu preepositi Sociorumque Seniorum) from the College 
Records and other authentic authorities, by the Ven. ARTHUR BLENNERHASSETT 


Rowan, D.D., Archdeacon of Ardfert. 


Dublin: Hodges, Smith and Co. 
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first serious formal resistance offered 
to the excessive prerogative claimed 
by the monarch :—“ My lord, you 
have this day deprived me of my 
freehold ; I hereby protest against all 
your proceedings as illegal, unjust, 
and null ; and I appeal from you to 
our Sovereign Lord, the King, in his 
courts of justice.” 

The detailed account by Lord 
Macaulay of the origin and course of 
this quarrel forms an important fea- 
ture in the narrative of the events of 
1687, as itsuppliesakey tothe motives 
of James in his previous policy, and 
shows sufficient cause for the rapid 
alienation of the clergy from his per- 
son and throne, which preceded the 
famous order in council for the read- 
ing of the Declaration of Indulgence, 
and prepared the Church to disobey 
that edict. There could exist no doubt 
regarding the object of the assault 
upon the Universities. The “Jesuiti- 
cal cabal” had worked up the not un- 
willing King to their purposes, in con- 
nexion with the general government 
of the country ; but it remained to 
break down the power of Protestant 
principle, as represented by the clergy 
and the seats of learning. That ac- 
complished, the Roman Catholic party 
would have no further bar to their 
most ambitious designs ; and accord- 
ingly, in the language of the eloquent 
record which makes this portion of 
our history familiar as household 
words, “it was determined to strike 
at freehold interests, and to impress 
on every Anglican priest and prelate 
the conviction that, if he refused to 
lend his aid for their purpose of des- 
troying the Church of which he was 
a minister, he would in an hour be re- 
duced to beggary.” 

It was at this point, however, that 
James’s failures began. Previously 
he had been as successful as he could 
desire in filling every important de- 
partment in his service with the ex- 
treme disciples of his ownreligiousand 
political faith. He had gone so far, 
and so dejected were the Protestants 
under the repeated injuries heaped 
upon them, that Evelyn writes in his 
diary, under date January, 1687 :— 

“Much expectation of several great 
men declaring themselves Papists. Lord 
Tyrconnel gone to succeed the Lord 
Lieutenant [Clarendon] in Ireland, to 
theastonishment of all sober men, and to 
the evident ruin of the Protestants in 
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that kingdom, as well as of its great 
improvement going on. Much discourse 
that all the White Staff officers and 
others should be dismissed for adhering 
to their religion. Popish Justices of the 
Peace established in all counties, of the 
meanest of the people; Judges ignorant 
of the law, and perverting it—so furi- 
ously do the Jesuits drive and even com- 
pel princes to violent courses, and de- 
struction of an excellent government, 
both in Churchand State. God, of his 
infinite mercy, open our eyes, and turn 
our hearts, and establish his truth with 
peace! The Lord Jesus defend his little 
flock, and preserve this threatened 
church and nation!” 


The nature of the opposition shown 
to the Court by the clergy at that crisis, 
appears from another entry in the 
same journal: “The English clergy 
everywhere preached boldly against 
their superstition and errors [those of 
the Roman Catholics], and were won- 
derfully followed by the people. Not 
one considerable proselyte was made 
in all this time.” But the protests 
of the ecclesiastics did not assume a 
strong political tinge until the King 
had entered into conflict with the 
Universities. That was the com- 
mencement of his greater errors. The 
day he insisted upon the installation 
of Parker, he did more to bring about 
the ruin of his house than many years 
of purely civil mismanagement could 
have done. Public feeling expressed 
itself unreservedly against the con- 
duct of the King and his advisers, as 
soon as Oxford became agitated by 
fierce passions generated of injustice. 
Theresistance then extended like wild- 
fire. “It was felt to the extremities 
of the kingdom ;” from the operation 
of two powerful causes. In the first 
place, the blows aimed at Magdalene 
College were perceived to be intended 
for the Protestant religion, so that 
every clergyman and every layman, 
sincere in his principles, had his blood 
fired by the laid of the attempt to 
crush the Reformed faith, at what 
were justly regarded as its sources ; 
but, in the second place, there was 
the fact, still significant in its modern 
applications, that every learned per- 
son, layman or cleric, throughout the 
country, had a direct interest in the 
University, no matter how long a time 
had passed since he had trod its courts. 
The scholar, most generally, continued 
through life a member of the aca- 
demical body, voted at elections, and 
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always looked upon the institution in 
which he had been trained, as having 
the strongest claims upon his esteem. 
As Lord Macaulay says :—‘ He re- 
garded his old haunts by the Cam and 
the Isis with even more than the af- 
fection which educated men ordinarily 
feel for the place of their education. 
There was no corner of England, in 
which both Universities had not grate- 
ful and zealous sons.” It may be thus 
easily seen, how the attack on the 
honour of Oxford and Cambridge, 
which was a bold stroke of the ma- 
tured policy of James’s counsellors, 
proved to him a fatal mistake ; nor 
can it well fail to be remarked, that 
the strength of the resistance to 
the King, manifested at the former 
University, was due not altogether, or 
perhaps mainly, to the vigorous dis- 
position of the residents, but to the 
sympathy they had among the old 
scholars outside, and the responsibility 
they felt under to consult for the in- 
terests of those absent members as 
well as for their own. 

With these general remarks we 
pass the details of the struggle at Ox- 
ford, which culminated in the instal- 
lation of Bishop Parker by proxy, 
only two members attending on the 
oceasion, after Anthony Farmer, the 
King’s “first love,” had been, out of 
very shame, removed from the posi- 
tion of a candidate for the President- 
ship of Magdalene. It is sufficient to 
say that the appointment of Parker 
was never concurred in, even by those 
of the Fellows who, in a spirit of 
supposed prudent concession, or of 
fear, offered to obey him as president 
in fact, though not as such in law. 
James having refused to accept this 
qualified submission, these persons 
were saved from an apparent incon- 
sistency, and the College enjoys the 
honour of never having accepted 
Parker in any character, on any pre- 
text. To “the brave Hough,” and the 
“honest Fairfax,’ however, is due al- 
most the sole merit of this constancy. 
Under Parker’s auspices, Magdalene 
College was turned into a Roman Ca- 
tholic seminary ; buta few defections 
from the ranks of Protestant learning 
relieved this transference from the as- 
pect of a too sudden and complete 
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change. It is satisfactory that these 
instances were few ; and even Parker, 
when, after the expulsion of the Fel- 
lows, remorse hastened his end, on 
being pressed, as he lay in extremis, 
to “declare for the Church of Rome,” 
according to Evelyn, “utterly re- 
fused :” so immoral were the motives 
by which the King’s apostates were 
actuated. 

Nor shall we halt to discuss Lord 
Macaulay’s view of the conduct of 
William Penn, whom Mr. Paget has 
defended, perhaps with greater inge- 
nuity than success.* Penn, at least, 
is chargeable with having advised 
Hough and his companions to make a 
mean submission. Whether or not 
“the courtly Quaker did his best to 
seduce the College from the path of 
right,” under the influence of un- 
worthy aims, and in the concealed 
character of an agent of the King, 
his Majesty feeling that in the strug- 
gle with the courageous Fellows 
his royal dignity had suffered, and 
being ready at the time to do almost 
any thing to get out of the difficulty, 
it is plain that Penn counselled the 
resisting clergymen to temporize ; and 
the nature of the courtier’s general 
conduct in public affairs does not 
suggest that his advice is likely to 
have been grounded on any high 
principle. It wasexpedient, probably, 
that the Fellows should yield ; but it 
was fortunate for their credit and for 
the progress of events, that they pre- 
ferred the claims of honour to lower 
considerations. 

Our design in referring to the lead- 
ing characteristics of the conflict that 
arose out of the admission of Benedict 
Francis to a degree at Cambridge and 
of Bishop Parker to the presidentship 
of Magdalene, is to show that, in the 
parallel case furnished by the archives 
of Trinity College, Dublin, the King’s 
Deputy had orders to carry out a si- 
milar policy to that pursued towards 
Oxford and Cambridge, with an iden- 
tical object—the “ruin of the Protes- 
tants of the kingdom.” The Irish 
University’s conflict with King James 
has been omitted from view by the 
historian ; and yet it possesses more 
peculiar features of interest than even 
that of Oxford. It is a debt we owe 
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the memory. of-the Irish patriots who 
upheld the independence of Trinity 
College, to put on imperishable record 
what they suffered,dared, and achieved 
in their battle with the Jesuitical 
combination that controlled the king. 
Before Archdeacon Rowan compiled 
these “ Brief Memorials,” however, 
the University struggle in Ireland was 
unknown, except as an ambiguous 
tradition. Having procured important 
original material in the College re- 
cords, Dr. Rowan lays it before the 
student as a valuable element in the 
history of the great epoch of 1686-90. 
In its collection and arrangement he 
has displayed the highest care and 
judgment, whilst the style into which 
the numerous facts, gleaned from hi- 
therto unpublished documents, are 
thrown, is exceedingly pleasing and 
eflective. Dr. Rowan also reprints in- 
teresting letters, addresses, and entries 
in registers, bearing upon the subject, 
which have never before seen the 
light ; so that his work possesses the 
double attraction of being historical 
and antiquarian. It is a production 
which every lover of Trinity ought to 
be familiar with, as it clears up events 
that reflect honour upon the institu- 
tion, and rescues from oblivion the 
names of scholars who held their po- 
sition as heads of the University with 
tenacious courage in troubled times ; 
and, in fact, fell martyrs in defence of 
its independence. Dr. Rowan fitly 
dedicates such a volume to the’ ‘‘ Pro- 
vost and Senior Fellows,” as succes- 
sors in privilege and responsibility to 
the Actons, and Thewleses, and Allens, 
and Halls, of whose labours and suf- 
ferings the existing dignitaries enjoy 
the fruit, in learned leisure and the 
guaranteed possession of noble rights 
and rich revenues. 

Archdeacon Rowan starts with the 
statement that, “our Irish Alma Mater 
withstood the pressure of power with, 
at least, as much constancy as her 
English sisters ; and this, too, in cir- 
cumstances of greater danger, and in 
the face of even more overwhelming 
consequences.” If Lord Macaulay, 
then, has thought it right to devote 
thirty pages of his history to the nar- 
rative of what was done at Oxford, 
Dr. Rowan may well be considered 
justified in seeking the reader’s atten- 
tion for his account of the parallel 
case. 

At the threshold of the business 
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we are introduced, on the 26th of Oc- 
tober, 1686, to one of those trouble- 
some individuals, “the King’s con- 
verts.” On the day stated, Arthur 
Greene, Bachelor of Physic, pre- 
sented the Board of Trinity College 
with a letter, signed by the notorious 
Sunderland, ordering that an Irish 
lectureship, said to be founded by Sir 
Thurlough O'Neill, and endowed to 
the extent of thirty pounds per an- 
num by lands, should be given to the 
bearer of the missive, along with ar- 
rears of salary due for several years, 
since the time when the office had 
been vacated by one Paul Higgins. 
This ukase startled the Board; they 
debated upon it ; and returned for re- 
ply, that as there was no such founda- 
tion of a lectureship, Greene’s letter 
could not be complied with; but the 
care they took to excuse themselves 
to his Majesty showed how much even 
then they feared further encroach- 
ments. This occurrence took place 
fully six months before the attack on 
Magdalene College, Oxford, so that, 
in point of time, we had a precedence 
of suffering by James’s oppressions. 
We hear no more of Greene fora 
season. But between this period and 
Tyrconnel’s arrival in Ireland, on the 
7th of the February following, the Col- 
lege authorities became uneasy; and 
in the month of January, 1687, we find 
them applying to the Visitors for li- 
berty to sell a quantity of plate, in 
their possession as college property, 
in order to purchase land, or to build 
for the benefit of the institution, ma- 
terials and labour being “at easy 
rates.” Liberty was granted by Cla- 
rendon, then about to leave Ireland, 
for the exportation of 4,000 ounces, 
duty free, to England, as a better price 
was expected there. When Tyrconnel 
arrived as his successor, the plate had 
been placed on board ship, but the 
vessel had not yet sailed, and imme- 
diately the Lord Deputy seized the 
college property, landed and lodged it 
in the Custom-house; and on being 
inquired of, made answer that he had 
written concerning it to the king: 
meanwhile it was in safe keeping. 
With Dr. Rowan, we must conclude 
that there is more in this story of the 
plate than meets the eye. For what 
purpose did the Provost and Fellows 
wish to get it to England! Very likely 
in order to have something in reserve 
for their support, in case they should 











be obliged to flee; for at this time, 
says Macaulay, the “ English inhabi- 
tants of Dublin hastened to sell their 
estates for whatever could be had, and 
to remit the purchase money to Eng- 
land.” There was a storm coming on, 
and the College chiefs saw that escape 
would be more difficult for them than 
for ordinary persons. It may have 
been that Clarendon, who was friend- 
ly to the College, on being summoned 
by James to surrender his post, in- 
formed the Fellows what course things 
were taking, and warned them to use 
precautions. There was, besides, the 
menacing notoriety of Tyrconnel’s 
first arrival. As Evelyn says, he 
came “with great powers and commis- 
sions, giving as much cause of talk 
as the camp (at Hounslow Heath), es- 
pecially nineteen new privy council- 
lors and judges, being now made, 
amongst which but three Protestants 
and Tyrconnel made general.” This 
was in June, 1686. No wonder that 
the “English inhabitants” were filled 
with fear ; that business was suspend- 
ed in Dublin; and that the College 
authorities bethought them of dis- 
posing of the plate in prospect ofa 
day of adversity. On the 2nd of 
April, 1687, the plate was returned 
to the keeping of the Provost ; but he 
was obliged to signa pledge not to 
employ it but for “the public use, be- 
nefit, and improvement of the Col- 
lege,” and not “to transport it from 
the kingdom without leave of the 
authority first had and obtained.” 
Subsequently it was used to purchase 
lands in the Queen’s County. The 
incident respecting the plate is im- 
portant to the narrative, as an indi- 
cation of the state of the public mind, 
and the apprehensions of the Provost 
and Senior Fellows when Clarendon 
left Ireland. 

Nothing further is recorded of mo- 
ment until the 20th of August, 1687, 
when the attack recommenced. At 
this date James was commanding the 
Fellows of Oxford, as if they were 
a number of menials, to confer their 
patronage upon his creatures. A letter 
from Secretary Sheridan now calls for 
a copy of the Statutes of Trinity Col- 
lege, and demands to know why the 
Trish lectureship had been discon- 
tinued. The Provost and Fellows 
reply that it had for some time lapsed. 
After a month passes, they send a 
copy of the Statutes to the Lord 
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Deputy, who had just come back 
from a conference with James at 
Chester, with his policy towards Tri- 
nity College marked out in agreement 
with the Oxford projects of the King. 

As his Majesty had approached 
near to Ireland, the Fellows judged 
it prudent to send two of their nun- 
ber with a dutiful address. It had 
this significant clause, in harmony with 
the firm language held towards the 
King at the same crisis by the English 
bishops: ‘“ whilst we keep our religion 
we can never forego our allegiance.” 
The Fellows were prudent persons, 
and couched their sentiment art- 
fully ; but the stress of the statement 
rests on the first part : they felt it 
necessary to affirm with distinctness 
that in any event they would cling to 
the faith they held. 

The main occurrences in the College 
Case now arrive. On the 13th of 
February, 1688, the King’s manda- 
mus was put into the hands of the 
Provost, calling upon the Board to 
admit “Bernard Doyle” to a fellow- 
ship. The step was almost identical 
with that tried at Oxford, and in 
this case also, the King’s “ trusty 
and well-beloved” turns out to be a 
person of bad character, meet co-part- 
ner for Anthony Farmer in the favours 
of the monarch. Doyle was usher 
of a school at Drogheda, when the 
royal grace visited him. He had 
become a Roman Catholic ; and as 
such was put forward to claim the 
fellowship. The mandamus 
pensed all the oaths, on his behalf, 
except that of the Fellow. Here was 
the gauntlet thrown down. It was 
evident that the King and the Jesuits 
desited to break up the constitution 
of the University. Could the Board 
offer any thing but a flat refusal to 
the order of his Majesty? There was 
a loophole. Trinity College being a 
nest Reformation establishment, the 
oath of a Fellow included the abjura- 
tions and declarations which the 
monarch wished to ignore. Under 
this shelter the College authorities 
retreated. Doyle refused the oath ; 
and the Provost reporting the cir- 
cumstance to the Lord Deputy as a 
sufficient bar to Doyle’s reception of 
the vacant place, added allegations 
respecting the immorality of his life 
and total want of learning. The oath 
would certainly have presented no 
obstacle to the designs of the King’s 
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counsellors, but Doyle’s notoriously 
bad character induced them to forego 
the claim, and accordingly he disap- 
vears from the scene for a time, as 
his predecessor, Greene, had already 
done. The same fellowship was after- 
wards filled up by a mandamus from 
his Majesty to Mr. Arthur Blenner- 
hassett, who having been interrogated 
by the Provost and Senior Fellows, 
and declaring his willingness to take 
the.oath, was admitted. It appeared 
to Dr. Rowan as a_ remarkable 
circumstance that no record of this 
election existed among the Col- 
lege documents; and after a dili- 
gent search he has discovered a re- 
gister in which there are some entries 
and some blanks, and having put 
these under a strong light, he is able 
to trace the remains of the “minute” 
respecting Mr. Blennerhassett’s ad- 
mission. 

An interesting question arises, how- 
ever, in connexion with a considerable 
blank in the middle of the registry. 
Why was this space left? Doyle’s 


mandamus had been entered in full 
on the books; this was not done in 
the nia ge case? It is reasonable 


to conclude, as our author does, that 
the blank was left with a view to in- 
sert the mandamus afterwards, “in 
case Prerogative should prevail ; but 
the event proving otherwise, the blank 
space stands to attest the triumph of 
constitutional law.” The King had 
been carrying forward his designs 
with an utter disregard of law and 
justice, and the Provost and Fellows 
felt themselves in the highest peril. 
They partook of the terror and un- 
certainty that pervaded all minds as 
to “whereunto the King’s proceedings 
should grow, or to what issue the 
struggle between law and ‘dispensing 
power’ might ultimately come.” They 
consequently observed the precaution 
of leaving themselves room inthe docu- 
ment for the insertion of the manda- 
mus, should they be called on to pro- 
duce their registry. There can be no 
charge of timeserving or of weak- 
ness founded upon this part of their 
conduct in so trying a crisis; but in 
it, as in other of their acts in the 
same business, we have proof that they 
regarded the “evil time” as a period 
not likely to last. Whether they had 
any special grounds for that hope, we 
have no means of determining ; but 
they thought it more prudent to tide 
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over the season of difficulty, than to 
show open resistance. They were not 
wanting to the exigency, however, 
when matters suddenly came to the 
worst. 

An amusing incident of the struggle, 
was the delivery, on the 13th of July, 
1688, at the summer commencements, 
of a satirical composition, known as 
Stir Jones's T'ripos, and supposed by 
the late Dr. John Barrett to be writ- 
ten by Swift, then a college youth. 
The lampoon is of the most scurrilous 
kind, and attacks both Bernard Doyle 
and Mr. Blennerhassett, alluding in 
coarse terms to the debaucheries of 
the former. It is animated by bitter 
opposition to the King’s proceedings, 
and serves to show that in Trinity, as 
well as at Magdalene, the younger 
collegiate residents did their part, 
after the usual enthusiastic fashion of 
a students’ demonstration, in protest- 
ing against James’s invasion of the 
University. 

The institution of “Mr. Hassett,” 
and the public reading of the filthy 
Tripos, bring us to the month of the 
Revolution, when the hopes of relief, 
which the Provost and Fellows had 
long entertained, began to brighten. 
They were still in the hands, how- 
ever, of one who could not be trusted ; 
and, although between November, 
1688, and March, 1689, Tyrconnel was 
too busy deciding what his own 
course should be to give them any 
annoyance, they were by no means 
confident that their trials had come 
to an end. As soon as Tyrconnel 
perceived that William was occupied, 
and beset by uncertainties, in Eng- 
land, he threw off the allegiance to 
the Deliverer which he had been for 
some months simulating ; and again 
embraced the cause of James. The 
moment this occurred the Irish Pro- 
testants felt their dangerous position, 
and few more painfully than the 
heads of the University. 

From this point forward the “Case 
and Conduct of the College” are best 
illustrated by the registries which Dr. 
Rowan has brought to light, and 
from these we shall take such ex- 
tracts as will complete the history of 
the conflict. A record of the 19th of 
February, 1689, shows into how ex- 
cited a state the Provost and Senior 
Fellows were thrown by Tyrconnel’s 
proceedings: there was nothing for it 

ut flight to England. A few had 
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the courage to remain behind, and 
thus recorded the hegira. 


** £200 ordered to be sent to England 
for any Fellows that may be forced to fly. 

‘The danger of staying in Col- 
lege seeming so great, it was judged 
reasonable that those that thought fit to 
withdraw for better security might have 
free liberty to do so. 

‘*«The £200, instead of being sent to 
England, was divided among the Fel- 
lows, ‘paying them their salaries for 
their respective fellowships, offices, and 
scholarships, which will be due at the 
end of this current quarter; together 
with their allowances for commons for 
the current quarter.’ 

“Doctor Browne, Downes. Barton, 
Ashe, Smith, embark for England. 

“Mr. Scroggs, Reader, Loyd, Sayers, 
Hassett, followed. Mr. Packenham 
died; and of the Fellows, only Acton 
( Vice-Provost), Thewles, Hall, and 
Allen, remained in the College.” 


This event sufficiently illustrates 
the story of the attempted selling of 
the college plate in England. Ten of 
the Fellows sought a refuge across the 
channel: five clung to their posts 
with a heroism which exacts admira- 
tion. The remainder of the narrative 
is concerned with the fate of these 
Five. The majority of the ten re- 
turned after the troubles had passed 
over, and lived for years in the peace- 
ful enjoyment of the high preferments 
tu which their sufferings had well en- 
titled them. Of the Five, however, 
who held up the flag to the last, but 
one survived to see the exiles again 
enter the walls that had been dese- 
crated by the King’s soldiery. 

James having arrived in Dublin 
before the close of March, 1689, the 
‘“‘Five” considered it prudent to wait 
on his Majesty with an address. Mr. 
Thewles was their spokesman. With 
his usual insincerity James assured 
them of his “favour and protection.” 
To dupe the Protestants by a seeming 
change of policy, was the aim of 
James at this period; just as on learn- 
ing the progress of William to Exeter, 
he had taken counsel of the bishops 
whom he had previously so bitterly 
oppressed, assuring them of his inten- 
tion to call a “free parliament ;” 
while, behind their backs, he had no 
scruple in stating to his co-religion- 
ists, that he entertained no intention 
of altering his conduct in an iota. 
Having issued his lying proclamation 
“to satisfy the minds of our Protestant 
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subjects,” he summoned his Parliament 
at Dublin, on the 26th of April, and 
the College sent two representatives. 
There was no pretext, therefore, for 
the harsh treatment the Fellows were 
doomed to receive. It was an element 
of James's character, that he never 
could reconcile himself to the miscar- 
riage of the slightest of his projects, 
and we are thus not surprised to find 
Arthur Greene and the Irish Lecture- 
ship again in question. Greene peti- 
tioned the King for a Senior Fellow- 
ship, and on the 13th of June, 1689, 
the Vice-Provost and remaining Fel- 
lows gave their reasons for refusing 
to accede to James’s order. 

**¢The Vice-Provost and remaining 
Fellows were ordered to wait on the At- 
torney -General at his house, on Monday 
the 17th," and to show reason, if they 
could, why this petition should not be 
granted. The conduct of the little band 
of heroes on this occasion was resolute 
and admirable; and the conclusion of 
their reply. speaking the resolved cha- 
racters of the men, and a spirit as stead- 
fast as that which has made ‘the men 
of Magdalene’ so memorable, deserves 
to be written in letters of gold. ‘ After 
alledging’ (so the Minute runs) ‘ many 
reasons, drawn partly from the false al- 
legations in the petition, part from the 
petitioner's incapacity in several res; ects 
to execute the duty of Senior Fellow,’ 
they concluded their answer in these 
words :— 

***There are much more important 
reasons drawn, as well from the Statutes 
relating to Religion, as from the Obliga- 
tion of Oaths which we have taken, and 
the interests of our Religion, which we 
will never desert, that render it wholly 
impossible for ws, without violuting our 
consciences, to have any concurrence, or 
to be in any way concerned in the admis- 
sion of him.’” 


Any one who compares this protest 
with that made at Oxford on the oc- 
casion of James’s visit, will come to 
the opinion that, under a far more se- 
vere pressure of circumstances, the 
noble men who sustained the inde- 
pendence of the Irish University, few 
and isolated though they were, gave 
even stronger ome to their feel- 
ings. It would be impossible to put 
into words a firmer or a worthier reply 
than theirs. Thisis the most brilliant 
page in the history of Trinity ; and 
there is not a son of the venerable in- 
stitution who does not thank Dr. 
Rowan for giving it the historical 
prominence which it deserves, and of 
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which, before this work appeared, 
it had been deprived by the jealousy 
or carelessness of historians. It is 
something to boast of that the Col- 
lege never sacrificed its independence. 
Its heads were loyal untilloyalty would 
have become a crime, and then they re- 
jected an obedience sought from them 
in violation of oaths, in contempt of 
statutes, and in dishonour of religion. 
Their memory must ever be held in 
the highest respect, and their conduct 
cannot but be spoken of with pride. 
It was no easy thing thus to fly in 
the face of an obstinate and enraged 
monarch. The Five Fellows had to 
make up their minds to suffer perse- 
cutions compared with which all their 
previous endurances were a trifle. As 
they returned to their chambers, after 
laying what may be termed their “de- 
claration of independence” before the 
unsympathizing Attorney-General, Sir 
Richard Nagle, they saw that the die 
had been cast. They could only await 
events with Roman fortitude. That 
their privations were of the severest 
nature, all business having been 


stopped by the agitation of the times, 
and their chest exhausted in providing 


for those who went to England, we 
learn from an entry of the 24th of 
July, running thus :—“The Vice-Pro- 
vost and Fellows, with consent of the 
Bishop of Meath (their Vice-Chan- 
cellor), sold a piece of plate (value 
£30), for subsistence of themselves and 
the scholars that remained in the 
College!” Little surprise that Dr. 
Rowan should adopt the motto for 
his pages :— 
“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona. 
7 “ . non Ego vos meis 

Chartis inornatum silebo, 

Totve tuos patiar labores 
. . - carpere lividas 

Obliviones.” 

The rest is soon told; James’s 

indignation was boundless. The “de- 
claration” drove him beyond the 
verge of decency. There was no 
insult too great for the persons who 
had in so manly a way resisted his 
illegally assumed authority. On the 
6th of September the College was 
seized for a garrison by the King’s 
orders. Five days subsequent it be- 
came a prison for the Protestants of 
the city, who were confined in great 
numbers in the upper part of the Hall. 
On the 16th, the scholars were 
hurried out by the soldiers; the Fel- 
lows went with them, but were not 
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permitted to take away their books. 
A fresh order from James’s own hand 
committed six of the Fellows and 
Masters to the main guard. The re- 
mainder of the College plate was 
seized. On the 2lst of October, a 
number of persons, by order of the 
government, took possession of the 
chapel and broke open the library, 
the object of the King being to heap 
indignities upon theinstitution. After 
the Oxford precedent, Mass was im- 
mediately said in the former; the 
latter became a powder-store. 

In this crisis, the Provost and Fel- 
lows memorialized the king, feigning 
to regard the injuries inflicted upon 
them as done by “ orders pretended 
to be derived from your Majesty.” 
Having stated that a “great body of 
armed men,” under Sir John Fitz- 
gerald, had “forcibly dispossest them,” 
and “not only disseised them of their 
tenure,” but also taken their private 
goods, they proceed firmly to state 
that “your petitioners do conceive 
themselves totally ejected out of their 
freehold, and despoild of their pro- 

erties and goods, contrary to your 
Majesty's lawes, tho your petition- 
ers have acted nothing against their 
duty, either as subjects or members 
of the College.” That James should 
feel the hearts of these persons to be 
really against him, is not astonishing; 
but they had given no grounds for his 
arbitrary, petulant, unkinglike con- 
duct. This memorial evinces no dis- 
position to retreat from their “declara- 
tion;” throughout the conflict, the 
remnant stuck totheir colours bravely. 
On the 20th November, they met and 
elected their officers, as if their func- 
tions had not been interfered with. 
At this date the band consisted of 
Acton, Thewles, Hall, and Allen. The 
last died in December. Acton soon 
followed. Both fell victims to remorse- 
less oppression. 

In April, 1690, the King took ano- 
ther step more flagrant than any pre- 
ceding. His Chancellor, Sir James 
Fitton, produced a royal order to 
“visit and view the College records,” 
the design being to erase from the re- 
gister everything that ignored the 
claim, or affected the reputation, of 
Bernard Doyle. The proceeding was 
vossibly suggested by that individual 

imself. And here we have another 

example of heroism on the part of 

the Two Fellows who only now re- 

mained. Thewlées and Hall at once 
23 
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refused to surrender the keys ; and it 
was not until a special order issued 
from the King’s Council, which meant 
a seizure of their persons in case of 
non-compliance, that they gave them 
up. This was in April. In June 
Thewles died; and the entry of the 
fact on the College Records is parti- 
cularly affecting : 

** June 14, 1690, King William landed 
at Carrickfergus, and the same day Mr. 
Thewles died of a fever.” 

A few days longer life, and he had 
seen the retribution and enjoyed the 
triumph. 

Scarcely had the new and happier 
regime opened, when the Exiles re- 
turned. On the 15th of July, Brown, 
Downes, and the rest of the Fellows 
who had fied to England, entered the 
College again in peace, to learn that 
Acton, and Allen, and Thewles had 
perished as martyrs in maintaining 
their Religion and their Oaths. Hall 
alone received the returning brethren, 
representing in his single person a 

roud and successful defence of the 
Jniversity’s rights. 

We have thus gone through the 
most interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of our University ; and we have 
again to express our sense of obliga- 
tion to Archdeacon Rowan for un- 
dertaking the task of filling in the 
blank left by the historians in the 

reat cause of King James v. The 

reehold Interests of the Universities. 
The author was urged to the perfor- 
mance, partly by the fact that the 
name of Arthur Blennerhassett, who 
appears in the affair without dis- 
credit, occupies a place in his own 
family pedigree ; but it is evident, 
from the fervour of the “ Brief Me- 
morials,” that Dr. Rowan felt a much 
higher interest in the subject from 
the lustre it sheds upon Alma Mater. 
He has gathered the various incidents 
together carefully, and left nothing 
undone that scholarship could accom- 
plish to elucidate this attractive por- 
tion of our constitutional history. His 


IL. In the year 1857 appeared the first 
volume of a somewhat elaborate edi- 
tion of the “Ethics of Aristotle,” by 
Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. This first vo- 


Il. The Ethics of Aristotle, illustrated with Essays and Notes. By Sir Alexander 
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work is an admirable addition to the 
Irish records of the period. Its nar- 
rative also strikes us as having an im- 
portant bearing upon what occurred 
about the same time in England, 
and this we regret that we have not 
space to illustrate. One thing, at 
all events, is clear from Archdeacon 
Rowan’s researches, that James was 
utterly incapable of profiting by ex- 
perience. His conflict with the En- 
glish Universities was a grand blunder 
of policy, and this he ought surely 
have seen long before he came to Ire- 
land, to seek “ his own again.” Yet 
his first act, on the assembling of his 
parliament in Dublin, was to repeat 
the old mistake. On so stupid and 
ferocious a bigot experience was lost. 

We close our notice of Doctor 
Rowan’s work by echoing the senti- 
ment with which he leaves his reader. 

‘*Even now some * Memorial’ more 
‘brief,’ but also more enduring than this 
hasty notice, would be a fitting and not 
unseasonable recognition of the suffer- 
ings and services yielded by those ‘ true 
testifiers in troublous times ;’ and I ven- 
ture to affirm, that among the various 
objects that attract visitors to the College 
Halls and Library, a plain slab, record- 
ing the names of Acton, Allen, and 
Thewles, would not be the least inter- 
esting; while to successive generations 
of Collegians, it would tell of hardships 
and sufferings really endured in the old 
time before them.” 

There is surely sufficient spirit 
among the authorities of the Univer- 
sity to raise this Plain Slab, which, 
inour judgment, should have inscribed 
upon it, underneath the names of the 
Five Fellows who resisted James’s 
arbitrary conduct, the manly Decla- 
ration of Independence that formed 
their reply, as men and as scholars, 
to the unjust law officer of an un- 
worthy King, at a time when poverty 
and death stared them in the face, 
as the certain consequence of their 
honourable disobedience of a tyran- 
nous mandate. 


lume is occupied with a series of pre- 
limin: dissertations and notes, in 
which the editor discusses the genuine- 
ness of the Nicomachean Ethics and 
the mode of their composition, the 
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history of Moral Philosophy in Greece 
previous to Aristotle, the relation of 
Aristotle's Ethics to Plato and the 
Platonists, and other topics suggested 
by his text. The second volume of 
this work appeared in the year which 
has just closed, and contains Books I. 
to VI. of the Nicomachean Ethics, 
with critical and explanatory notes. 
The third volume is announced as in 
course of publication, and its principal 
promised contents are, the remainder 
of the Nicomachean Ethics, with notes, 
as before, and a complete translation 
of the whole. 

In our present notice of this work 
we shall confine ourselves to a critique 
on Bishop Butler’s Ethical Method, 
which will be found in the sixth pre- 
liminary essay of the first volume, 
wherein Sir Alexander Grant discusses 
the relation of Aristotle’s Ethics to 
modern systems. And here we may 
premise that we feel the greater liberty 
in expressing our opinions upon this 
subject distinctly, because we cannot 
be supposed to be under the influence 
of any undue prejudice. The Univer- 
sity of Dublin would be proud toclaim 
Bishop Butler as her alumnus; but 
that honour belongs to another: to 
Oxford is due the credit of having 
given to the world the author of “The 
Analogy” and “The Rolls Sermons.” 
Still we reverence his memory as a 
divine andasaphilosopher ; we dissent 
from the propriety of classifying him 
as of the same order of mind as Paley ; 
we object to the conjoint estimate 
formed of both, thus classified toge- 
ther, as “mostexcellent writers, but not 
profound philosophers ;” and we can- 
not forbear from expressing our regret 
that it was not reserved for some other, 
to have made the assertion just quoted, 
than a member of Oriel, the very Col- 
lege which claims the credit of having 
educated Butler. 

The general critique upon Bishop 
Butler’s Ethical Method is introduced 
by an observation, in itself very reason- 
able, and to which, as a matter of 
course, no exception can be taken— 
namely, that between the Aristotelian 
era and our own day a great interval 
is set—an interval, too, full of power- 
ful influences, during which the whole 
spirit of the world ios been changed. 

**It would be an utter ignoring of 

‘facts and of the growth of the human 
mind if we were to try to read Aris- 
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totle’s book merely as if it were a modern 
treatise, or to set him side by side with 
some modern writer, and to ask—Does 
Aristotle agree with Bishop Butler (for 
instance) on this or that question, with- 
out having first recognised tle essential 
difference in their points of view ?” 


In order to set this “essential dif- 
ference in their points of view” in its 
strongest light, Sir Alexander Grant 
suggests that the simplest way is to 
take some modern system, and place 
an outline of its contents in compari- 
son and in contrast with Aristotle. 
Accordingly he takes Dugald Ste- 
wart’s “Philosophy of the Active and 
Moral Powers of Man,” and proceeds 
to contrast the method therein set 
forth, with that of Aristotle. 

With the observations upon Ste- 

rart’s Ethical Method, we have, at 

present, no direct concern. But with 
a remark made, in contrasting Ste- 
wart’s expression of “the ends and 
destination of our being,’ with the 
téhog of Aristotle, viz, “in Dugald 
Stewart, the conception is a religious 
rather than a philosophical one”— 
the question suggests itself—Is it not 
possible that, after all, the religious 
conception may be the philosophical 
one? And, again, when Sir Alexander 
Grant says that “the end” with Du- 
gald Stewart “conveys no sense of 
the absolute, of the chief good, of 
the sum of all means”—we feel dis- 
posed to ask,—Is there such a thing, 
in fact, as distinct from the gratifica- 
tion of the several elements, affections, 
desires, appetites, which go to make 
up our complex nature, either sepa- 
rately or in combination? Whether, 
in fact, the elementary idea of happi- 
ness, as indeed stated by Butler be 
not also the complete one, namely, 
“an appetite or affection enjoying its 
object ?” 

Sir Alexander Grant proceeds to 
characterise the outline of moral sci- 
ence as stated by Dugald Stewart, as 
a reproduction of Butler's system, 
“only certain details are more worked 
out; there is a more broad, though 
an arbitrary, separation between self- 
love and the moral faculty than Bi- 
shop Butler had made; and, instead 
of the laborious course of a close ar- 
gument we have a foregone conclu- 
sion.” 

And now comes the direct critique 
upon Butler’s Ethical Method, in 
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which we have italicised the portions 
to which we desire to direct atten- 
tion:— 


‘*‘The question of Ethics, which 
has most exercised and divided the 
moderns, is one that in Aristotle’s 
day had never been mooted, namely: 
— Why are we obliged to do any 
particular right action instead of its con- 
trary? The answers to this question are 
virtually only two. The assignable rea- 
sons reduce themselves, in short, to—1, 
Utility;—2, Duty. Against those who 
assigned utility as the ground of moral 
obligation, it was urged that the idea 
of utility could never give rise to the 
idea of obligation. ‘To this Paley re- 
plied that you must take into your cal- 
culation of utility some account of the 
consequences in another world, that is 
to say, of the rewards and punishments 
appointed by God. This fuller notion of 
utility, he argued, would completely ex- 
plain all that was meant by obligation. 
In Bishop Butler's Sermons a wavering 
account seems to be given. The inducements 
to right action are partly eudemonistic— 
it being urged that virtue is for our in- 
terest even in this life, and how much 
more for our interest in case there be re- 
wardsand punishments hereafter--partly 
they appeal to theauthority of conscience, 
Only, what is the exact nature of con- 
science; how it pronounces ; whether it be 
infallible ; what is its relation to the will 
and the reason; and many other difficul- 
ties that might be started, Bishop Butler 
leaves unexplained.” 


The statement here made, that with 
regard to the question, Why are we 
obliged to do any aaliglior right 
action instead of its contrary /—a 
wavering account seems to be given by 
Butler,—appears to us to be unjust 
and unsustainable. In proof, we shall 
only refer our readers to one passage 
in the Sermons, which seems to us to 
set aside such an allegation, and any 
one tolerably acquainted with the Ser- 
mons will easily recall other passages 
precisely to the same effect :— 


‘*But allowing that mankind hath 
the rule of right within himself, yet it 
may be asked, ‘ what obligation are we 
under to attend to and follow it?’ 

The question carries its own answer along 
with it. Your obligation to obey this law 
is its being the law of your nature. ‘That 
your conscience approves of and attests 
to such a course of action, is itself alone 
an obligation. Conscience does not only 


offer itself to show us the way we should 
walk in, but it likewise carries its own 
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authority with it.”—Sermon III., Upon 
Human Nature. 


Again, when Sir Alexander Grant 
brings it as a charge against the ethi- 
cal method of Bishop Butler, that with 
him the inducements to right action 
are partly “ eudzemonistic” (i.e, hav- 
ing reference to happiness, as their 
result), he appears to us to have con- 
founded together the ideas of “in- 
ducement” and “ obligation.” From 
the nature of the case, and the con- 
dition and constitution of man, the 
inducements to right action must par- 
take of this character; but the obdi- 
gations to right action, according to 
Butler, have their foundation in the 
authority of conscience, which cannot 
be violated without self-condemnation 
to the transgressor. 

Without doubt, and surely it will 
be recognised as philosophically allow- 
able, in order to confirm his general 
statements, Butler does appeal, and 
very often, to the ‘ eudzemonistic” 
(to use Sir A. Grant’s own expression) 
tendencies of the legitimate operation 
of all the elements in man’s complex 
nature; but then he does not assert 
this “eudzemonistic” tendency merely 
with regard to the operation of con- 
science. He extends it to all the con- 
stituents of our nature, and he em- 
ploys it (as we think, legitimately) for 
the confirmation of previous state- 
ments, not for their direct proof. 

For example, in the first Sermon, 
after having asserted and demon- 
strated the existence of social affec- 
tions in man, and having argued from 
their existence to the establishment 
of his main proposition, that (contra 
Hobbes) men were made as much for 
society and to promote its good as 
they were made for themselves, and 
to promote their private interests, 
Butler concludes by observing that, 
in point of fact, so far is self-love 
from having that exclusive rightful 
influence that is claimed for it,. real 
private interest is as little really pur- 
sued as public interest is. 


‘**T am afraid it would be thought very 
strange if, to confirm the truth of this 
account of human nature, and make out 
the justness of the foregoing comparison, 
it should be added, that from what ap- 
pears, men in fact as much and as often 
contradict that part of their nature 
which respects self, and which leads 
them to their own private good and hap- 
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piness, as they contradict that part of it 
which respects society and tends to pub- 
lic good, &c.” 

In his sixth sermon (on Compas- 
sion) Butler does, indeed, appeal to 
the “eudzemonistic” tendencies of cer- 
tain conduct, but then these eude- 
monistic tendencies are for the good 
of others, not of ourselves; and a re- 
gard for that consideration, the good 
of others, is spoken of by the Bishop 
as a regard to the “reason of the 
thing.” 

As regards Sir Alexander Grant’s 
statement, that Butler leaves unex- 
plained what is the exact nature of 
conscience ; how it pronounces ; whe- 
ther it be infallible ; and “many other 
difficulties that might be started,” 
we need only reply by referring him 
to the Dissertation on the Nature of 
Virtue, and, for the convenience of 
our readers, shall just cite a single 
passage from the Bishop’s second 
serinon :—— 


‘* There is a superior principle of re- 
flection or conscience in every man, 
which distinguishes between the internal 
principles of his heart as well as his ex- 
ternal actions; which passes judgment 
upon himself and them; pronounces de- 
terminately some actions to be in them- 
selves just, right, good, others to be in 
themselves evil, wrong, unjust; which, 
without being consulted, without being 
advised with, magisterially exerts itself, 
and approves or condemns him, the doer 
of them, accordingly ; and which, if not 
forcibly stopped, naturally and always, 
of course, goes on to anticipate a higher 
and more effectual sentence, which shall 
hereafter second and affirm its own.” 


But Sir Alexander Grant proceeds : 


‘*Why should not.Butler, if he per- 
ceived so strongly the existence in us of 
this authoritative principle taking cog- 
nizance of the right, have been content 
to develop its nature, and to base all 
inducement to action upon obedience to 
its mandates ?” 


We reply: he has developed the 
nature of this authoritative principle ; 
but, had he “been content” with so 
developing it, without pointing out 
and illustrating the various functions 
which the different elements in our 
emotional constitution (such as com- 
passion, for instance) discharge, and, 
at the same time, cautioning his read- 
ers against the influences which or- 
dinarily perturb conscience in her 
course (as, for example, resentment, 
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envy, unreasonable self-love), as well 
as those which occasionally eclipse 
her beacon ray (superstition and self- 
deceit), we are bold enough to assert 
that the sermons would have lost, 
both in philosophical and in practical 
value, more than they would have 
gained from the cold and abstract 
evolution of any one principle, how- 
ever symmetrical might be the result. 

Sir Alexander Grant having classed 
Butler with Paley, and found both 
wanting in the endeavour to maintain 
a philosophical point of view, turns 
“from these English divines, who 
were most excellent writers, but not 
profound philosophers, to the German 
thinker, Kant.” The ethical system 
of the son of Koenigsburg is preferred 
to that of Butler as the more philo- 
sophical, inasmuch as “he at once 
discards all external inducements to 
action, reduces virtue toa state of the 
will, and the law of action to an a 
priort mandate of the will itself.” 
We are content to take Sir Alexander 
Grant’s own statement of the success 
with which Kant has employed this 
method :— 


‘It is true, that in carrying out this 
system, Kant is led into certain incon- 
sistencies. He is unable to give his 
apriort law of duty any content (?), 
without going to experience, and asking 
what will be the effect, if such and such 
a course of action were to become uni- 
versal? He seems, also, to think, that 
the idea of a future life is necessary to 
supplement the morality of this present 
world, a view which is a little inconsist- 
ent with his former discarding of all no- 
tions of happiness, or of external reward 
tor virtue . . . Commencing with the 
stern and sublime idea of Duty due to 
the deeper thought of modern times, and 
wishing to free this from all considera- 
tions of external reward and happiness, 
Kant comes round in the end to take 
in some account of consequences, and 
to supplement his view with the hope of 
a future life—thus testifying, perhaps, 
that the good and the right are 
ultimately inseparable conceptions for 
Ethics.” 


Our observations in the present 
paper have been elicited by what 
we conceive to be a depreciatory 
estimate of the merits of one, whom 
we have by long experience learned to 
reverence: and, if need were, we 
might cite the opinions of Chalmers, 
Wardlaw, Stewart, and Mackintosh, 
in confirmation of our own. But we 
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are satisfied to take the expression of 
the judgment of Mr. Mansel, himself 
a distinguished son of Oxford, who 
characterizes the Analogy of Bishop 
Butler, as furnishing— 


‘‘An example of a profound and 
searching philosophical spirit, combined 
with a just perception of the bounds 
within which all human philosophy must 
be confined; to which, in the whole 
range of similar investigations, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to find a 
parallel :” 


III. On the 6th of November, 1630, 
Archbishop Laud made the following 
entry in hisdiary, relating to Dr. Leigh- 
ton, one of the Puritans who had, 
through Laud’s instigation, been con- 
demned in the Star Chamber :—“ No- 
vember 6th. First, he (Leighton) was 
severely whipt before he was set in 
the pillory. Second, being set in the 
pillory, he had one of his ears cut 
off. Third, one side of his nose was 
slit up. Fourth, he was branded on 
the cheek with a red-hot iron with 
the letters 8.8. On that day se’nnight, 
his sores upon his back, ear, nose, 
and face being not yet cured, he was 
whipt again at the pillory in Cheap- 
side, cutting off the other ear, slitting 
the other side of his nose, and brand- 
ing the other cheek.” In December, 
1858, appears the volume containing 
the highly amusing, but sharply cut- 
ting letters of “ Ingoldsby,” to which 
we are about to draw our reader’s 
attention; letters replying to the 
speeches against a revision of the Li- 
turgy, delivered by the bishops in 
convocation last February, ai also 
in the House of Lords last May, on 
Lord Ebury’s motion on the same 
subject. 
ese letters, as we have remarked, 
are sharply cutting, and yet, as far as 
we know, the writer of them remains 
unscarred ; both nostrils sound, and 
his ears not even pulled; although, 
ssibly, some of the bishops on whom 
e has passed his strictures would 
like to do as much, whilst others of 
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And finally asserts that— 


**Connected as he has been for many 
years with the studies at Oxford, he 
feels that he would be wanting in his 
duty tothe University to which he owes 
so much, were he to hesitate to declare, 
at this time, his deep-rooted and increas- 
ing conviction. that sound religious phi- 
losophy will flourish or fade within her 
walls, according as she perseveres or 
neglects to study the works and cultivate 
the spirit of her great son and teacher, 
Bishop Butler.”* 


LETTERS. 


them might even think he deserved 
a “moderate” portion cut off. We 
can hardly imagine any of them 
wishing for a whole ear; they are 
all too kind-hearted men for that. 
But, would he not richly deserve a 
slight punishment, some of the 
bishops may say? Would he not 
deserve one, Sir, some of the chap- 
lains, with more indignation, may re- 
iterate? Why, as to that, there may 
be a difference of opinion ; but, even 
if he should, we, for our part, would 
rather live in the days of John Bird 
Sumner than in those of William 
Laud. We would rather live in these 
days, when men may write most 
pungently and sarcastically, and that 
at no greater risk than being replied 
to in their own terms, than in the 
good days of old, when a man could 
not call his nose his own, if, perchance, 
he differed in opinion from those 
above him. In case, however, this 
should not be agreable to the senti- 
ments of some of our readers, and 
they, on beginning to skim the pages 
of Ingoldsby, should wax wroth with 
him, so much so as to wish for the 
pillory and slitting of noses’ days to 
come back again, we would beg them 
to stop before they get very far and 
read the seventeenth letter first. 
This letter will tend to show them 
that Ingoldsby has no guile in his 
composition, and will also furnish 
them with his reason for adopting 
his present style. They will learn 
that “Ingoldsby” (having found their 
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Lordships perfectly unimpressible 
under the heavy style of writing 
which has hitherto been used in treat- 
ing the subject of Liturgical revi- 
sion) was induced to adopt a lighter 
and more piquant method, thinking 
that this sort might be the more effec- 
tive, according to the motto on his 
title page :— 

* Ridiculum aeri, 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res.” 
“ For Ridicule will frequently prevail, 
And cut the knot where graver Reasons fail.” 


Whilst wishing, however, by what we 
have said, to put those who may per- 
use his letters in good humour with 
him, and prevent their longing for the 
Laudian days to return, we must also 
candidly admit that he would have 
given us individually more satisfaction 
had he not been quite so jocose and 
cutting on the bishops and their 
speeches ; and many probably, will 
be disposed, on reading the letters, to 
agree with us. However, against this 
charge it will be but fair to let “In- 
goldsby” speak for himself; and to 
enable him so to do, and also to show 
the raciness and cheerfulness of his 
style, and likewise his close arguing 
(for his letters are far more logical than 
some other much duller compositions 
on the “Revisional” question), we 
will proceed to givesome extracts from 
his seventeenth letter, to which we 
have alluded :— 


‘«T have no wish to be severe. My 
whole object is, and hasbeen throughout, 
‘the truth,’ which the Bishop of Oxford 
lays such stress upon, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. And if you 
are a scholar, which I have no means of 
ascertaining except from the *internal 
evidence supplied by your letter, which 
shows that paulo majora, at least, is not 
Greek to you. If, I say, you are a scho- 
lar, I ask you— 

*Ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat >” 
Why may not my argument be carried 
on as well with a smiling as with a frown- 
ing face? It istrue,a man may ‘smile,and 
smile, and smile, and bea villain,’ as said 
Lord Derby on a certain occasion to, or 
of, a certain right reverend prelate; but I 
hope every man who smiles is not to be 
so set down. I would live, if I could, 
under the sunbeam ofa perpetual smile.” 


Ingoldshy Letters. 


And again— 


**And now for the ‘clergy and the 
people.’ Have they not been assailed 
with solid arguments for the last quarter 
of a century and upwards, till their very 
stomach rises at the sight of such indi- 
gestible food. It is like the boiled beef 
in the Knightsbridge Barracks; they sigh 
for the pungent garlic of Egypt; a little 
allspice, something piquant, curry pow- 
der, and the like.” 


Have not all the writers on Litur- 
gical Reform, from 1834 to 1858, plied 
them with solid arguments, thick, and 
hard, and cold as hailstones? Riland 
with an i, and Ryland with a y; 
Powys, Hon. and Rev., and Powys, 
Rev., but not Hon.; Archdeacon Be- 
rens, now in his eighty-eighth year, 
and “holding the same sentiments 
with failing eyesight,’ which he pub- 
lished to the world above thirty years 
ago; Tyndale, the same, in hiseightieth 
year, &c., &e., &c. ; and last, not least, 
the learned barrister in the North, Mr. 
J.C. Fisher; have not each and all of 
these, in their several ways, and ac- 
cording to their several capacities, and 
“»eculiar views of truth,” tried the 
force of solid arguments in every di- 
versity of expression, till they have 
exhausted the vocabulary, and rung 
the changes upon Liturgical Revision 
to the last conceivable variation? and 
cut bono, to what effect? Why, that 
when their eyes are waxed dim with 
writing, and their natural strength 
abated from waiting so long upon the 
Bishops, they have the satisfaction of 
hearing that their Lordships have de- 
clared, through their mouthpieces in 
their own proper house, that the 
Prayer Book shall remain untouched 
and unaltered in their day. 

Maybe, after reading this letter, 
some may ask, who is “ Ingoldsby?” 
As to that, we gather from one of his 
letters, that he is the Rev. James 
Hildyard, B.p., Rector of Ingoldsby, 
Lincolnshire ; and if so, the said gen- 
tleman “needs no bush” to proclaim 
his antecedents or competency for un- 
dertaking the very arduous task he 
has in hand. We would refer our 
readers to the Clerical Directory, No. 
8,967, where they will see all they 
may wish or tare to know of Ingold- 


* This letter is a reply to an anonymous correspondent who objected to “ In- 
goldsby’s” strictures on the Bishops. 
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by’s double, supposing us right in our 
assumption. They will there find that 
he not only took the highest Univer- 
sity honors almost on record at Cam- 
bridge, but was also for some time 
tutor of his college, and public exa- 
miner, and select preacher in the Uni- 
versity. 

“TIngoldsby,” then, we may be sure, 
can be no second-rate man, as indeed 
the letter we have made extracts from, 
and all the rest, ay show. These 
letters, though they are written in a 
satirical and lively style, are at the 
same time close and logical in argu- 
ment, and teem with most apposite 
and choice quotations. We never re- 
member to have met with the like 
in the whole course of our reading. 
Sydney Smith was felicitous beyond 
compare in the combination of his 
ideas, but he does not abound with 
quotations, and very rarely indulges 
in classical allusions. With these, 
however, Ingoldsby is full to overflow- 
ing, and they are not the hackneyed 
‘quotations mouthed out in Parlia- 
ment, and understood in these days 
by learned ladies and middle-class 
graduates; but the most refreshing 
morceaus from the fountain-head of 
classic lore, as well as from our own 
standard writers, and such as are not 
every day sounded im our ears. Ho- 
race’s advice has evidently not been 
lost upon him— 


“‘ Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.” 


The quotations seem part of him- 
self and flow naturally from him. 
There is no force-pumping, no recourse 
had to his indices or book shelves. Il- 
lustrations appear to come up just as 
he wants them. They seem to stand, 
like obedient imps, at his elbow as he 
writes along. At a hint they fall into 
their ranks and fit—the right man in 
the right place. There is no occasion 
to say “Attention, Dress.” No; they 
suit where they stand, and look well, 
clad in uniform, the uniform of appro- 
priateness and applicability. 

With all these qualities we have 
mentioned, the letters will prove to 
many an intellectualtreat ; and,though 
they may be too peppery and pungent 
for some of their Lardabips stomachs, 


and be apt to disagree with their di- 
gestion, yet, to others, who are blessed 
with stronger gastric juice, or less irri- 
table mucous membranes, they will 
afford excellent nourishment and eyen 
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occasion them to smack their lips and 
wish for more. Only let them read 
the seventeenth letter first ; for the 
perusal of it will insure their regard- 
ing with favour their literary cuzs- 
never. 

But, joking apart, for the sake of the 
important subject on which the letters 
treat, we wish much the bishops would 
read them, although the writer has 
not spared some of their right reve- 
rend bench. We, indeed, cannot help 
repeating our wish that “Ingoldsby” 
had been somewhat more merciful. 
Each of their lordships would proba- 
bly say, with deep feeling, “homosum,;” 
and each, knowing the plague of his 
own heart, mourns over it perhaps 
more than the “inferior clergy” are 
apt to think. Some bishops who 
otfer two fingers to a wretched curate, 
when they should offer the whole 
hand, feel ashamed of themselves af- 
terwards ; and others, who whirl about 
according to the wind, resolve, it may 
be, over and over again, to remain 
more firm in the ground for the future. 

The wonder is that bishops are not 
spoilt more than they are by titles 
and palaces, obsequious chaplains, and 
fawning expectants. Still, whilst 
writing thus, we must repeat the wish, 
that their Lordships would read, for 
the subject’s sake, these powerful let- 
ters, though at the risk, possibly, of 
getting rather angry, ae inwardly 
thinking that, though Laud undoubt- 
edly went too far in his operative sur- 
gery, yet it would be very desirable to 
administer some homeopathic glo- 
bules of chastisement to that “naughty 
boy, Ingoldsby.” 

Revision of the Liturgy, Ingoldsby’s 
gravamen, it cannot be denied, is be- 
ing demanded far and wide. Timely 
concession on this point would tend, 
we are persuaded, to bring ultimate 
peace to the Church, and also increase 
the number within her fold. Whereas, 
we fear, if no relief be granted, the dis- 
union will go on increasing, and the 
number of dissentients from theChurch 
become greater than even now. That 
the bishops, in the end, will have to 

ive way, there cannot be a shadow of 

oubt in the mind of any sensible 
man. It would be well if their Lord- 
ships would lay this thought to heart, 
oak instead of opposing any thing 
like alteration, would use their weight 
and influence to bring about a desir- 
able and needful reform. “Ingoldsby” 
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would then be probably disposed to 
relinquish his humble though useful 
office of cucsinier, and would become 
their faithful squire, their avant cou- 
rier, and proclaim joyfully before 
them, “ Oyez, oyez, listen to the voice 
of authority speaking wisely in high 
places.” For though he may seem to 
dissent from the views of some two or 
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three of their number, it is clear, from 
his general tone, that he respects the 
order on the whole, and has only writ- 
ten as he has done with the intention 
of holding up a mirror to eyes a little 
blinded by flattery; has only whis- 
pered a few wholesome syllables in 
ears too rarely reached by naked and 
simple TRUTH. 


THE VICEROYS OF IRELAND. 


SIR GEORGE CAREW, LORD DEPUTY OF IRELAND, A.D. 1603. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE VICEROYALTY TO THE CITIZENS OF DUBLIN IN THE REIGN OF JAMES I. 
DISSENSION RELATIVE TO ELECTION OF THE SPEAKER. 
USE OF TORTURE IN DUBLIN CASTLE. 


MENT AT THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN, A.D. 1613. 
STATE OF DUBLIN CASTLE BUILDINGS, 
THOMAS VISCOUNT WENTWORTH. 
courRT. 
CHRISTOPHER WANDESFORD, LORD DEPUTY. 
SURPRISE THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN, 
BY THE LORDS JUSTICES. 


REPAIRS OF THE 
DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE IN DURLIN CASTLE, 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE RISING OF 1641. 
EARL OF LEICESTER APPOINTED VICEROY. 
MARQUESS OF ORMOND APPOINTED LORD LIEUTENANT, THE CITY BESIEGED 


HIS SUCCESSOR, SIR ARTHUR CHICHESTER. 
PARLIA- 


VICEROVALTY OF 
CASTLE. REFORMATION OF THE VICEREGAL 
DESCRIPTION OF THE CASTLE, A.D. 1635. SIR 
PLOT TO 
PRISONERS RACKED 


BY THE IRISH, AND SURRENDERED TO THE PARLIAMENT OF ENGLAND, A.D. 1647. 


Str George Carew, appointed Deputy 
Governor of Ireland by Lord Mount- 
joy in 1603, had in his youth entered 
one of the Oxford Colleges, but being 
more delighted with martial affairs 
than with study, he quitted the Uni- 
versity to serve the Queen in Ireland, 
where some of his relatives stood high 
in the English interest. His first em- 
loyment was in the wars against the 
Jarl of Desmond ; he was subsequent- 
ly elected a Member of the Privy 
Council of Ireland, and acquired dis- 
tinction in several expeditions, includ- 
ing the memorable voyage to Cadiz. 
Elizabeth, in 1599, appointed him to 
succeed Sir Thomas Norris in the 
Presidency of Munster, the tumultu- 
ous state of that province requiring 
—says the warrant—the “government 
of a person of judgment and experi- 
ence.” By pursuing the system of 
destroying the crops and exterminat- 
ing the natives, Carew, with the aid 
of the Anglo-Irish, succeeded in bring- 
ing Munster under the subjection of 
England, and his transactions in the 
South of Ireland have been chronicled 
in a folio volume, published in 1633, 
under the title of “ Pacata Hibernia, 
Ireland appeased and reduced.” 

Sir Arthur Chichester, appointed to 
succeed Carew as Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land, had in his youth—to escape pun- 
ishment for a robbery in which he 
was implicated—fied to France, where 
for his military services, he was 
knighted by Henri IV. He was-sub- 
sequently pardoned for his offence, 
and obtaining employment in Ireland, 
acquired such distinction in the con- 
test with the northern chiefs, that in 


1601 he was recommended as the fit- 
test man that could be chosen in Eng- 
land or Ireland to be made sole Go- 
vernor of Ulster. On his appointment 
to the Lord Deputyship, Chichester 
sent Justices of Assize to administer 
in Connaught and Munster the Eng- 
lish law, which, up to his time, had 
not been recognised by the natives of 
these provinces. 

An English writer, resident in Dub- 
lin in the early part of the reign of 
James I., avers that the Metropolis 
was then principally upheld by being 
the seat of Government ; for, he writes: 

‘*The Lord Deputy holding there his 
Majesty’s state, and the whole body of 
the council of that realm, together with 
the captains, pensioners, all officers, as 
well appertaining to the army as to the 
Four Courts, all their servants, friends, 
and followers, being there for the most 
part resident, this maketh the citizens 
to raise their prices in all things; their 
houses, chambers, and lodgings are dear- 
er rented in Dublin than they be in 
London; it also helpeth them away with 
their satins, their silks, their fine cloths, 
both woollen and linen, their new strip- 
ed stuffs, their lace of gold, of silver, of 
silk, and a number of other devices ;” 
and, adds our author, “if the Lord De- 
puty should withdraw himself but for 
two years together into any other part 
of the country, the greatest part of the 
a of Dublin would be ready to 

eg.” 


Of the opening at the Castle, in 
1613, of a parliament—the first held 
in Ireland for an interval of twenty- 
seven years—the following contem- 
porary notice has been preserved :— 


“Upon the eighteenth day of May, 
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the Lord Deputy, with all the peers of 
the realm, and the noblemen, the clergy, 
both bishops and archbishops, attired 
in scarlet robes very sumptuously, with 
sound of trumpets, the Lord David 
Barry Viscount Buttevant, bearing the 
sword of state, the Earl of Thomond 
bearing the cap of maintenance ; and 
after ail these the Lord Deputy followed, 
riding upon a most stately horse, very 
richly trapped, himself attired in a very 
rich and stately robe of purple velvet, 
which the king’s majesty had sent him, 
having his train borne up by eight gen- 
tlemen of worth; and thus, in most 
stately and sumptuous manner, they 
rode from the Castle of Dublin to the 
Cathedral Church of St. Patrick, to hear 
Divine Service, and a sermon preached 
by the Reverend Father in God, Chris- 
topher Hampton, Primate of all Ireland. 
But as many of the nobility of Ireland 
as were of the recusant faction went not 
into the church, neither heard Divine 
Service or sermon, notwithstanding 
that they were lords of the Parliament 
House, and rode towards the church 
with other lords of State. yet they 
stayed without during the time of ser- 
vice and sermon. Now, when service 
was done, the Lord Deputy returned 
back to the Castle, those recusant lords 
joined themselves again with the rest of 
the State, and rode to the Castle in man- 
ner as before they came from thence. 
Now the Lord Deputy with all his hon- 
ourable assembly being entered into the 
Castle, ascended up into the high house 
of Parliament, where he sat down in his 
chair of state; likewise the Lord Chan- 
cellor sat down according to his state ; 
also, the nobility of the kingdom, the 
lords spiritual and temporal, every one 
sat down accordingly.” 

The “Recusant” or Roman Catholic 
members had objected to the Castle 
of Dublin as the place of meeting of 
the Parliament, “ because the ammu- 
nition being there, they might be in 
danger of being blown up; and they 
were troubled with the Lord Deputy’s 

uard, as that which they said was 

esigned to keep them in awe and 
terrify them into compliance.” On 
the assembly of the Parliament in the 
Castle, a serious dispute arose relative 
to the election of a Speaker of the 
House of Commons, to which office 
the English party declared Sir John 
Davis to be duly chosen, while the 
Recusants disputed the election, and 

laced Sir John Everard in the 
eouet's chair. 

‘*Sir Thomas Ridgeway required Sir 
John Everard to leave the chair to Sir 
John Davis, yet Sir John Everard sat 
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still in the chair and refused to come 
forth; whereupon Sir Oliver St. John 
told Sir John Everard that they should 
be enforced to pluck him forth, if he 
would not of himself remove. The said 
Sir John Everard still sitting in the 
chair, Sir Thomas Ridgeway, Sir Rich- 
ard Wingfield, Sir Oliver St. John, and 
others brought Sir John Davis to the 
chair, and lifted him into Sir John 
Everard’s lap; the knights perceiving 
Sir John Everard would not give place 
to their speaker, they lifted Sir John 
Everard out of the chair, and some of 
Sir John Everard’s party holding him 
by the collar of the gown to keep him in 
the chair. Sir John Everard’s riglit leg 
was somewhat strained (as he said) be- 
ing before infirm, but at that time he 
found not himself much hurt; and Sir 
John Davis being placed in the chair, 
Sir John Everard and all who gave their 
voices with him, in number but ninety- 
eight, went forth into the outer House 
of Parliament; and being required by 
the Speaker and those that remained in 
the House to return into the House, they 
refused ; William Talbot, the lawyer, 
publicly using words to this purpose :— 
‘You that are in the House are no House ; 
and the Speaker no Speaker ; therefore, 
we will not join with you, but we will 
complain to the King and the Lord De- 
puty ;’ and so departed the House.” 

The Recusants having thus with- 
drawn from the Parliament, de- 
spatched agents to lay their case be- 
fore James I., who having summoned 
the Lord Deputy to England, gave a 
decision adverse to them; and Chi- 
chester returning to Ireland, re-as- 
sembled the Parliament, which was 
not dissolved till 1615. In recognition 
of Chichester’s services in carrying out 
the plantation of Ulster with English 
settlers, James I. conferred upon him 
large estates in that province, together 
with the title of Baron of Belfast. 
after having held the Vice-Royalty for 
the unusually long period of eleven 
years, he obtained permission to re- 
tire from the office; was appointed 
Lord Treasurer of Ireland, and sub- 
sequently employed as Ambassador 
from England to the Palatinate. 

On May the Ist, 1622, in the morn- 
ing, “aday of great expectation of an 
universal massacre, one of the greatest 
towers of the Castle of Dublin fell 
down quite to the ground, with the 
ordnance that was mounted on the 
top of it—the hall half shaken, or 
great part of the wall.” 

This tower, only partly rebuilt at 
the public charge, was completed in 
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1629 at the private expense of Rich- 
ard Boyle, first Earl of Cork, who 
affixed his escutcheon, with an in- 
scription, in that part of the wall 
from which he carried the work, 
whence the edifice acquired the name 
of “Cork Tower,” which it retained 
till its demolition early in the last 
century. 

The rack was at this period com- 
monly used in the Castle to elicit 
confessions from prisoners ; and that 
other tortures were also resorted to 
appears from the case of the Byrnes 
of the county of Wicklow, who, in 
the early years of the reign of Charles 
I., were prosecuted by men high in 
office in the Irish Government, who 
endeavoured to have them executed 
with the object of gaining possession 
of their lands. In pursuance of this 
scheme, the chiefs of the Byrne fa- 
mily were arbitrarily imprisoned in 
the Castle of Dublin, loaded with 
irons, without any allowance of diet 
from the King, or leave for any friend 
to visit or relieve them, even in the 
presence of the Constable of the Cas- 
tle andhisson. An English historian, 
after detailing from official documents 
the iniquitous measures pursued to 
suborn persons to give false testimony 
against the persecuted landowners, 
tells us that one of the witnesses, 
named Archer, growing somewhat 
refractory— 

‘*He was first miserably tortured; put 
naked on a burning gridiron; then on a 
brand-iron, and burned with gunpow- 
der under his buttocks and flanks; and 
at last suffered the strapado till he was 
forced to accuse the two brothers.” 


That proceedings of a similar cha- 
racter were not unusually, at this 
neriod, practised by men in power in 
reland, appears from the following 
description given of one of these per- 
sonages, by a chief governor :— 
‘Upon examinations taken and re- 
turned by the judges, he,” writes the 
Lord Deputy, “appeareth to have done 
as many outrages and other grievous 
misdemeanors as ever vizier Basha did 
under the Grand Seignior; Cacus, in 
his den, never fuller of rapine and vio- 
lence—utterly drunk with the vice of 
violence, this tyrant hath trod down his 
Majesty’s people on every side.” 
Thefamous Thomas Viscount Went- 
worth, President of the Council of the 
North of England, was, in 1633, ap- 
pointed by Charles I. to the Deputy- 
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ship of Ireland. For his reception at 
Dublin, great preparations were made 
by various noblemen of Ireland, seve- 
ral of whom had in readiness one or 
two hundred horse and gentlemen, in- 
tended to accompany him in cavalcade 
to the city. These arrangements were, 
however, frustrated by Wentworth 
landing unexpectedly at Lazar’s Hill, 
and while walking thence he was met 
by the Earl of Cork, who conveyed 
him to the Castle in his coach. 

The Castle of Dublin, at this period, 
had fallen considerably to ruin, espe- 
cially in those portions used as the 
Deputy’s residence, relative to which 
Wentworth, soon after his arrival, 
wrote as follows to Secretary Coke :— 


*«This Castle is in very great decay. 
Ihave been enforced to take down one 
of the great towers, which was ready to 
fall, and the rest are so crazy, as we 
are still in fear part of it might drop 
down upon our heads, as one tower did 
whilst my Lord Chancellor was here, and 
had infallibly killed four or five of his 
grand children, had it fallen either an 
hour sooner or an hour later ; Iam, there- 
fore, instantly constrained to fall to re- 
pair, and pull down what would also, for a 
trick, fall of itself, it being of absolute 
necessity to do so; and will, withal, gain 
some few rooms more than now there is, 
the house not being of receipt sufficient 
to lodge me and my company. ‘There 
is not any stable, but a poor mean one, 
and that made of a decayed church, 
which is such a profanation as I am sure 
his Majesty would not allow of; besides, 
there is a decree in the Exchequer for 
restoring it to the parish from whence it 
was taken: Ihave, therefore, got a piece 
of ground whereon to build a new one, 
the most convenient for the Castle in 
the world. The foundation is already 
two yards high, and shall be finished by 
the end of June next, with granaries and 
all other conveniences. ‘There will be 
room for threescore horses, and so many 
good ones I have in this town already, 
to fill it, and make up such a troop of 
horse, I dare say, as Ireland hath not 
been acquainted with; I am the more 
careful to complete my own troop, that 
so I may freely call upon other captains 
to perform their duties, and I trust his 
Majesty will allow of the charge, being 
so necessary and for so good a purpose. 
Besides, I have bought as much more 
ground about the Castle as costs £150, 
out of which I will provide the house 
of a garden, and into courts, for fuel 
and such other necessaries belonging to 
a family, whereof I am here altogether 
unprovided ; the bakehouse, in present, 
being just under the room where I now 
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write, and the wood-rack just full before 
the gallery windows; which I take not 
to be so courtly, nor to suit so well with 
the dignity of the King’s Deputy ; and 
thus I trust to make this habitation 
easeful and pleasant, as the place will 
afford; whereas now, upon my faith, 
it is little better than a very prison. It 
may be this will be of expense; but it is 
necessary not to be spared, and live 
here. And yet I shall so husband the 
business, as all shall be well and care- 
fully bestowed, and in conclusion, if 
my account fail me not, prove no very 
great matter above the ordinary.” 


The warrant for the repairs here 
projected appears not to have been 
signed for a year subsequent to this 
letter, and in pressing for its issue, 
Wentworth writes in 1634 :— 

**This Castle is in mighty ruin, not 
to be lived in without danger, the walls 
and timber are so rotten, and if it be not 
seasonably begun with, will stand the 
Crownina much greater sum ; so asI con- 
ceive it is necessary I should have war- 
rant to lay forth towards the repairs and 
mending thereof, with some addition for 
stable and gardens, any sum not exceed- 
ing £2,000, which, with some help from 
the Concordatum money, will, I trust, 
serve the turn.” 


The architectural skill which he dis- 
played in effecting the repairs of the 
Castle of Dublin formed a theme of 
self-gratulation to Wentworth, who 
established a hunting-lodge, with an 
extensive park, in the county of 
Wicklow, and also commenced the 
erection of a large edifice near Naas, 
which he offered to dispose of to the 
State as a summer residence for the 
Viceroys. 

Wentworth laboured to invest the 
Viceroyalty with a high degree of 
pomp, and exacted from the nobility 
and State officials an amount of de- 
ference greater than had been sought 
by any of his predecessors. Find- 
ing the peers negligent in attending 
him in procession to church, and on 
similar occasions, he prayed the King 
to require, by special letter, that on 
all solemnities the noblemen, bishops 
in their rochets, and privy councillors, 
should attend the Deputy upon their 
foot-cloths, or otherwise on horseback, 
the judges and King’s counsel like- 
wise upon theirs, the captains and 
gentry to go along with the rest of 
the company before the Deputy. 

**The rooms of this house,” Went- 
worth writes from the Castle, ‘‘ are al- 
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most become common, every ordinary 
gentleman thinking it a disparagement 
to stay any where but in the drawing- 
chamber, which, indeed, is occasioned 
in part by suffering the presence to be 
so familiar, that for the most part it is 
filled with their servants, while their 
masters are within. Lest, therefore, 
the King’s greatness, albeit but in the 
type, become less reverenced than truly 
it ought to be, I pray to receive the like 
command—that upon days of meeting 
none but noblemen come further than 
the drawing-chamber, the gallery only 
free to those that be of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and that all their servants stay in 
the great chamber, where they and all 
others are to be bare, as well as in the 
presence, there being there a state as 
well as in the other. Then the gentle- 
men-ushers to the Chancellor and Trea- 
surer do always come before their lords 
as far as to the gallery door; and the 
purse-bearer, albeit the seals are never 
there, comes into the gallery, and there 
stands amongst the councillors, which 
is not altogether so courtly, where I 
conceive their gentlemen-ushers should 
leave them at the door of the presence 
(my servants being there ready to do 
them all respect and service belonging to 
their places), and the Chancellor to take 
the purse at the presence door, and 
carry it himself when he comes into tlie 
more inward rooms, it being no ways 
below his honour to bear the purse there 
himself.” 


To the Deputy’s satisfaction, the 
nobility, in obedience to a royal order, 
attended him with more than accus- 


tomed pomp. A traveller who had 
seen much of Europe, writing at this 
period from Dublin, says :—* Here is 
a most splendid court kept at the 
Castle ; and except that of the Vice- 
roy of Naples, I have not seen the 
like in Christendom ; and in one point 
of grandeur the Lord Deputy here 
goes beyond him, for he can confer 

onours and dub knights, which that 
viceroy cannot, or any other I know 
of.” Ogilby, the translator of Virgil, 
is stated to have been appointed mas- 
ter of the revels to Wentworth, who 
also patronized the dramatist, James 
Shirley, whose play of the “ Royal 
Master” was performed in the Castle 
before the rd Deputy on New 
Year’s night. 

On the opening of the Parliament 
in 1634, the Lord Deputy, having his 
train borne by three noblemen, pre- 
ceded by the Earl of Ormond and the 
sword of state, and the Earl of Kil- 
dare bearing the cap of state, attended 
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by the judges, peers, bishops, and 
state officers, all in their robes, pro- 
ceeded from the Castle to St. Patrick’s 
Church, where they were received by 
the dean, prebends, and choristers, 
going before the Archbishops of Tuam 
and Cashel, singing “Te Deum lau- 
damus.” On the Deputy taking his 
place, the lords became seated, and 
after the conclusion of the sermon, 
they all returned to the Castle in the 
same manner as they had came. 

The meeting place of the Parlia- 
ment in the Castle is described as 
follows by an English writer who 
visited Ireland in 1635 :— 

‘*T went to see the Castle, wherein 
my Lord Deputy resides, within which 
are both the Houses of Parliament, 
whereof I took a view, much less and 
meaner than ours. The Lord's house is 
now furnished with about sixty or se- 
venty armours for horse, which are my 
Lord Deputy’s. This is a room of no 
great state nor receipt. Herein there 
sat the first session about eighty lords, 
not so many the latter. The Commons’ 
house is but a mean and ordinary place ; 
a plain and no very convenient seat for 
the Speaker nor officers. The Parlia- 
ment men that sat in this house were 
about 248. Herein this Castle,” con- 
tinues our author, ‘‘we saw the Coun- 
cil chamber, wherein stands a very long 
table, furnished with stools at both sides 
and ends. Here sometimes sit in coun- 
cil about sixty or sixty-four Privy Coun- 
cillors. Here we saw the hall, a very 
plain room, wherein is placed the cloth 
of state over my Lord Deputy’s head 
when he is at meat. Beyond this is the 
chamber of presence, a room, indeed, of 
state; and next unto this is there a 
withdrawing chamber, and beyond that 
a pretty neat, short gallery, which leads 
to the councilchamber. This was lately 
built by my Lord Falkland whilst he 
was here Deputy. ‘I'he lower part of it 
is built archwise and very gracefully, so 
as it is a great ornament to the Castle, 
about which there are very high walls 
and of great strength, and a drawbridge 
which is pulled up every night.” 

The great objects of Wentworth’s 
administration were to make the royal 
power absolute in Ireland, and, 4 
destroying various branches of Iris 
trade, to leave the country helplessly 
dependent on England. Through his 
devices, large subsidies were obtained 
from the Parliament of Ireland, the 
revenue considerably augmented, the 
army reinforced and remodelled, the 
King’s title found to all the land in 
Connaught, through bribes paid to the 
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judges ; the woollen trade suppressed, 
as injurious to English interests, and 
an attempt made to substitute for it 
the linen manufacture. Wentworth’s 
enemies accused him of governing as 
arbitrarily asa Basha of Buda, enrich- 
ing himself by peculation and embez- 
zlement of the revenue. The Deputy, 
however, declared that under his ad- 
ministration the hair of no man’s head 
had been touched for the free exercise 
of his conscience; that his shares in 
the Farm of the Customs had been 
taken at the King’s request, and that 
on his viceregal establishment he ex- 
pended much more than the amount 
of his official salary. 

During his residence in Ireland 
Wentworth suffered much from gout 
and painful internal diseases, partly 
ascribed to his too assiduous applica- 
tion to business, from which he appears 
to have found relaxation in the society 
of his young children. Writing from 
the Castle of Dublin, in 1634, he says: 


‘‘In good earnest I grow extremely 
old and full of grey hairs since I came 
into this kingdom, and should wax ex- 
ceeding melancholy were it not for two 
little girls that come now and then to 
play by me.” 


Of Wentworth’s personal charac- 
teristics the following particulars have 
been left us by his most intimate con- 
fidential friend :— 


** He was exceeding temperate in meat, 
drink, and recreations. He was nowhat 
given to his appetite; though he loved 
to see good meat at his table, yet he 
eat very little of it himself; beef or rab- 
bits was his ordinary food, or cold salted 
meats, or cheese and apples, and in 
moderate quantity. He was never drunk 
in his life, yet he was not so scrupulous 
but he would drink healths where he 
liked his company, and be sociable as 
any of his society, and yet still within 
the bounds of temperance. In Ireland, 
where drinking was grown a disease 
epidemical, he was more strict publicly, 
never suffering any health to be drunk at 
his public table, but the King’s, Queen’s 
and Prince’s on solemn days. He loved 
hawking, and was a good falconer; yet 
in his latter days he got little time to 
see his hawks fly, though he always 
kept good ones. Ie played excellently 
well at primero and mayo, and, for com- 
pany sake, in Christmas, and after sup- 
per he would -play sometimes; yet he 
never was much taken with it, nor used 
it excessively, but as a recreation should 
be used. His chief recreation was after 
supper, when, if he had company which 
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were suitable unto him, that is, honest, 
cheerful inen, he would retire into an 
inner room, and sit two or three hours, 
taking tobacco and telling stories with 
great pleasantness and freedom ; and 
this he used constantly, with all fami- 
liarity in private, laying then aside all 
state and that due respect which in pub- 
lic he would expect. He was naturally 
exceedingly choleric, an infirmity with 
which he had great wrestlings; and 
though he kept a watchfulness over him- 
self concerning it, yet it could not be so 
prevented but sometimes upon sudden 
occasions it would break.” 

After much solicitation, Charles, in 
1639, conferred on Wentworth the 
title of Earl of Strafford, and ad- 
vanced him from the Deputyship to 
the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. Hav- 
ing subsequently spent a fortnight in 
Dublin, obtaining subsidies from the 
Parliament and levying troops to op- 
ose the Covenanters in Scotland, the 
Vicer« yy returned to England, and was 
yrevented from again visiting Ireland 
. being appointed Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral of the English forces in the North, 
soon after which he was impeached 
for treason in England by a commit- 
tee delegated by the Parliament of 
Ireland. 

Sir Christopher Wandesford, Master 
of the Rolls, a learned and upright 
English lawyer, became Lord Deputy 
of Ireland in 1640. His death in the 
ensuing December was ascribed to 
grief at the troubles of his friend 
Strafford, and to the dread with which 
he regarded the approaching political 
commotions in England. Charles I. 
had intended to nominate the Earl of 
Ormond as successor to Wandesford 
in the government of Ireland, which, 
however, he finally placed in the 
hands of Sir Robert Dillon and Sir 
William Parsons, as Lords Justices. 
Dillon, subsequently first Earl of Ros- 
common—a “ man of great a and 
experience, of unquestionable loyalty 
and of hearty affections to the King’s 
service, and to the true interests of 
the kingdom,” was soon displaced, 
and in his stead Sir John Borlase, 
Master of the Ordnance, an old and 
indolent veteran, who had served with 
reputation in the wars of the Low 
Countries, was joined in commission 
as Lord Justice with Parsons. The 
latter had come from England with 
but £40; and although totally unedu- 
cated, raised himself gradually from 
the low situation of Seale to the Es- 
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cheator-General till he obtained the 
offices of Surveyor-General, Commis- 
sioner of Plantations, and Master of 
the Court of Wards; acquiring, un- 
scrupulously, considerable property 
by these employments; and finally, 
through his partisans, the Puritans, 
he was appointed Lord Justice of 
Ireland. 

While the country appeared to be 
in a state of complete tranquillity, a 
movement was being secretly organ- 
ized by a few leading members of the 
native clans, with the object of re- 
gaining the lands wrested from their 
fathers by confiscation, and set out to 
English settlers. This movement ori- 
ginated with the famous Earl of Ty- 
rone’s son, then a colonel in the ser- 
vice of Spain, and Roger O’Moore of 
Ballyna, a member of the ancient and 
vigorous sept, whose expulsion from 
their old territories in potas had 
been accomplished with immense sa- 
crifices of life and money on the part 
of England. O’ Moore, one of the hand- 
somest and most accomplished gentle- 
men of his time, was connected by 
blood with many of the chief families 
of the old English race in Ireland, and 
enjoyed a high character for sagacity 
and prudence. The principal per- 
sonages drawn by O’Moore into the 
undertaking were Conor Macguire, 
Baron of Enniskillen, head of his sept; 
Richard Plunket, allied to the noblest 
families in Leinster, colonel of an Irish 
regiment serving in Flanders; and 
Sir Felim O’ Neill, next in succession 
after the death of Tyrone’s son to the 
chiefry of the great northern clan. 

Having opened communications 
with, and received assurances of sup- 
port from various Irish officers of 
distinction serving on the Continent, 
the confederates, whose number did 
not exceed ten, decided that on Sa- 
turday, the 22rd of October, 1641, a 
general rising should take place, to 
initiate which, they undertook, with 
a hundred men, to surprise the Castle 
of Dublin, which at the time con- 
tained 1,500 barrels of gunpowder, 
match and bullet in proportion, arms 
for 10,000 men, and thirty-five pieces 
of artillery. Various circumstances, 
however, supervened unfavourable to 
the suecess of their progress. The 
Earl of Tir-Owen’s son died unexpect- 
edly ; Colonel Owen Roe O’Neill, 
who had promised to come over with 
troops from Flanders, sent word that 
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he could not arrive by the appointed 
day; and the confederates, on their 
meeting at Dublin on the 22nd of 
October, found that they had then 
but eighty men at their disposal ; 
rl they determined to per- 
severe in their design, and to attempt 
the seizure of the Castle in the after- 
noon of the following day. 

On the night of Friday, the 22nd 
of October, Colonel Hugh MacMahon, 
who had served in Spain, and who 
was to have been a chief actor in 
the intended movement, imparted 
the design to one of his retainers 
named Owen O’Connolly, who pro- 
posed that the former, with a view 
to personal gain, should betray his 
associates by disclosing their plans 
to the government. This OR RM 
wassummarily rejected by MacMahon, 
who consequently distrusting O’Con- 
nolly, insisted that he should not quit 
his lodgings during that night, and, 
as a security, obliged him to deliver 
up his sword. O’Connolly, however, 
contrived to escape, and came in a 
state of inebriety to the house of Sir 
William Parsons, the Lord Justice, 
on the Merchants’-quay, to whom he 
gave a disjointed account of an in- 
tended plot. Parsons placed but little 
confidence in the relation, and having 
dispatched O’Connolly to obtain fur- 
ther particulars, he proceeded to Chi- 
chester House, on College-green, and 
communicated the circumstance to his 
colleague, Sir John Borlase. During 
their conference, O’Connolly arrived 
at Chichester House, reiterated his 
statements, and declared that he could 
disclose much more when he should 
have recovered from the effects of the 
drink under which he was then labour- 
ing; whereupon, we are told, “he had 
the conveniency of a bed.” The Lords 
Justices immediately summoned the 
Privy Council, which sat with them 
all night, and by their orders the gates 
of the city were locked, and the guards 
of the Castle doubled. After some 
resistance, Colonel MacMahon was 
arrested at his lodgings, and carried 
before the Privy Council, where he 
fearlessly acknowledged the design in 
which he was engaged, adding that 
“it was true they had him in their 
power, and might use him how they 

leased, but he was sure he should 
ye revenged.” By the advice of Sir 
Francis Willoughby, Governor of the 
Fort of Galway, then in Dublin, the 
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Lords Justices and Council removed 
on the following morning from Chi- 
chester House to the Castle for their 
greater security. 

** As soon as they entered the Council 
Chamber, they commanded Willoughby 
to take upon him the government of the 
Castle and of the city, and to provide 
for the guard and defence of both There 
were then no fortifications about the city 
and suburbs, as were made afterwards, 
but all lay open to the fields. All the 
guard that he had for the castle was only 
eight warders, old and weak men, and 
the forty halberdiers which used in 
solemn parade to guard the Lords Jus- 
tices to church; and this was so small a 
one, that in fourteen days’ time he durst 
not let down the drawbridge of the 
Castle upon any occasion but with all his 
guard present, nor allow himself to go 
to bed, the Council table serving him to 
lie on, and the cushion to rest his head. 
In the meantime, he broke down the 
back stairs going into Sheep-street, to 
prevent any attempt that way; he next 
made the great gate without the draw- 
bridge, towards Castle-street ; and then 
erected two others, the one going down 
to the riding-house, where he planted 
two pieces of ordnance, and the other 
leading into Dame-street by the mill- 
pond ; and these great gates serving as 
so many bastions to the Castle wall, 
secured it pretty well from any sudden 
attempt.” 


The people of Dublin, becoming 
panic-stricken, conceived that the 
natives were marching in tens of 


thousands to sack the town. Taking 
advantage of these fears, Sir John 
Temple, Master of the Rolls, succeeded 
in victualling the Castle by persuad- 
ing the citizens that it was for their 
interest to lodge within its precincts 
their stores of corn, salted beef, and 
fish. The discovery of the plot scat- 
tered those of the confederates who 
were to have attempted the seizure 
of Dublin Castle, but at the appointed 
time the natives in the north rose in 
arms under their chiefs, took posses- 
sion of their ancient inheritances, 
driving thence the English settlers 
who flocked in crowds to the metro- 
sem and thus commenced what has 
een usually styled the Great Irish 
Rebellion of 1641. 

A few days after the death of the 
Earl of Strafford, in 1641, Charles I. 
recalled from France his ambassador, 
Robert Sydney, Ear] of Leicester, and, 
in compliance with a previous pro- 
mise, nominated him, at the Council 
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Board, Lieutenant General and Gene- 
ral Governor of Ireland, and General 
of the King’s Army and Forces there. 
Returning to France to conclude ne- 
gotiations then pending, and having 
transmitted thence to Ireland several 
servants and much of his goods, Lei- 
cester proceeded in October to Eng- 
land, where he was detained by the 
King to press forward the granting of 
the supplies for the service of Ireland. 
After much delay, Parliament having 
promised the immediate remittance 
of £55,000, the Earl sent forward his 
servants and train to Lichfield and 
Chester; but soon ascertaining that 
the promised funds had been coun- 
termanded, he returned to London to 
solicit money and provisions for the 
army in Ireland. Finding his efforts 
unavailing, and choosing rather to go 
unprovided than delay longer, he set 
out for Ireland, ordering the Lords J us- 
tices to send from Dublin the King’s 
pinnace for him, providing, at his own 
expense, ships at Chester and Liver- 
pool to convey with suitable dignity his 
furniture, horses, and suite. He, how- 
ever, fell sick at Chester, and against 
his own express desire he was ordered 
by the King back to Oxford, and there 
kept in attendance on his Majesty, 
whom he vainly besought to despatch 
him to Ireland, representing the hard- 
ship of entailing upon him the ex- 
pense of retaining a numerous train 
of servants and horses at Chester, 
another at Oxford, and a third at 
Dublin, where the Castle had been 
prepared for his reception. Leices- 
ter’s payment at this time was no- 
po £10 per day, ordered him as 
General of the Army in Ireland by 
the Parliament, together with which 
he was supposed to receive for his 
salary as Lord Lieutenant £100 per 
month for his diet, £59 6s. per month 
for his retinue of fifty Ccnenen, 
£3,000 per annum in lieu of the old 
exaction of “Cess,” an allowance of 
£235 per annum in place of 235 
beeves formerly paid out of the 
County of Cavan, and £240 per an- 
num anciently allowed out of the 
tithes of Dunboyne. 

The conduct of the Lords Justices, 
who managed the government of Ire- 
land in the absence of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, augmented the general dis- 
trust, and drove to arms numbers of 

eaceably-disposed people, at the for- 
Feiture of whose possessions they were 


believed to aim. Sir William Parsons 
and his colleagues in the government, 
determined to extort confessions pre- 
judicial to the King, and affording 
a pretext for their extermination 
scheme, revived in Dublin Castle the 
torture of the rack—a detestable ex- 
pedient which, says the English his- 
torian, “ was invented to extort from 
unhappy prisoners in the anguish of 
their pain, or in the terror of the tor- 
tures prepared for them, such confes- 
sions as those who have the manage- 
ment of that accursed instrument of 
tyranny have a mind to put into their 
mouths, and therefore justly abhorred 
by all lovers of liberty, and forbidden 
by the laws of England.” 

The principal persons racked by 
order of the Government at this 
yeriod in Dublin Castle were Colonel 

ugh MacMahon, Sir John Read, a 
Scotch Royalist, and Sir Patrick Barn- 
well of Kilbrew, in Meath, one of the 
most considerable gentlemen of pro- 
perty in Leinster, “a venerable old 
man of sixty-six years of age, delight- 
ing in husbandry, a lover of quiet, and 
highly respected in his country.” 

The whole of Ireland was soon in 
arms, divided into various parties, 
the chief of which were the old Irish 
of Ulster, under Colonel Owen ‘Roe 
O'Neill; the Anglo-Irish of Leinster, 
whose leader was General Thomas 
Preston; the Royalists, headed by 
the Marquess of Ormond; and the 
Parliamentarians, enjoying the coun- 
tenance of the Lords Justices. The 
Earl of Leicester's son, Lord Lisle, 
served at the head of his regiment of 
carabineers in Ireland, but his father 
could not visit this kingdom, although 
holding for nearly a year and a-half 
the office of Lord Lieutenant. Several 
disputes having arisen between the 
Earl of Leicester and the Marquess of 
Ormond, Commander of the Forces 
in Ireland, Charles, in November, 
1643, determined the former’s com- 
mission, and conferred the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy on the latter. To defray the 
expenses entailed on him during his 
tenure of the Viceregal office, the Earl 
of Leicester was necessitated to sell 
his lands to the extent of £1,000 per 
annum, for which he never could 
obtain any reimbursement from the 
State. 

Ormond, during the three first years 
of his Viceroyalty, was occupied in 
harassing efforts to maintain the 
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royal interest in Ireland against the 
Parliamentarians, and in either com- 
bating or negotiating with the Confe- 
derate Irish. A peace concluded with 
the Confederates in 1646 was brought 
to a termination by the Nuncio Ri- 
nuccini, who with an army commanded 
by Generals Owen Roe O'Neill and 
Thomas Preston, marched to besiege 
Dublin, then in so weak a state that 
the Lord Lieutenant was obliged to 
form the citizens into companies for 
the erection of defensive works; and 
to stimulate their exertions, the Mar- 
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chioness of Ormond, with the ladies 
of the first quality in the city, carried 
baskets of earth to assist in repairing 
the fortifications. 

Complying with the King’s instruc- 
tions, that in case of extremity he 
should surrender Dublin to the Eng- 
lish rather than to the Irish, Ormond 
opened negotiations with the Parlia- 
mentarians, to whose commissioners 
he delivered up the Castle and city ; 
and having sailed for England, landed 
at Bristol early in August, 1647. 


WETHERAL WOODS. 


Mavy’s red lips are breathed apart 
By the music of her heart ; 
Sweeter far than song of birds 
Are my darling’s happy words, 
When through Wetheral woods she treads 
Over Autumn’s saffron shreds, 
When she watches wild birds fly 
Through October’s rainless sky, 
When the magic sunset lines 
Gleam athwart the odorous pines, 
Then she utters carols sweeter 
Than were ever sung in metre ; 
Merry snatches, wild and free, 
That are exquisite to me. 


Here, by pleasant Eden side, 
Where the mountain-river’s tide 
Foams and flashes, roars and brawls, 
Makes a thousand waterfalls ; 
While a sky of cobalt blue 

Ends the sylvan avenue ; 
Happiest of tiny things 

Is my Mabel, as she sings, 
Plucking berries, throwing sand 
With a wilful little hand ; 
Sending after whirling logs 

The most sensible of dogs ; 
Chanting gaily, all the time, 
Half in jingle, half in rhyme! 


Eden, where deep woodlands quiver, 
O, it is a famous river ! 

Glades between the beech and oak, 
Haunted long by fairy folk— 

Caves of refuge, when the warder 


Cried, “ The Scots are o’er the Border ! 


he 


Magic goblets—legends quaint 
Of mosstrooper, warrior, saint— 
Eden has of these a legion, 

But the old poetic region 

Has one charm to me more dear, 
When my merry May I hear 
Utter free, with lips apart, 

All the musie of her heart. 
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Some ten years ago the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, true 
to the letter as well as the spirit of 
the objects for which it wasinstituted, 
proposed as the subject for a prize, a 
comparison between the principal sys- 
tems, moral and political, which have 
prevailed in ancient and modern times 
respectively. The successful compe- 
titor was M. Janet, author of an ex- 
quisite little volume called La Fa- 
mille (couronné by the Academie des 
Francais), which would have figured 
conspicuously in the pages of Our 
Foreign Courier if he had been in 
existence at the time of its publica- 
tion. As it is, we can only give it a 

assing word of commendation, as a 
=. which ought to be found by 
every fireside, sed hac hactenus. 
The memoir thus honoured by the 
suffrages of the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, has subse- 
quently received, at the hands of its 
author, such important additions, 
that he feels justified in presenting it 
to the public under the title it now 
bears, as a history of moral and poli- 
tical philosophy.* This alliance be- 
tween ethics and politics was always 
recognised by ancient moralists, such 
as Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero ; but 
has been sometimes denied and more 
frequently ignored by the moderns. 
In a very masterly introduction M. 
Janet points out the nature of the 
connexion which subsists between 
the two, and shows the true mean 
which ought to prevail between the 
two extremes of Platonism on the 
one hand and Machiavelism on the 
other; understanding by Platonism 
the theory which sacrifices politics to 
ethics, and by Machiavelism the the- 
ory which refuses to recognise that the 
two are conterminous. Our readers 
will not need to be reminded how at 
various periods of the world’s history 
—periods marked by social convul- 
sions of more than ordinary severity 
—endeavours have been made by a 


Plato, an Augustine, and a Sir Tho- 
mas More, to escape from the dilem- 
mas of adjusting the conflicting claims 
to which the citizen and the man were 
commanded to do homage, by soaring 
on the wings of imagination or of 
faith, to ideal republics, cities of hea- 
ven, imaginary Utopias, where con- 
flict was compelled to give way to a 
harmony and an order unknown to 
this lower world. We merely advert, 
in passing, to these phenomena in the 
literature of Heathendom and Chris- 
tianity, as an indication of the straits 
to which the choicest spirits of both 
were reduced when called upon to 
realize their true position as citizens 
and asmen. M. Janet’s work is di- 
vided into three books comprising 
respectively the moral and political 
philosophy of antiquity, of the middle 
ages, and of the eventful period com- 
mencing with the Renaissance and 
terminated by the Revolution of 1789. 
In endeavouring to give our readers 
an insight into the nature of the 
treatment adopted by M. Janet, we 
cannot, we think, do better than ad- 
here as closely as possible to the 
author’s own statements as contained 
in a kind of reswmé at the conclusion 
of the second volume. Political and 
moral philosophy, he rightly says, was 
founded on the day when the Athe- 
nian tribunal condemned to death the 
best and wisest of heathen sages for 
having loved and defended justice all 
his life long. It was there that the 
issue was tried between might and 
right, between the enactments of a 
state and the laws of conscience. 
Plato set himself to reconcile the two, 
but however admirable was the por- 
trait he drew of the just man, his 
conception of the just state could but 
terminate in that very tyranny which 
out hemlock to the lips of Socrates. 

. Janet, we think, has not shown 
with sufficient clearness, how Plato’s 
theory of the supremacy of the state 
was a not unnatural reaction against 
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the dangerous teaching of the sophists, 
who gave every man up as a victim to 
everything his soul lusted after. Less 
dreamy than Plato, Aristotle took a 
soberer view of the relations between 
the individual and the state, but was 
too much hampered by the prevailing 
notions of his age and country to 
look upon slavery as any thing short 
of an essential element, nay, as the 
very foundation of society. He thus 
classed among the Bavaico, and vir- 
tually excluded from humanity, a 
—- majority of the human race. 
till it was his glory to lay hold of 
two great truths—1st, that man is b 
nature “a political animal;” and 2nd, 
that political liberty is the true con- 
dition of the state. One of the best 
parts of this admirable work is 
that in which the author sets forth 
the vast strides made by social 
philosophy under the auspices 
of the Stoics who escaped from the 
narrow trammels of the city and sub- 
stituted in its stead the purer and 
wider idea of our common humanity. 
The fruit of these new doctrines is 
to be found in the worksof the Roman 
jurists. But while the natural equa- 


ity of man, as man, _ ground, 


the despotism of the Ceesars crushed 
political liberty. That slavery which 
Aristotle had contended was the lot 
of the majority, was now, in another 
form, extended to all; and no resource 
was left to the recalcitrant, but exile 
suicide, or silence. The Stoic, in en- 
deavouring to raise himself to the 
lofty conception of a universal bro- 
therhood, prepared the soil for the 
reception of that seed out of which 
has since grown a mighty tree, be- 
neath whose branches the nations of 
Christendom repose. Never was there 
a stronger contrast than that pre- 
sented by the spiritual republic of the 
first founders and disciples of Chris- 
tianity, and that material empire to 
which swarming multitudes of cring- 
ing vassals yielded homage. In tract 
of time, however, the Church and the 
empire became one ; and, ere long, 
we see the germs of two conflicting 
theories which wrap the middle ages 
in endless controversies. On the one 
side are ranged the advocates of the- 
ocracy, who assert that the state is 
entirely subject to the supreme power 
in whom are vested the eternal in- 
terests of the soul ; on the other side 
we see maintained the independence 
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of the state. St. Thomas Aquinas is, 
in the middle ages, the ablest cham- 
= of the former, and Ockam of the 
atter, tenet. It was the secular 
power that won the day. But along 
with the yoke it threw aside the rein. 
It acknowledged no right but that of 
might; no standard but success. If 
it refused to crouch before the chair 
of St. Peter it was only that it might 
sit at the feet of Machiavel. The 
political theories of the Florentine 
i were not, however, wholly 
arren of good. To them we are in- 
debted for the initiation of the mind 
of Europe to a host of political pro- 
blems which antiquity, indeed, Mad 
discussed with ardour and not with- 
out success, but which the middle 
ages had obliterated and ignored. We 
call especial attention to the two 
chapters on Machiavel and. his school. 
They abound with noble sentiments 
and original criticism which deserve 
the highest praise. The second vo- 
lume opens with the Reformation, an 
era which some extol as the cradle, 
and others as the grave, of European 
civilization. There are three prin- 
cipal directions followed by the hu- 
man mind in the sixteenth century— 
Protestantism, the schoolmen, and 
er: In the first chapter M. 
Janet discusses the contributions 
made to moral philosophy by Me- 
lancthon, Suarez, and Bacon. Luther’s 
ethical tenets, he justly observes, 
were wholly swallowed up in his 
theology. The three following chap- 
ters are devoted to the political the- 
ories of the sixteenth century as set 
forth in the three quarters already 
specified. “The political question 
changes ground; the battle is no 
longer between Church and State, as 
in the middle ages ; but in the State 
itself, between _— and people.” 
It was reserved for the following 
centuries to go more deeply into this 
question. M. Janet follows the fiuc- 
tuations of political philosophy from 
the absolutist principles of Hobbes 
and Burnet, the Platonism of Male- 
branche, the jus naturale of Grotius 
and Putfendorf, down to the masterly 
theories of Locke, which assured an 
easy triumph—at least in theory—to 
the principles of political liberty. The 
eighteenth century is divided by M. 
Janet into two great schools, repre- 
sented respectively by Montesquieu 
and Rousseau. ‘“Montesquieuis chiefly 
24* 
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engaged in determining the conditions 
of political liberty—these he finds in 
the separation and distribution of the 
three powers, and in a mixed form of 
government, where the executive 
power is in the hands of the monarch, 
the legislative in the hands of the 
—— the aristocracy serving as a 
yond of union between the two, and 
also taking its share in the legisla- 
tion.” Rousseau, on the other hand, 
does not trouble himself about the 
practical conditions of liberty, but en- 
deavours to find out the abstract 
principle of a state; and, making a 
step further in the same direction as 
Locke, he traces back the origin of 
civil society to a contract of which he 
sets forth the clauses. In this ana- 
lysis of the primitive contract Rousseau 
incurs the same reproach as Hobbes, 
for having exaggerated the omnipo- 
tence of the state. Still he is right 
in the main, when he lodgessovereignty 
in the general will, and it cannot be 
denied that he has given us a pro- 
found analysis of the sovereign’s 
rights.” M. Janet goes on to observe 
that Rousseau and Montesquieu may 
be regarded as the founders of the 
democratic and constitutional schools 
of politicians, which have exercised 
such an influence on the political con- 
vulsions of France. The work con- 
cludes with an inquiry into the moral 
and political philosophy of Kant, who 
proved the close relationship of natu- 
ral and political rights, and found the 
root of the former inthe moral nature 
of man and the principle of duty. He 
is thus brought down to that great 
revolution, the like of which the 
world has never seen, and which, re- 
vised by a very summary assertion of 
the rights of man, that sentence 
which 2000 years ago was passed 
upon Socrates. We fear that we 
have given the reader but a poor idea 
of the merits of this remarkable book. 
No analysis can adequately impart 
that warmth of sympathy for every- 
thing noble, just, and true, which 
breathes in every page. M. Janet is 
not merely a well-read scholar, who 
gives us the fruit of learned and labo- 
rious researches: he is, in addition, 
an ardent lover of everything that in 
every age has strengthened the foun- 
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dations of virtue, and aided the tri- 
umphs of truth. It is only by this 
sustained attachment to principles of 
which no human enactments can im- 
pair the vitality, that we can account 
for M. Janet’s dispassionate treat- 
ment of subjects, which in the present 
condition of France were singularly 
suggestive of sarcasm and epigram. 
M. Janet’s essay on the dialectic of 
Plato (1848), had convinced us of the 
soundness of his head ; his work on 
The Family, gave us a picture of the 
excellence of his heart ; the two vo- 
lumes now before us, combine in due 
sort, the best qualities of both, and 
warrant the hope that the Histoire de 
la Philosophie Morale et Politique 
may be crowned with success, not 
only at the hands of a French aca- 
demy, however illustrious, but at 
those of educated readers in every 
country. Will any publisher have 
the spirit to translate it ? 

Our readers are, doubtless, familiar 
with those clocks which are so con- 
structed as to leave exposed every 
part of the works: we not only see 
the result traced on the dial by the 
pointers, but the whole process is laid 
bare before our eyes, not a wheel ora 
spring but tells it own tale. We have 
been reminded of these clocks by M. 
Saisset’s Essai de Philosophie Reli- 
gieuse,* avolume which not only con- 
tains the writer’s thoughts—a fact, by 
the way, which cannot be predicated of 
all volumes, and is therefore in itself 
note-worthy—but in which we fancy 
we can see the writer thinking—so 
transparent is the candour, so unri- 
valled the perspicuity with which 
every argument is stated. We should 
add, that as a manifesto of all that is 
best and healthiest in the religious 
philosophy of France, and as a refuta- 
tion of all that is worst and crudest in 
the religious sophisms of Germany, 
this volume deserves to be cael 
weighed and studied by every one who 
cares to a his mind from running 
into a slough of indifference, and to 
avoid drivelling away his existence 
like the beaststhat perish. The prob- 
lem which M. Saissct has undertaken 
to discuss is that of the Personality of 
God. When we reflect (and we do so 
with more of thankfulness than regret), 
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with how many millions of Christian 
men a belief in that Personality means 
just nothing at all!—is a thing put 
on like a shirt and sent home clean 
for Sunday ; the mere result, that is, 
of being born of Christian parents, 
and being bred in a Christian ood i 
we shall be less surprised at finding 
on the one hand, what insurmount- 
able obstacles beset the philosophical 
inquirer at this stage of his progress, 
and on the other hand what very short 
work has been made of those difficul- 
ties by men who in some quarters, are 
lauded as the foremost thinkers of the 
day, and who have not hesitated to ren- 
der their position as teachers of Panthe- 
ism, in their judgment unassailable, by 
complacently sacrificing the Person- 
ality of God, that they might pre- 
serve intact the more patent person- 
ality of man. In a very able in- 
troduction, M. Saisset tells us how it 
came to pass that the tenets of these 
Pantheists led him to devote a search- 
ing inquiry to the great problem al- 
ready enunciated. Both the process 
and the results of this inquiry are ex- 
hibited in the volume to which we 
now invite the earnest attention of all 
our readers. It is divided into two 
parts. In the first M. Saisset passes 
under review the systems of Theodicé, 
which have been put together by Des- 
cartes, Malebranche, Spinoza, Newton, 
Leibnitz, Kant, and Hegel. In the 
second he shuts up his book in des- 
pair at the chaos of scepticism and 
Pantheism amid which they have left 
him floundering, and descends into his 
own breast, there to put the most so- 
lemn inquiries which man can dare 
utter respecting his Maker. These 
two parts are respectively entitled 
“Etudes” and “ Méditations.” To do 
more than indicate the general scope of 
this remarkable publication would be 
incompatible with our present limits. 
On a future occasion we purpose ex- 
amining it more in detail, and shall 
then venture to submit to the author 
some criticism of details into which 
we cannot now enter. We must not, 
however, lay it down without thank- 
ing him for such a noble contribution 
to the philosophical literature of his 
country. In that literature M. Saisset 
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already occupied a place sufficiently 
high ; but his search after truth, that 
pearl without price, has not allowed 
him to remain inactive, and he now 
gives to the world a_ publication 
which exhibits an amount of vigor- 
ous thoughtand honest candour which 
would make the fortune of a legion of 
philosophical dabblers, and of a whole 
synod of narrow-minded theologians. 

With more ambition, but with less 
success, M. Gatien-Arnoult, a distin- 
guished Professor of the /aculté des 
Lettres of Toulouse, undertakes a His- 
tory of Philosophy in France,* which 
betrays so much erudition, not unac- 
companied by a certain originality 
of thought, that we can only regret 
that the plan should have been con- 
ceived on a scale and executed with a 
prolixity which makes us despair of 
its being ever completed by the author, 
or read by the public. A preface of 
fifty pages is devoted to an exposition 
of what M. Gatien-Arnoult comprises 
under the term philosophy, and of the 
motives for which he did not and for 
which he did undertake the composi- 
tion of the work. All that is really 
important in this preface might have 
been stated in as many lines. It ap- 
pears that the history is intended to 
embrace religion and theology and po- 
litics so far as they can be said to con- 
tain philosophical elements. On the 
other hand, the author’s motives for 
writing this history are of no sort of 
importance for the right understand- 
ing of the work. Weshould besorry, 
however, to speak in disparagement of 
an author who has evidently taken the 
most assiduous pains to make himself 
competent for his task. The first 
volume—all that is yet published—is 
entitled, Période Gaulorse, and ranges 
from the earliest times to B.c. 50. To 
the Irish reader it will be full of inter- 
est—especially the sixteenth chapter, 
which treats of “Druidism in Ireland.” 
We there meet with a full analysis of 
M. Pictet’s work on the Cabiric mys- 
teries of ancient Ireland, and with 
some curious analogies between the 
primitive religions of Ireland and of 
Gaul. Indeed, the whole of this vo- 
lume is well worthy the attention of 
those Keltic scholarsof whom Ireland 
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has so much reason to beproud. Amid 
all the pedantry by which it is disfi- 
gured, are to be found some very in- 
enious ideas on ethnology and philo- 
ogy, far more than on p naeer of 
which it would be well to make, as it 
were,a memorandum. We trust that 
in the succeeding volumes M. Gatien- 
Arnoult will study compression and 
method. For the present he has only 
given us a vast congeries of facts and 
conjectures which do little more than 
perplex the reader, and throw but 
scanty light on the history of philo- 
sophy. In fact, it is nothing but the 
title of the work which justifies our 
Plaging it in our first section. 

M. Renan has recently published a 
translation of the Book of Job,* pre- 
ceded by an Essay on the date, char- 
acter, authenticity, and authorship of 
that sublime poem. The only consi- 
derable interpolation on which he in- 
sists is that of Elihu’s speech, and we 
confess the arguments advanced by 
M. Renan seem to us unanswerable. 
Of the translation itself we cannot 
speak too highly: not that we can 
vouch for its accuracy and fidelity, 
though on comparing it with Hirzel’s 
sondiens commentary, we find little 
room for misgivings on a point on 
which it would be presumption for 
any one but a Hebrew scholar to offer 
a decided opinion; but, as an adap- 
tation of the French language to the 
Hebrew, we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it a chef @euvre. We trust 
M. Renan may be encouraged to ex- 
tend his labours to other portions of 
the Bible. We have been atsome pains 
to note the discrepancies between M. 
Renan’s translation and our own au- 
thorized version. It may not be un- 
interesting to the reader if we place 
some of these before him. In the last 
verse of the fourth chapter we read :— 
“Doth not their excellency which is 
in them go away, they die even with- 
out wisdom.” Comp. Renan, p. 19. 
“The cord of their tent is cut, they 
die before they have attained unto 
wisdom.” A note explains that this 
is a familiar Semitic image for death : 
the body is compared to a tent held 
together by the soul as by acord. The 
same image is found in Job, vi. 9, 
xxvii. 8; and in Isaiah, xxxviii. 12: 
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“He will cut me off with pining sick- 
ness.” So that it would seem that 
our own expression of a man being 
“cut off,’ is taken from the Semitic 
idea through the medium of our ver- 
sion of Hezekiah’s familiar words. 
De Wette sides with owr version in 
this passage. Olshausen proposes an 
emendation which would place beyond 
all doubt the opinion of Renan and 
Hirzel. We pass on to the next chap- 
ter :—Man is born unto trouble, as 
the sparks fly upward.” In spite of 
Hirzel, M. Renan here translates the 
latter half of the verse: “As the son 
of the lightning to rise in the air,” 
meaning by the son of the lightning” 
a bird of prey. But, as Hirzel re- 
marks, we do not see that speed of 
flight has any thing to do with the 
drift of the comparison, neither is 
the eagle particularly remarkable for 
speed of Kicht. What we translate 
“sparks” is literally, “the sons of the 
flame ;” just as in lxi. 28, the “arrow” 
of our version is in the Hebrew, “the 
son of the bow;” or, as M. Renan 
translates it, “the daughter of the 
bow.” Again, in v. 24, we read : “Thou 
shalt visit thy habitation and shalt 
not sin.” M. Renan’s translation is 
certainly more in harmony with the 
context, which conveys a promise of 
temporal blessings: “Thou shalt visit 
thy pastures and shalt find nothing 
wanting.” The tenth verse of chap. 
6, is thus rendered in the volume be- 
fore us: “Let me at least have this 
consolation, this joy in the sufferings 
with which He unsparingly afflicts 
me, never to have violated the com- 
mandments of the Holy One.” This, 
at any rate, makes sense which can- 
not be said of our version. Why 
should Job call upon God “not to 
spare because he oo not concealed 
the words of the Holy One.” Then, 
in the thirteenth verse, our version, 
“Ts not my help in me,” is obviously 
an error. Both Hirzel and Renan 
translate : “Am I not altogether with- 
out help.” We cannot, however, pur- 
sue this comparison any further. We 
must leave it to the reader to carry it 
on for himself. We recommmend him, 
however, to have Hirzel by his side. 
He will be better able to judge of the 
pros and cons. 
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We have allowed M. Latena’s 
Etude de ? Homme* to reach a third 
edition without calling our read- 
ers’ attention to its pages. Seldom 
has a success 8o rapid been so well- 
merited. The nature of the Etude 
may best be described in the author’s 
own words. “ L’auteur prend Phomme 
sur cette limite indécise et mystérieuse 
od les sens entrent en contact avec 
lame, et s’efforce de le montrer com- 
me un étre tout 4 la fois sensitif, par 
son aptitude & recevoir des impres- 
sions physiques: intelligent, par le 
compte qu’il s’en rend; moral, par le 
jugement qu’il en porte: et soczal, par 
les rapports nécessaires dans lesquels 
il vit avec ses semblables. Tel est le 


plan de son étude.”” The book is thus 
divided into four parts, corresponding 
to the four aspects here enumerated, 


under which man may be regarded as 
a sensitive, intelligent, moral, and so- 
cial being. A shrewd observer, a pro- 
found thinker, a genial nature, an ele- 
gant writer, M. de Latena combines 
qualities which are rarely found singly 
in such excellence. He has but one 
defect; he has come into the world 
two hundred years too late: his 
place is in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Into what raptures Madame 
de Sevigné would have fallen on 
reading this Ztude, though she would 
probably have either skipped or 
scouted the stringent remarks, libel- 
lous in proportion as they are true, on 
her own sex. M. de Latena has been 
severely handled on account of the 
severity of these strictures—his de- 
fence is couched as follows :—“ If 
women wish to convince themselves of 
the leniency of our judgments, let them 
try and confront them with those 
pronounced by some of the fathers 
of the Church, by most sacred orators, 
and by all moralists ; let them call to 
mind what manner of judgment — 
are in the habit of passing on each 
other, and that without any positive 
malice. Such an inquiry will de- 
ter them from casting any doubts on 
the moderation, tenderness, and even 
the correctness of the observations 
put forward by the author.’ We 
confess to a great partiality for books 
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of this description, books in which 
the literature of France is peculiar] 

rich. We need but mention Pascal, 
Montaigne, La Rochefoucauld, La 
Bruyére, and Vauvenargues. The prose 
works of the author of Hudibras, 
Selden’s TZ'able-Talk, and Hare's 
Guesses at Truth, form but a meagre 
list when set alongside the authors 
we have just named. This is not 
surprising. They are the produce of 
habits of thought indigenous to coun- 
tries where the Romish faith prevails : 
their writers live in an atmosphere 
through which the secret recesses of 
the conscience, the springs of action 
and of thought, are seen with sharp- 
ness of outline and brilliancy of colour 
derived from the experiences of the 
confessional and the lessons of casu- 
istry. We would gladly quote some 
of the choice thoughts with which 
this volume abounds, but if once we 
began we should find it hard to leave 
off. Let the reader have it by him 
on his table, let him take up at any 
vacant moment, and he will be sure 
to rise from the perusal both a wiser 
and a better man. Uppermost in his 
mind will be the conviction that the 
author is a man from whom he would 
not shrink as a judge, and whom he 
would welcome to his bosom as a 
friend. 

II. Students of sociology will derive 
much instruction from a work re- 
cently published by M. Reybaud, of 
the French Institute, on the moral, 
intellectual, and material condition of 
silk-weaving pens whether 
urban orrural.t The inquiry of which 
this volume is the fruit was under- 
taken—like several others by various 
authors on cognate subjects—on be- 
half of the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. In this coun- 
try it would have been executed by 
a Times correspondent, a “special 
commissioner,” but “they do these 
things differently in France.” M, 
Reybaud’s researches extended over 
Prussia, Mulhausen, Switzerland, 
Lyons, St. Etienne, Nismes, and Avig- 
non. Considering that it is from Great 
Britain that M. Reybaud appre- 
hends—much to our satisfaction—the 
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most serious rivalry to the present 
undisputed superiority of France in 
the production of silk—exceeding as 
she does by sixty-three millions of 
francs the united produce of Austria, 
Piedmont, Switzerland, and our own 
country—it is a little surprising that 
he should not have crossed the chan- 
nel instead of trusting to the rapports 
which have been published on various 
occasions by French publicists, manu- 
facturers, or chambers of commerce, 
on the condition of our silk trade. 
Not that we would deny the value of 
these rapports—on the contrary, the 
opinions of so intelligent a body 
as the Lyons Chamber of Commerce 
on our Great Exhibition at Manches- 
ter deserve to be carefully weighed in 
all their bearings by every one who 
has at heart the advancement of 
Great Britain in science, arts, and 
commerce; at the same time the 
views of so thoughtful and _philo- 
sophical an observer on our manufac- 
turing classes would have been a 
welcome boon with which we are 
sorry to be compelled to dispense. As 
an instance of the philosophical char- 
acter of M. Reybaud’s observations 
we would refer to the remarks in the 
introduction (p. xxix.) on the want of 
independence, the thirst after protec- 
tion, common to all classes and indi- 
viduals in France, and in the “con- 
clusion,” p. 253, the sagacious reflec- 
tions on the moral change which has 
come over the French workman 
during the last thirty years. But it 
is not merely with remarks, however 
profound, that this volume is filled : 
it contains a vast mass of valuable 
and interesting facts on the crisis 
through which the silk trade has 
passed from various causes ; on the 
fluctuations in the produce due to the 
pernicious appetite for extravagance 
and finery which in France has made 
such progress of late years, and on 
the organization of manufactories in 
the different districts visited by the 
able Rapporteur. We read with some 
surprise (p. 10) that two thirds of 
the raw material employed in the 
silk manufactories of Lyons comes 
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from Bengal, Persia, and China. We 
say, with surprise, because it is only 
within the last few years that France 
has made use of silk from the East, 
and this rapid progress seems at first 
sight startling. 

We cannot understand how the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques gave even the second prize 
to M. Rondelet’s Memoir on the 
connexion between Ethics and Politi- 
cal Economy, a memoir which has 
just been published by its author.* 
It consists of little more than a series 
of rambling considerations on the 
moral aspect of sundry social phe- 
nomena, of which the political 
economist has to take cognizance, 
occasionally varied by invectives 
against the materialism of a science 
of which he misunderstands the prin- 
ciples and mistakes the aim. We 
now hasten to qualify the severity of 
our stricture, by remarking, that 
oceasionally we meet with useful 
suggestions, and everywhere with the 
best intentions. The book is divided 
into four parts: Production, Echange, 
Consommation, Impots. One of the 
best chapters is that at the opening 
of Part iv., on administrative inter- 
vention in the facts of political econo- 
my. Our chief complaint, however, 
has to do with the nine of tangi- 
ble and practical suggestions. M. 
Rondelet will probably accuse us of 
being materialists. We might retort 
that he is a visionary ; and we almost 
doubt which of the two be the most 
mischievous animal. The benefit of 
that doubt we readily concede to M. 
Rondelet. 

III. Since we last called the atten- 
tion of our readers to the admirable 
treatise on Physiology, by M. Milne 
Edwards, two new volumes, or parts 
of volumes, have been given to the 
world.t They are full of the most 
interesting matter. The author is 
still engaged with the fluids of the 
animal economy: the apparatus and 
mechanism of the circulation of the 
blood forming the subject of the two 
tomes before us. Where there is so 
much to gratify curiosity it is difli- 
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cult to know where to begin. Per- 
haps some information on the dimen- 
sions of the heart may not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers. These di- 
mensions, M. Milne Edwards observes, 
continue to increase long after the 
other organs have ceased growing. 
Thirty years ago Laénnec estimated 
the volume of the heart in a healthy 
subject to be equal to that of the 
fist ; but closer calculations have 
since been made to determine its 
weight, absolute and relative. With 
regard to the former, Clendenning 
gathered, from about 400 observations, 
that the average weight of the heart 
in a normal state, varied with the 
age according to the following table : 


From 15to30 .. 
»» 30t0o50 .. 
o SOte7TO . « 
»» 70 upwards 


264 grammes. 
272 
ate ” 
298 s 


312 99 


In cases of hypertrophy, or abnor- 
mal development of the organ, the 
weight is sometimes trebled or quad- 
rupled, but rarely exceeds 700 gram- 
mes. Researches made by a French 
physiologist on the relative weight 
of the heart, have led to the follow- 
ing results. If the weight of the 
body be represented by 1,000, M. 
Parchappes found that the weight of 
the heart would answer to the follow- 
ing figures :— 

5} in an adult. 
6 in a complete fetus. 
6} in the monkey. 
5} in the dog. 
41 in the cat. 
9 in the hare. 
3} in the rabbit. 
6 to 7 in the sheep, calf, and pig. 
14 in the frog and eel. 


ey curious are the results ar- 


rived at in the thirty-first lecture on 
the sounds of the heart, and on the 
rhythm of those sounds, which the 
reader will find reduced to musical 
notation. The theory of the pulse is 
also illustrated by a host of ingenious 
experiments, which make us hesitate 
whether to admire most the marvels 
which we carry about with us in our 
own body, or the ingenuity of man in 
wresting the mysteries of our organi- 
zation from its most hidden recesses. 
The relations between pulsation and 
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respiration are set forth with great 
clearness. Galen had mentioned 
cases of suicide by voluntary reten- 
tion of the breath; these instances had 
been treated as fictions ; but a Ger- 
man physiologist made the experiment 
on himself with a success amounting 
to syncope, and causing a temporary 
cessation of the action of the heart. 
The same physiologist has established 
that this cessation is due, not to the 
suspension of respiration, but to the 
violent contraction of the thorax. 
More than a century ago, Cheyne pub- 
lished a long account of a similar 
case of syncope, which lasted nearly 
half an hour. In conclusion, we 
would call particular attention to the 
calculations on the quantity of blood 
in the system. 

We presume that a work on the 
Roman Bar* may be considered as a 
contribution to the science of juris- 
prudence, and is, therefore, entitled to 
figure in our third section. First pub- 
lished in 1851, it has recently reached 
a second edition, which the author, M. 
Grellet-Dumazeau has done his utmost 
to improve. Apart from its merits as 
a work of erudition, it is extremely 
entertaining, so that the general reader 
must not be deterred by the title from 
making a closer acquaintance with its 
contents. There is a freshness and 
originality about the book which pre- 
vents one from everfindingit dull. The 
reason of this we take to be that the 
author has gone for his information 
to the fountain-head. He has read 
all the Latin and some Greek authors 
that had any bearing on his subject, 
penin hand, instead of compiling from 
authors of comparatively recent date. 
Among the most interesting chap- 
ters we may mention those on the fees 
of Roman advocates, on their dress, on 
their pleadings, their relations with 
each other (which seem to have been 
sutticiently acrimonious), and their pro- 
fessional morality (not inconveniently 
high). Thevolume closes with asketch 
of the history of the profession and of 
the principal phases which marked its 
development and hastened its decline. 
We have also some curious investiga- 
tions into Cicero’s knowledge of law, 
which our author pronounces to have 
been small. On the whole, we are by 
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no means surprised at this excellent 
work having reached a second edition. 
The author deserves great praise for 
the diligence with which he has col- 
lected and the art with which he has 
set off to the best advantage materials 
which range over a very wide field. 
IV. Any one who has endeavoured 
to wade through the lifeless pages of 
Michaud’s Histoire des Croisades will 
bethankfulto M. Peyré for hisspirited 
history of the First Crusade,* which, we 
trust, may meet with a reception such 
as to encourage the author to continue 
his labours throughout the whole of 
thateventfulera. The periodembraced 
in these two volumes comprises the 
last four years of the twelfth century, 
or, more accurately, commences with 
the Council of Clermont in November, 
1194, and closes with the battle of As- 
calon in August, 1199. It is not only, 
however, in vigour of style that M. 
Peyré shows his superiority over M. 
Michaud. He makes a better use of 
the sources which were open to M. 
Michaud as well as to himself, and has 
had access to fresh sources which to 
M. Michaud were unknown; so that 
he both hits the mark with greater ac- 
curacy and has his quiver better filled. 
In an able Avant-Propos M. Peyré 
gives us an enumeration of the old 
chronicles from which he has gathered 
the elementsof his narrative, and then 
indulges in some very shrewd observa- 
tions on the causes which led to the 
crusades, on the good they effected, 
on the dangers they averted, and on 
the resultsof every kind by which they 
were followed. Oftheevents narrated 
in the history itself our limits will not 
allow us to give even a hasty sketch. 
No one can fail to read with interest 
the glowing accounts of the sieges of 
Nicza, Antioch, and Jerusalem, or to 
sicken with disgust as he marks the 
revolting barbarity and perfidy which 
characterized the conduct of the cru- 
saders after the capture of the latter 
city. The indiscriminate butchery of 
persons of every age and sex, down to 
the very babe at the breast, isa picture 
all the more amazing as in the very 
next page we meet with these same 
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Christian bravos bending in humble 
adoration before the holy sepulchre of 
Him whose every word and act were 
manifestations of the tenderest char- 
ity and love. We have no doubt that 
M. Peyré’s book will henceforth, as 
far asit goes, take the place of Michaud, 
and he need be under no misgivings as 
to the success which has attended him 
in the task he proposed to himself as 
set forth in the closing words of the 
second volume—“Plus heureux s'il 
nous est permis de nous rendre le te- 
moignage que nous avons fait une 
ceuvre utile, une ceuvre digne d@’obtenir 
Yattention des lecteurs sérieux.” We 
must not forget to mention that the 
reader will find all needful appliances 
in the way of maps and plans. 

As a general rule, a French trans- 
lationt of Mr. Motley’s admirable 
History of the Dutch Republic, 
would have no claims to figure in a 
chronicle of foreign literature ; but in 
this case a long and interesting intro- 
duction by no lessa personage than M. 
Guizot, furnishes us with an excuse 
of which our readers will be nothing 
loath to admit the validity. This in- 
troduction presents a graphic picture 
of the triumphs which seemed to 
await Philip IL. when he ascended the 
throne of Spain, and of the contrast 
resented as we contemplate the 
Spanish monarchy on Philip’s death. 
“Philip IT. died,” says M. Guizot, 
“mutilated in his possessions, foiled 
in his schemes of ambition, religious 
and political, humbled in his pride, 
leaving Spain weak and sad in the pre- 
sence of neighbours, who but yester- 
day were his ardent allies or his timid 
enemies, but were now his masters, 
and having nothing to point to but 
the contested acquisition of the crown 
of Portugal as an offset against so 
many losses and reverses. Such was 
the state in which Philip IL. after a 
reign of forty-two years, had left the 
monarchy of Charles V.”—(p. xxi.) 
M. Guizot finds the cause of this de- 
cline in the uncompromising Catholic- 
ism of Spain, at the time of the 
Renaissance. With a few masterly 


touches, he contrasts the conduct of 
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France and England with that of the 
inquisitorial monarch. The charac- 
ters of Elizabeth, of Henri IV., and 
even of Catherine de Medicis, do but 
serve to cast a yet blacker hue over 
the portrait drawn by M. Guizot, of 
Philip II. ‘“ When we penetrate into 
his inmost soul, we witness a spectacle 
more amazing and melancholy than 
that of his reign: the morality of the 
man is, at the best, as false and per- 
verted as the policy of the sovereign. 
Sincere in his faith, and knowing no 
bounds in his devotion to what he 
deemed to be its interests, Philip, in 
the accomplishment of this duty, 
seems not to have bestowed a thought 
on any other. Both in his public and 
in his private life, we meet with 
cruelty, lying, forgery, shameless ri- 
valry in adultery, ungrateful egotism, 
perfidious or atrocious vengeance, and 
every kind of vicious and odious acts, 
carried out with a frightful serenity 
of mind, such as we might expect in 
a man who thus persuaded himself, 
that his religion allowsor covers every 
thing, provided he be ready to make 
every sacrifice on its behalf.” --(p. xvii.) 
It is in this blind devotion to what 
Philip considered the interests of reli- 
gion, that we must look for the real 
explanation of those tragical relations 
between him and Don Carlos, on 
which romance has embroidered a 
tissue of fables, familiar to the 
readers of Schiller. The pretended 
attachment of the Spanish Infant for 
his stepmother, Elizabeth, is but a 
cloak for the genuine cause of Philip’s 
aversion to his son. This we must 
seek for in the sympathy betrayed by 
Don Carlos on behalf of the Nether- 
lands. M. Guizot’s views on this sub- 
ject, receive ample confirmation from 
a work to which we shall call atten- 
in our next Foreign Courier. We 
cannot dwellany longeron M. Guizot’s 
eloquent introduction. The reader 
will not be slow to perceive the value 
which it adds to Mr. Motley’s work, a 
work of which M. Guizot speaks in 
the highest terms. We confess we 
like it better in the French transla- 
tion than in the original. There was 
a kind of swagger in the style and 
diction of the latter, which va- 
nishes altogether in the translation. 
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We heartily congratulate the author, 
whose opinions and sentiments have 
our heartiest sympathy, on being pre- 
sented to the French public under 
such favourable auspices. 

In the present aspect of Italian 
affairs, our readers may possibly find 
some instruction, and yet more amuse- 
ment, from a work* recently published 
by M. Crétineau-Joly, whose literary 
labours on behalf of the Papacy are, 
we believe, appreciated—as they de- 
serve! It may be well to say a word 
in explanation of the title. By the 
Revolution, M. Crétineau-Joly—who, 
by the way, has no other pretension 
beyond that of being an impartial 
writer—seems to understand every go- 
vernment other than the Papal which 
has existed in any part of the world 
since 1789. For upwards of seventy 
years “Revolution” has had all the 
say to itself ; the “ Church” has never 
been defended. But now, in this her 
hour of need, Providence called to the 
rescue M. Crétineau-Joly, who de- 
scends into the arena with two thick 
octavo volumes under his arms. M. 
Crétineau-Joly invites our special at- 
tention—but who would not be atten- 
tive to M. Crétineau-Joly, a man of 
such polished courtesy and winning 
style!—to the unedited documents 
with which it has been his good for- 
tune to meet. Of these the most im- 
portant are the autograph memoirs of 
the famous Cardinal Gonsalvi, who 
conducted personally with Napoleon 
the negotiations which ended in the 
Concordat of 1801. These negotia- 
tions are now, for the first time (says 
M. Crétineau-Joly), put in their true 
light by the details extracted from 
the Memoirs aforesaid, and published 
at pp. 258-325 of the first volume. M. 
Crétineau-J oly hasalso had the benefit 
of Cardinal Bernetti’s notes and offi- 
cial documents, which throw fresh 
light on the negotiations of 1831. All 
these, it will be seen, are points of 

aramount interest at the present 
juncture of affairs in Italy. We con- 
fess, however, that to us they offer 
inferior attractions to those parts of 
the work which more immediately 
concern England. M. Crétineau-Joly 
tells us a host of things about that 
country which, we think we may 
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safely say, are not “generally known.” 
We learn that we are centaurs with a 
Tory head and a Whig tail. We pos- 
sess in asupreme degree “ those vices 
of the soul which render humanity 
odious.” “In Great Britain, the 
sceptred isle, &c., according to Shak- 
speare’s poetical image, the English- 
man, that ill-favoured grocer, endea- 
vours to extract cream out of whipped 
mud,” p. 192. M. Crétineau-Joly 
finds Shakspeare’s image poetical: 
would he excuse us for doubting 
whether the bard of Avon would re- 
turn the compliment. M. Crétineau- 
Joly has discovered that we have 
taken a hint from India which has 
been the loadstar of our policy in 
Europe. Just as the Indian elephant- 
driver keeps open a perpetual sore in 
the animal’s neck, and secures obe- 
dience by driving a goad into it, so 
England establishes a raw, called Re- 
volution, in every part of Europe, for 
her own selfish ends. Here again we 
submit that the stern exigencies im- 
posed on an “impartial writer” have 
been injurious to the poetry of the 
image employed. In order to work 
the goad more efficiently, Great Bri- 
tain secures the co-operation of the 
press of the United Kingdoms, a press 
“brought up to abhor everything, 
noble, just, and good.” We trust that 
this injurious system of education may 
not induce our press to abhor M. Cré- 
tineau-Joly ; and yet it is difficult to 
say to what lengths we may be car- 
ried by what M. Crétineau-Joly styles 
our “anger without motive, our ca- 
lumnies without hate, our charges 
without foundation, our insults with- 
out courage, and our passions without 
truth.” These are hard words, but 
we meekly kiss the rod; for, we doubt 
not, experience has made M. Créti- 
neau-Joly thoroughly familiar with 
“charges without foundation,” and 
“passions without truth.” M. Cré- 
tineau-Joly’s strong sense of impar- 
tiality leads him to favour us with his 
views on Piedmont. We learn, inter 
alia, that Count Cavour, alwaysso full 
of nothing, to wit, himself—is a word- 
mill set in motion by vanity; and that 
his sovereign, Victor Emmanuel, has 
nothing great about him but his 
moustaches. Before we part from 
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M. Crétineau-Joly, we have a word 
to say on the gentle admonitions to 
this country of which we have quoted 
a few specimens. We are not so ab- 
surd as to suppose that the “calum- 
nies” of M. Crétineau-Joly respecting 
Great Britain can provoke any thing 
but laughter, and a feeling of surprise 
at the pleasure a man can find in 
making such an ass of himself: at the 
same time it should be remembered 
that he may be regarded as one of the 
most accredited organs of the ultra- 
montane party; and we are thus 
tempted to ask ourselves whether it 
be altogether prudent or just in Great 
Britain to do all she can to frustrate 
the design which the Emperor Napo- 
leon IIL. has obviously at heart, of 
checking the ascendancy of ultramon- 
tanism. The progress which ultra- 
montanism has made in France, of 
late years, would be sufficient to 
alarm a less sagacious ruler than the 
present Emperor of the French. As- 
suredly the language of M. Crétineau- 
Joly and his crew is not such as to 
enlist our sympathy in favour of 
any policy by which that ascendancy 
would increase. Sed hee hactenus. 

It is a relief to turn from the fetid 
pages of such a foul-mouthed slan- 
erer as M. Crétineau-Joly, to the 
touching memoir of the lamented 
Duchess of Orleans* which has just 
been published anonymously. We are 
not surprised at the rapid success 
which, in a few days, carried off the 
first edition. The author, or rather 
authoress—for we believe we are 
guilty of no indiscretion in saying 
that beneath the asterisks is con- 
cealed the name of the Marquise 
d@ Harcourt, daughter of the Comte 
de St. Aulaire—has evidently allowed 
her pen to be guided by a heart chas- 
tened and hallowed by grief at the 
loss of one whose rare qualities she 
had learned to appreciate in all the 
vicissitudes of her chequered career. 
We have seldom read a biography so 
truthful, so visibly free from cant. 
The author has had the good taste to 
allow the duchess, as often as possible, 
to speak for herself. Copious ex- 
tracts are given from her correspond- 
ence—correspondence, it should be 
remembered, which was never in- 
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tended for publication. What fate 
may be reserved for the Count of 
Paris, and his brother the Duc de 
Chartres it would be worse than idle 
to conjecture ; but of this we feel 
assured, that the sons of such a 
mother cannot fail to be men of no 
common stamp. We recommend this 
book most warmly to the attention of 
our readers. Blessed are they whose 
death elicits so sweet anin memoriam. 

Everyone is familiar with that excel- 
lent French mensual publication called 
the Magasin Pittoresque, one of the 
oldest, most popular, and most deserv- 
edly popular, of French illustrated pe- 
riodicals. The editor of the Magasin 
Pittoresque has recently commenced 
an illustrated History of France, of 
which the first volume* is just com- 
pleted, and which we fully believe will 
meet with great and merited success. 
The novel feature in this work is to 
be found in the illustrations. A great 
deal has been said for and against 
illustrated editions of histories. The 
whole question seems to be in a nut- 
shell. Jl y a fagot et fagot. Every- 
thing depends on the choice, on the 
appositeness of the plates. As the 
authors of this volume remark, the 
selection should be made with as 
conscientious a love of truth as the 
written narrative itself. If once the 
didactic purpose be lost sight of, and 
a mere dilettante prettiness substi- 
tuted in its stead, illustrations can do 
nothing but distract and mislead the 
student of history. In this respect 
the Histoire de France before us is 
one of the best of its kind. We 
had almost called it unique. But 
this is not its only merit. “We 
did not think it would suffice,” 
say the editors, “to reproduce the 
current version of events: we have 
borrowed, as far as possible, the 
substance of our text from the ori- 
ginal documents belonging to each 
epoch. As a general rule we allow 
our forefathers, through the mouths 
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of their chroniclers, or even their 
poets, to narrate for themselves the 
events of which they were contem- 
poraries. Along with the dramas of 
public life we have endeavoured to 
mix up more domestic scenes. To 
the political, administrative, and mi- 
litary history of France we have done 
what we could to annex the history 
of her ideas, her aspirations after the 
future, her manners, her taste for 
arts, her aptitude for letters, and the 
progress of her language ; the his- 
tory, in a word, of all those moral, 
material, and intellectual transforma- 
tions through which our nationality 
has passed.” The first volume brings 
down the history of France to the 
death of Charles the Eighth, which 
took place in 1498. A second volume 
will complete the work, and is now 
in course of publication in parts. We 
have examined Volume I. with con- 
siderable care, and have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the editor well 
deserves encouragement for the skill, 
talent, enterprise, and outlay which 
he must have invested in the publi- 
cation. 

We shall complete our fourth sec- 
tion with a vecueil of Travels,t 
ranging trom the fifth to the nine- 
teenth centuries, which has also been 
given to the world by the spirited 
editor of the Magasin Pittoresque. 
Theobject which M. Charton proposed 
to himself was, to bring together in a 
collection, moderate alike in compass 
and in price, a kind of panorama of 
the principal voyages which have con- 
stituted successive eras in the disco- 
very of the most important regions of 
the globe. For this purpose, it was 
not necessary for him to break ground 
in the nineteenth century—to do so, 
would have involved a departure from 
the fundamental idea of the under- 
taking. The first volume is devoted 
to the travellers of antiquity, such as 
Hanno, Herodotus, Ctesias, Pytheas, 
Nearchus, Ceesar (Gaul, Germany, and 
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Britain), Pausanias, and the Chinese 
traveller, Fa-hian. To each author is 
annexed an invaluable “ Bibliogra- 
ohie,” or list of books, directly or 
indirectly illustrative of the subject in 
hand. Thesecond volume, one of the 
most interesting of the four, is filled 
with the voyagers of the middle ages, 
from the sixth to the fourteenth cen- 
turies. First, we have the noted 
work of the Egyptian monk, Cosmas 
Indicopleustes. The two followin 
narratives, written, or rather dictate 
by a French bishop, named Arculph, 
and a Saxon monk, Willibald, will be 
read with interest by all who are con- 
cerned in the study of the topography 
and archeology of the Holy Land. 
The account of India and China from 
the pen of two Mahometans in the 
ninth century, throws a curious light 
on the commercial relations which 
existed at that period between Egypt 
and Arabia on the one side, and India 
and China on the other. The itine- 
rary of the Jew, Benjamin of Judela, 
follows that of the Mahometans. This 
writer, who flourished in the twelfth 
century, has of late years excited con- 
siderable attention. Robinson consi- 
ders he is one of the best to consult 
for the stateof Palestine in the middle 
ages. The sixth narrative is that of 
Jean du Carpin, who was sent in the 
thirteenth century by Pope Innocent 
IV. to the chiefs of the Mongolian 
Tartars. The seventh fills nearly half 
the volume, and contains the complete 
text of the famous Marco Polo. The 
third volume contains the travels of 
Jean de Béthencourt, Christopher 
Columbus, Americ Vespuce, Vasco da 
Gama, Fernand de Magellan, and Fer- 
nando Cortez. It would be impossi- 
ble to give the reader any conception, 
in our present liniits, of the immense 
mass of invaluable illustrative matter 
of every kind which M. Charton has 
here collected together, aided, as re- 
gards the three last travellers, by the 
erudition of M. Fernand Denis, one of 
the best Portuguese scholars of the 
day. The fourth volume comprises 
the voyages of Cartier, Drake, Barentz, 
and Heemskerck, Mendana, Queiros, 
Pyrard, Bougainville, Cook, and La 
Perouse. Throughout, this most ad- 
mirable collection is illustrated with 
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drawings chosen on the same princi- 
ples as those set forth above with 
regard to the History of France. Our 
only marvel is how so vast an under- 
taking could ever have been carried 
out in such a manner as to bring the 
work before the public in a chea 
shape. Many of the documents anc 
all the drawings it contains are un- 
edited. The getting up is perfect, and 
we sincerely hope, for the credit of 
sound learning and popular instruc- 
tion, which are here so happily com- 
bined, that M. Charton may meet 
with that approbation at the hands of 
the public which he so well deserves. 
V. We have no hesitation in placing 
at the head of our concluding section 
of Belles Lettres, two volumes,* which 
are the very quintessence of every 
thing that is most distingué in that 
department. If the reader wishes to 
have by him a collection of essays on 
every variety of subjects, literary, 
moral, and historical, couched in lan- 
guage which could only find its match 
in the choicest pages of the best 
authors of the seventeenth century, 
abounding in sentiments which do ho- 
nour to the heart, and in ideas which 
denote the most cultivated intellect— 
in a word, if he wishes to see what 
the most polished members of the 
most highly educated portions of 
French society would pronounce as 
the chef @euvre of French prose in 
the nineteenth century, he cannot go 
wrong in adding to his library the 
Variétés Littéraires, Morales et Histo- 
riques, of M. Silvestre de Sacy. The 
distinguished rédacteur en chef of the 
Journal des Debats isa remarkable 
instance of the immense influence 
exercised by high principle and in- 
tegrity of character in giving weight 
to a man’s position in the world. AM. 
de Sacy is nothing but a journalist. 
He has for thirty years been attached 
to the rédaction of the Journal des 
Debats; but among French journalists 
he occupies, so to speak, the same 
position as that of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and the Marquis of Lansdowne 
in the House of Lords—a position 
won, not by transcendent genius, but 
by moral rectitude and sterling good 
sense. In the two volumes before us 
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most varied topics; but they have one 
thing in common which gives a moral 
unity to these disjecta membra of the 
journalist, and that is, the writer's 
unalterable attachment to the beauti- 
ful, the good, and the true, wherever 
found—an attachment which raises 
him above the mere fleeting in- 
terests of the day which at the time 
may have suggested the article, and 
carries us with him into the calmer 
regions where truth can freely breathe. 
It is scarcely enough to say that 
these volumes excite in the reader’s 
mind a longing desire to be numbered 
among the author's familiar friends, 
for it is with difficulty he can per- 
suade himself that he is not thus 
honoured, so winning is the manner 
in which M. de Sacy seems, as it were, 
to be talking to you at your fireside, 
so completely is the author masked 
by the man. We cannot resist quot- 
ing the following passage from an 
article on Villemain’s Souvenirs Con- 
temporains :—“ Je ne veux pas faire 
de la polémique détournée, ne pou- 
vant pas et ne voulant pas en faire de 
franche et douverte. La polémique 
et moi, nous nous sommes dit adieu, 
sans doute pour toujours. Désormais 
c’est ma consolation au milieu de re- 
grets fort naturels et que personne ne 
me reprochera comme un crime, c’est 
mon bonheur de vivre dans la région 
sereine des lettres, de la philosophie, 
de Vhistoire—J’y retrouve, ce me 
semble, malgré les années qui se sont 
accumulées si rapidement, quelque 
chose de la fraicheur de mes impres- 
sions de jeunesse, et un calme qui 
convient &4 mon age plus mfr. Je 
sens avec un plaisir indicible se rouvrir 
en moi la source des nobles et pures 
émotions. Dans la polémique com- 
bien n’échappe-t-il pas d’injustices in- 
volontaires ! C’est peut-étre, sij’ose le 
dire, la conscience de n’en avoir jamais 
commis, du moins de volontaires et de 
délibérées, qui me laisse si tranquille 
dans ma tristesse, le coeur affligé, 
mais non fiétri, et sensible encore & 
Yenthousiasme du beau et au culte 
désintéressé du vrai.”—(Vol. IL, p. 
472.) It would be difficult, we think, 
to use language more dignified and 
more touching. In conclusion, we 
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congratulate M. de Sacy on his not 
having lived in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He would, undoubtedly, have 
been ranged among the foremost of 
the classics of that golden age, but 
his gain would have been a loss; he 
would have been admired but not 
read, whereas he now is both. M. 
de Sacy therefore gains something by 
mg an anachronism, and the public 
also. 

Another rédacteur of the Journal 
des Debats—the great representative 
of the best traditions of literary taste 
—has published two more volumes of 
Etudes,* the title of which made us 
at first a little uneasy. We feared 
that henceforth M. Cuvillier Fleury 
was going to abandon literary pur- 
suits. The preface reassured us. The 
author merely means that hereafter 
he will choose a different title. Par- 
turiunt montes! To be honest, the 
two volumes by our side are not cut ; 
but in justice let us add that they are 
composed of articles, every one of 
which we have read in due course as 
they appeared in the Débats. Let 
us here observe, in passing, that if any 
one wishes to make himself master, 
not so much of the letter as of the 
spirit of French literature, and of the 
elegance and purity of the French 
language, he cannot do better than 
take a year’s subscription to the Dé- 
bats. The daily and regular perusal 
of that journal—we can speak with 
some authority on this point, for it 
has been our daily food ever since we 
were old enough to digest its contents 
—enables a man insensibly to assimi- 
late, as it were, the best qualities of 
the best French writers. They are 
so constantly presented to his view, 
directly and indirectly, under so many 
different aspects, that he gradually 
becomes familiar with them, almost 
in spite of himself. Among the most 
interesting articles in these volumes 
are those on the “Massacre de Sep- 
tembre” (apropos of Louis Blanc’s his- 
tory of the French Revolution), on 
George Sand’s Memoirs, on Madame 
Bovary, and on M. About, on Thiers’ 
Histowre du Consulat, on Béranger, 
Heine, and de Stendhal. 

We welcome with pleasure a new 
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edition, considerably enlarged, of M. 
Autran’s Poémes de la Mer.* In its 
new form it is divided into three 
books, entitled :—1. L’ Océan ; 2. La 
Méditerranée; 3. Cotes de Provence. 
The object of the poet has been to 
translate into words that multitude of 
impressions which never fail to come 
crowding in upon minds at all dispos- 
ed to the wayward gust of passion, or 
dreamy fits of reverie, as they stand on 
the sea shore and watch the avjpOpor 
yéAaopa of old Ocean’s waves. It is 
with these associations and impres- 
sions that the poet’s youth—spent at 
Marseilles—was closely bound up ; and 
now he endeavours to put into a more 
precise form that vague feeling of 
the Infinite which filled his boyish 
mind as he sat gazing at the sea trom 
the window of his father’s house. The 
conception had something more than 
novelty to recommend it, and in the vo- 
lume before us is carried out with some- 
thing more than clever versification. 
The author has evidently followed, 
himself, the advice which he gives to 
his brother poets in the subjoined 
beautiful piece which we quote as no 
unfavourable specimen of the kind of 
musings in which M. Autran indulges 
as he rambles on the beach. The 
poem is called, Le Z’ravail. 
*“ Poéte errant au bord de cette mer profonde 
Suspens le pas et vois vois ce que 
fait son onde; 
En fondant sur la gréve elle y prend au 
hasard 
Quelque caillou grossier qui gisait a l’écart, 
De silex, de granit quelque rude parcelle, 
La détache du sol et l’entraine apres elle, 
Et la plonge au milieu des sillons blan- 
chissans. 
Puis sans compter les jours, ni les mois, ni 
les ans, 
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Que l’abime en fureur se souléve on qu'il 
dorme, 

De cet obscur débris elle épure la forme. 

Obstinée & sa tache ainsi qu’un ciseleur 

Sans cesse elle y revient: a l’égal d'une 
fleur, 

L’arrondit, l'amincit, d'un émail la colore, 

La prend et Ja rejette et la reprend encore, 

J’usqu’ a ce qu’elle en fasse un de ces fins 
cailloux 

Bleus, polis, doux & l’eil, au toucher non 
moins doux, 

Que les petits enfants conduits sur le rivage 

Cherchent avec l'ardeur naive de leur Age. 

Qu'ils trouvent, 6 merveille! et qu’au fond 
de la main 

A leurs amis jaloux ils montreront demain. 


Poéte, fais ainsi: choisis quelque pensée 

Loin des sentiers battus errante ou delaissée. 

Quw’un art laborieux gu’un soin toujours 
nouveau 

De jour, de nuit, longtemps Ja roule en ton 
cerveau. 

N’épargne au saint travail que soutient 
lespérance 

Nul effort, nul souci—pas méme la souf- 
france. 

Réve une autre couleur, cherche un autre 
contour ° 

Tu seras trop payé si l’on te doit un jour 

Un de ses vers heureux, marqués d’un peu 
de gloire, 

Dont les hommes charmés décorent leur 
mémoire.” 


Beautiful is the description of the 
Mediterranean which opens Book II. 
We congratulate M. Autran on the 
success which has attended this vo- 
lume, a success which reflects as much 
credit on the public as on the poet. 
For, as Gothe exclaimed, “Don’t talk 
to me of classical authors, it is clas- 
sical readers I am in quest of.” The 
sympathy so widely shown for M. 
Autran’s works is a proof that France 
has no reason to complain of a dearth 
of either. 


1smo, Paris: Michel Levy. 1859. 





